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No. 7 ov 187G. 


From 

Colonel W. C. ANDERSON, 

Survey and Settlement Commissioner, S.D. ; 
To 

The SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Revenue Department. 


Survey Commissioner's Office, 
Bangalore, 4th January 187G. 

Sir, 

T have the honour to forward the following' proposals for the 
revision of the assessment of one hundred and thirty-seven (137) 
villages of the old Bankdpur Tdluka of the Db&rwdr Collectorate, 
the current settlement of which expires in the present year. The 
original settlement of these one hundred and thirty-seven villages 
was introduced by Captain Wiugate in the years 1846-47, and was 
sanctioned by Government letter No. 5007 of the 3rd December 
1847. A copy of the original settlement report and its appendices 
and the consequent correspondence is appended to this letter. The 
village of Byahatti of the Ilubli Taluka the settlement of which 
expires in the present year, is also included in the proposals in this 
letter. 

2. These one hundred and thirty-seven villages being, as the 
accompanying map will show, very inconveniently situated for 
inclusion in one tstluka, have since been ro-distributed as follows :— 

80 remain in the flankapur Tdluka, the Mamlatdnr’s Kacheri being 
at Shiggaon. 

52 have been transferred to tbo Karajgi Taluka, which place was 
formerly the site of a Mahdlkari J s Kacheri, and has since been 
made the centre of a new taluka. 

4 have been transferred to the Hiingal Taluka, by villages of which 
thoy wero surrounded, 

1 has boon transferred to the Ilubli Taluka, 

137 total. 

3. These villages havo been entirely re-measured on the 
systoni described in para. 6 of my letter No. 141 of the 29th January 
1874, regarding the ilubli uudNawalgund villages, the main features 

a 818—1 
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of which are the following :—Every separate occupancy already re¬ 
cognized in the Government accounts is made into a separate survey 
number. Similarly, every separately recognized share of in am 
land is made into a separate survey field in accordance with the 
orders contained in Government Resolution No. 4248, dated 24tli 
July 1873 ; this will entirely save in future the difficulties which 
have hitherto frequently occurred in the collection of judi from the 
land being entered in the name of one person and being actually 
held by another, who was, moreover, frequently responsible in the 
accounts for his quota of judi on the whole walan, without any 
subdivision of the land being correspondingly recorded against his 
name. Survey numbers containing imun and Government land 
are also divided into separate numbers according to boundaries 
laid down under the Mdmlatd.tr’s orders. All survey fields of 
excessive area are divided into survey fields of about 20 acres each. 

4. In para. 2 of his letter No. 612, of the 27th February last, 
the Collector objected to the recognition of subdivision of survey 
fields in the following terms: —“ I am of opinion that subdivisions 
should not be recognized and made into independent survey numbers 
whenever their area is less than the minimum fixed for this district, 
under section 17 of Act IV of 1865” ; and in para,. 3 of his 
forwarding letter No. 716, of the 0th March last, the Revenue 
Commissioner concurs with the Collector in this opinion. T think 
in this matter there is some misapprehension. No subdivisions of 
survey fields are now recognized and made into separate survey 
numbers which have not already separate recognition as distinct 
occupancies in the accounts. It would, it appears to me, be very 
inadvisable not to take this opportunity of putting every separate 
occupancy, already having separate recognition by entry in the 
Government accounts, on the independent basis of a separate revenue 
survey number, thus freeing the holder from all possibility of any 
future complication or involvement of his interests with those of 
the other occupant, or occupants in what has hitherto been one 
survey number. No new occupancies whatever are created, large 
or small ; but every existing occupancy recognized in tire Govern¬ 
ment accounts as such, whether large or small in area, is made 
an independent survey number. The general result of the breaking 
up of old survey fields from all the above causes is, that while these 
one hundred and thirty-seven (137) villages according to the old 
survey contained 11,685 survey fields, they now comprise 17,396 
survey fields. 

5. I did not think that it would be feasible to dispense with 
ent ire re-measurement, in the first place the boundary marks were 
put up at the time of the original survey with various degrees of 
promptitude after the measurement was executed ; at that time 
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Act HI. of lfitfi, under which systematic provision for the erection 
and preservation of boundary marks was made, did not exist, and 
a possibility of some errors in locating the marks existed. 1 do not, 
however, think that in Dlianvar any very serious extent of error 
arose from this cause. But a large number of survey fields required 
to be subdivided into two or more, in pursuance of the measures 
explained in the preceding paragraphs ; again, a large number 
abutted on country cart tracks and nalas. The latter are of a 
very shifting nature as regards their course in the black cotton 
soil ; and the former, when a large proportion of the country was 
waste, were not kept, by the interests of the holders of the land 
on each side, within such well-defined limits as is now the case, 
aud, consequently, a very unnecessary width of land was cut up as 
the track and excluded from the contiguous survey fields. A 
considerable number of made roads have been lined put in this 
taluka, us everywhere else in the country, which required to be laid 
down on the map, and the area devoted to the road rejected from 
within the boundary of the survey number through which it passed, 
which would, in fact, be divided into two numbers, with the new 
road fora dividing lino of boundary. Very many survoy fields, 
again, contained both dry-crop and rice land, much of the latter 
being watered by tanks. The separation of the several areas of 
dry and irrigated land in one survey number was not, at the timo 
of the first survey, executed with the accuracy required of recent 
years. In many parts laud, formerly recorded as rice land, has 
long been disused as such and cultivated as dry-crop land only, 
and vice versd. The same remarks apply to the bagait or garden 
lands, of which there is in the taluka a considerable area of a quality 
unknown in the Northern Deccan. Thus, the entire rc-measure- 
nient of all survey fields of a mixed nature—that is, containing 
both dry and irrigated land—was absolutely necessary. After 
deducting these survoy fields, which, from the causes above stated, 
it would have been imperatively necessary to re-measure, the residue 
would have been small : and as regards these, too, a careful inspect,ion 
of and renovation of all deficiencies in boundary marks would have 
been necessary and the entry of the marks on the village maps. 
This was not done under the first survey, and partly in consequence 
of this tho stones, in irrigated laud especially, arc found to a great 
extent to have disappeared. 

6. It became, in fact, the shortest and most economical course 
to re-measure entirely aud thoroughly, and thus ensure no fields 
escaping re-measurement, by error or oversight in the first instance, 
requiring consequently men to he sent back to them to correct and 
make good deficiencies at considerable loss of time. Tf this re¬ 
measurement was an expensive operation there would be a strong 
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reason for avoiding it to the utmost possible extent, even at the 
risk of leaving some imperfections in the work ; it has not, how¬ 
ever, in the case of this or any of the other tdlukas re-measured 
in Dhfirwrir, cost more than lie. 0-1-4 per acre all over, and a very 
small fraction of this would be saved if actual re-measurement was 
confined to the survey fields above indicated as those in which it 
was absolutely necessary, and a mere inspection of boundary and 
boundary marks made of the residue. 

7. As regards total area there is no fault to find with the 
old survey. The total area of the tdluka, according to it, is acres 
258,988 and the total area by the new survey is acres 259,776—a 
difference of acres 788, or 0‘3 per cent., in round numbers a little 
less than one-third of an acre in every hundred acres difference be¬ 
tween the two surveys, the excess area being on the side of the 
present survey. A great part of this excess will probably be 
accounted for by more careful measuring up to the present undis¬ 
puted limit of occupation on roads, ntllas, and rivers. Land has 
now become so valuable that so far from, as formerly, a cultivator 
objecting to measurement right up to the unculturable bed of a 
ndla or up to a point reducing a country cart track to its legiti¬ 
mate limits, he has long ago appropriated and cultivated the land 
as far as ever he could up to a road or nala, and is only too glad 
to obtain recognition of his right by measurement of the included 
area in his field. 

8. Though the total area of the old and new survey exhibits 
so close a practical correspondence, a good deal of difference, as 
might be expected, is found in the areas of individual fields from 
alterations of the boundaries as originally laid down. I have had 
returns made out for twenty-five villages taken at haphazard, most 
of them small villages, and the following is the percentage 
difference of the area of fields according to the old and new 
surveys :— 


Villages. 

Total 

Numbers by 
old Surrey. 

Differences ret ween old and present Survey of Fields. 

Within 5 per 
cent. 


Over 10 anti j 

under 15 per! 

cent. 

Over 15 and 

under HO per 

cent. 

Over 20 
per 
cent. 

25 

1,683 

1,500 

110 

30 

19 

24 


The villages taken for the above statement of comparative areas 
were, for convenience sake, on the whole smaller than the average ; 
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it was evidently desirable to spread the comparison over as many 
whole villages as possible, and the result in a sufficient number of 
small villages would afford a trustworthy clue to the general 
average result. 

9. The re-classification has been conducted in the same mode 
as was adopted for the t&lukas of this Collectorate already revised, 
namely, all original classification above ten (10) annas had a small 
but sufficient percentage examined in order to ascertain the stand¬ 
ard which took effect in each village, and to indicate the amount 
of adjustment required to bring all as uniformly as possible to the 
present standard. All fields with an old classification below 10 
annas were re-classed entirely, and also all irrigated lands. The 
low standard of classification in the superior soils, so generally met 
with in the old work, was also met with in this tdluka generally, 
but in varying degrees in different villages. In the poorer soils 
the variations of the former classification were much more marked ; 
in many villages the old classification of comparatively poor red 
soils, which now range at a little above or below 6th class, was a 
full class or class and a half high—so high, in fact, that with 
a maximum 40 per cent, higher than the old maximum, the new 
assessment will, in very many eases of fields, not exceed and, indeed, 
in some cases will fall short of the old. I myself examined many 
fields round the town of Bankdpur in which this old high classi¬ 
fication prevailed, and of which as a fact there could not be the 
remotest doubt. Part of this difference between the old and present 
standard for the poorer soils arose, doubtless, from the old classi¬ 
fication having in these villages somewhat overshot the proper 
standard of the time, and part from the present standard in such soils 
being designedly placed somewhat lower than the old standard. The 
accumulated difference arising from the two causes would have 
sufficed to cause a very moderate increase in the maximum rate 
over that adopted at the first settlement to press very heavily on 
these lands, if the origiual classification had been retained unadjust¬ 
ed. As in the lapse of time and constant accumulation of capital 
the rent-paying capabilities of the better lands have admittedly 
enormously increased, a considerable increase of assessment on them 
is not unexpected, but in the poorer lands extreme caution and a 
sure ascertainment of the classification base of the assessment 
is necessar}' to obviate the uprising of discontent. In revisions 
it is not entirely the total sum of increase which must be watched 
over, but the distribution of the assessment, both according to 
what is just in itself, and also with due consideration of tho views 
of the people as to what is fair and just. 

10. As in former revision settlements I had statements pre¬ 
pared showing the former and present classification of every field 
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that was reclassed. When a portion only of the lands of a village 
were reclassed in order to ascertain the former standard, after 
examining and considering the comparative old and now classifica¬ 
tion 1 fixed the amount of adjustment to be applied to the old 
classification, to bring it up to the present standard. In the fields 
below 10 annas okl classification, which were entirely re-classed, 
whenever an excessive difference was found between the old and 
present classification, as in former revisions I reduced the present 
classification by an extent never exceeding one class, an amount 
certain to cover fully any possible margin of error, a certain extent 
of which is inseparable from the Lest classification. For obvious 
reasons it must be desirable in all cases when the increase on a field 
is greater than the general range of increase on fields in a village, 
to prevent that increase being aggravated by a possible amount of 
instrumental error in the means employed for obtaining the valua¬ 
tion of the field. No man, the assessment of whose field is 
increased more than the ordinary range of the village, should he 
able to say that the field in question is assessed higher than others 
of similar quality in the village. The precaution above described, 
troublesome as it may he to carry out, is a sure and safe preventive 
of the occurrence of such a result, than which nothing would be more 
likely to originate discontent, the extent of the spr ead of which 
cannot be foreseen. 

11. Iam most fully alive to the necessity of curtailing re- 
measurement and re-classification in revision work within the 
narrowest possiblo limits. My guide in tin's work has been para. 5 
of Government Resolution No. 5402, dated 4th November 1870, 
which directs as follows :— 

“ Looking to t.ho important interests at stake ill this work of revision, 
and the largo annually-recurring increase of revenue that is sure to result from 
the operation, His Excellency in Council desires that no reasonable expense 
and labour bo spared to ensure the work, both of measurement and classifica¬ 
tion, being done where necessary in as complote and thorough a manner as 
circumstances will admit of.” 

Up to the present time re-raeasurement to the extent of fully 
eight to nine-tenths of the whole of tire survey fields has been an ab¬ 
solute necessity; exempting the smallresidue from re-measurement at 
the time would have ensured a very small saving indeed in the first 
instance, and possibly have caused additional trouble and expense in 
the end, by doubts arising involving the necessity of sending men 
back to re-measure some of these survey fields omitted in the first 
instance. As regards classification, 1 have managed in Dhdrwar to 
avoid re-elassifieatiou of a considerable portion of the old work, and 
my attention is unremittingly directed to this point so as to avoid 
re-classification to the utmost extent possible. 
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12. As will be scon by the accompanying map, the old Ban- 
kdpur Taluka is inucli broken up into detached parts, the villages 
•of other tdlukas in parts projecting into it; it is also further broken 
up by the almost entire inclusion of tlie villages of the S a van hr 
Jaghfr, From the extreme western villages Madli and Badamgatti, 
which are within about four miles of the North Kanara boundary, 
to the extreme eastern village Wadvi, which is within about six 
miles of the eastern boundary of the Collectorate—in this part the 
river Tuugabiiadra—is a total distance of about forty miles. 

13. In so great a distance from east to west thore arc very 
groat differences of soil and climate. In the western villages red 
soils of clay slate formation are commonly met with, being similar 
in character to the red soils in tha Hubli Tiiluka to the northward, 
the assessment of part of which was revised two years ago. Tho 
central part of the taluka generally consists of black soil, with 
occasional hills and patches of red soil cropping out. In tho 
eastern villages granite, or rather gneiss, crops out. The black 
soils of this tdluka are of remarkably superior quality, and arc 
generally considered to consist of about tho best soil of that de¬ 
scription in the Dhdrwar Collectorate, It is probable that this is 
due to an admixture of red soil particles which, though not suffi¬ 
cient to change the appearance and character of the soil from 
“ regur ’’ or black cotton soil, are sufficient to temper some of the 
most objectionable qualities of that kind of soil as met with in the 
northern part of the Collectorate, notedly a tendency to excessive 
clayeyness and a consequent indisposition to readily and quickly 
absorb water. The black soil of this taluka has long been famous 
as most suitable for tho growth of cotton, especially of the New 
Orleans variety, regarding which, as the staple of this tract of 
country, I shall have more to say in the sequel. 

14. The climate of the old Bankdpur Tiiluka varios exceed- 
ingly in different parts. In the extreme westerly detached villages 
the rainfall, which consists principally of the early rains setting in 
about the beginning of June, is somewhat heavy for superior dry- 
crop cultivation, and these may be considered in the main rice and 
garden villages; the same remarks apply, though in a less degree, to 
the fringe of westerly villages of the main body of the taluka, which 
may be considered to be equally rice and dry-crop villages—jowdri, 
the test grain as to whether a village is suitable for dry-crop culti¬ 
vation, being there grown freely as well as rice in the low-lying 
lands. The central portion of the tdluka, going from west to east, 
enjoys an excellent and certain rainfall, ordinarily getting a fair 
proportion of both the early and the latter rains. l)ry-crop cul¬ 
tivation tlourishes exceedingly in this tract. To the cast of those 
villages, in the next north and south belt of villages, the rainfall, 
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though probably not much diminished in annual quantity, is some¬ 
what less certain and seasonable, these villages getting more of the 
heavy latter rains and less of the early rains in June. In the 
villages situated still further to the east this defect in the rainfall 
occurs more decidedly. But it is a more question of comparative 
advantages, for in no part of the tfiluka can the rainfall be called 
absolutely precarious and deficient on the average of seasons. 

15. The productions of the tdluka comprise nearly, if not 
quite, every kind of agricultural produce met with in Western India. 
In the extreme western villages “ragi,” alias “naelini,” the ordinary 
dry grain of tracts of heavy rainfall, is met with to some extent. 
Jow&ri, bajri, wheat, tur, and different kinds of pulses and oil¬ 
seeds as well as cotton are abundantly grown in the central and 
eastern parts, and thrive exceedingly well, especially in the central 
tract extending from the extreme southerly point, south of the river 
Warda, through a line passing near the town of Savamir, up to the 
extreme northern villages of the tdluka. Cotton is the groat 
exportable produce, and in consequence of some peculiarity oi soil 
and dampness of atmosphere proving especially favourable to the 
growth of New Orleans cotton, that variety has to a great extent 
supplanted the ordinary indigenous kind. The following is the 
area found under each kind of cotton in these villages, last year, 
according to the Mduilatddr’s returns :■— 


New Orleans, 

Iiuligcnom 

1 . 

Tutal Area under 
Cotton. 

Acres. 

32,360 

Acres. 

12,729 

Acres. 

45,089 


16. Bice is grown especially in the western villages, but 
some is also found in many of the central villages ; it is sometimes 
watered by direct rainfall, or by water falling on higher ground iu 
the vicinity aud intercepted and led into the rice fields by small water¬ 
courses, but much is watered from tanks, of which there are no loss 
than 123 used for irrigation in these villages; few of these are of any 
great area or rotain water up to the hot weather. In eight (8) vil¬ 
lages only are good tanks of considerable area, which either retain 
water throughout theyearor to an advanced period in the hotweather, 
when the water-supply will shortly be replenished by the thunder¬ 
storms common in the end of April or in the month of May. Failing 
water from the tanks, artificial irrigation is supplied from wells, or 
moro commonly from what may bo rather called holes in the 
ground fed by the underground drainage of the tanks. In these 
gardens, cocoanuts, supdri trees, sugarcane and pdnvel—the leaf 
eaten with betel-nut—are abundantly grown; rice is also often 
grown as a change of crop as a second crop. 
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17. In this tfiluka wo come, in fact, in proccodiug to the 
south on the first approach above Giiiits, to the system of cultiva¬ 
tion of cocoanuts, supari, and other valuable garden products under 
tanks which prevails so generally throughout Mysore, and is almost, 
if not quite, unknown in the Deccan, 

18. As regards communications, an i m m ense change has taken 
place in the last thirty years. At the time when the expiring 
settlement was made there was not a mile of made road in the 
tfiluka, or, indeed, within many miles of it; and the greater part 
of what internal and external traffic there might be was carried 
by pack bullocks. The natural line of export of produce was to 
the coast. About 1844-45 a commencement was made in North 
Kilnara to make cart roads from Sirsi to the coast. Hon&var was 
the port to which the first road pointed, but that was soon abandon¬ 
ed, and Kumta selected as the future port, the road leading to it by 
the Devitnatii Ghflt; but it was not till about 1848 that any through 
communication by cart road was effected between Hubli and 
Sirsi, and between 1850 and 1855 a road connecting Bankdpur Avitlx 
Sirsi passing near Hangal was made. Between I860 and 1865 a 
road was made from Baukdpur joining the Hubli and Sirsi road at 
Mundgod and going on to Yelldpur, where it joins the Hubli 
road to Kumta by the A'r bail Ghilt, which road below the ghdt 
bifurcates and also leads to Karwar. The northern part of the 
tfiluka can also cut iuto the Hubli and Kumta road vid Sirsi at 
Tadas, and get either to Kumta via the AVbail Gh;it or to Kflrwar 
over the same ghdt by a branch road from Tadas which cuts into 
the main coast road at a village named Kargod, about 20 miles on 
the Ilubli side of Yelklpur. As regards the south of the tfiluka, 
a line of communication exists between Haveri and Sirsi vid 
Samasgi which opens connection with Kumta. The portion from. 
Sirsi to Alur, about two-thirds of the whole distance, has been 
made for many years back., and the remaining portion up to Haveri 
has been sanctioned. 

19. The taluka is intersected on its western border by the 
old post road between. DhdrWilr and Harihar. Some ten years 
ago a considerable sum Avas annually expended on this road, as it 
formed part of the mail cart line between Bombay and Madras ; 
but on the opening of the railway through from Bombay to Madras 
in the beginning of 1870, this road ceased to be of imperial import¬ 
ance. It was at this time even not completely metalled ; and now 
in the rains where it passes through black soil, Avhieh it does for 
some distance in several parts in this tfiluka, it is very bad indeed. 
Communication to the east with Bellary, a railway station and great 
mart, is afforded by a road from Haveri to H&vanur, Bellary being 
about 80 miles from the latter place, and a road has been planned, 

b 818—2 
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and partially made in portions, from Savamir by Lakslimeslivar 
to Gadag. This is a very important road for tlio districts at 
either end of it, being a direct line of communication with the 
coast for Gadag and the country thereabouts, and as regards tlio 
northern part of the Bunkapur Tdluka, opens a fairly direct com¬ 
munication with the large trading town of Gadag ; and it is the more 
wanted, as parts of the lino between Savamir and Lakslimeslivar 
pass over a somewhat stony rugged country, where an excellent 
and durable road might be made, but in its natural state is only 
passable by laden carts with some difficulty. Between Mundargi 
in the Dambal Tdluka and Bankdpur a track exists passing through 
the Virpapur Pass in the Kappat Hills ; from Mundargi up to 
which pass a road has been made, a distance of about five miles. 
This line is much used by cotton carts in the fine weather. Of 
other minor lines of road there are several useful for local inter¬ 
course within the tdluka. 

20. Thus, in the place of the entire absence of direct com¬ 
munications with thu coast existing thirty years ago, now there is 
more than ono line by good roads to more ports than one ; there 
is also an open line of communication to the north, south, and east. 
Whenever produce can meet with the best or most convenient 
market, the way is open to it.* 

21. Of good markets there is no want both in the tdluka and 
in the immediate vicinity. Hdveri is a trading town of consider¬ 
able importance ; second to this come Bankdpur, Karajgi, and 
Hulgur ; there are also several minor markets withiu the tiiluka. 
Outside its borders, but at no great distance, there are Savamir, 
Lakshmeshvar, and Dhundslii, all of which are places wherein 
an external trade is carried on to a considerable extent. Many 
others might be named of minor importance. 

22. Hdveri is somewhat remarkable as a great centre of tho 
cardamom trade. This very valuable spice is extensively grown 
in North Kdnara about Sirsi and in the northern and western 
districts of Mysore. No cardamoms are supposed to acquire 
their full value till they have been soaked in the water of a certain 
well at Hdveri, to which place the cardamoms are brought from a 
considerable distance. I have heard this practice spoken of as 
necessary in cardamom-producing districts of Mysore, more than 
100 miles from Hdveri. I have never hoard that this water, 
which must be of a mineral or saline nature, has been analysed, and 
intend to obtain some of it on the earliest trustworthy opportunity 
and send it to the Chemical Analyser. The discovery of the 
component parts of the water and the consequent possibility of its 

* A small map is appended to this letter showing the position of the inland 
districts with reference to the ports on tho coast. 
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artificial manufacture becoming feasible, would be anything but 
a gain to the town of Hdveri, but it might prove of considerable 
importance to the whole cardamom trade. 

23. There are no manufactures of any great importance in 
this tdluka. Weavers, both in wool and cotton, are met with in 
greater or less numbers in many villages. Common coarse cotton 
cloths and ordinary blankets or kdmlis form the hulk of the 
articles manufactured. Karajgi, Nawd Kiti, and Baukdpur 
contain the largest weaving population ; each of these places has 
more than two hundred looms. It is satisfactory to be able to 
state that the weaving industry has by no means declined. I have 
obtained returns, from the Mdmlatddr, of the number of looms in 
the twenty-seven villages where most weavers reside, according 
to the returns of thirty years ago and in the }>resent year, of which 
the following shows the total result:— 


Year. 

Ilouaea. 

Souls. 

txioms. 

1845 


188 

1,047 

395 

1875 


371 

2,100 

867 


24. Further particulars regarding the minor manufactures 
of the tdluka will be found in para, 35 of the appended extract from 
a report by Captain Godfrey, Deputy Superintendent, the officer 
under whose supervision the classification was conducted. 

25. The following statement, compiled from the statistical 
returns made up at the time of the classification, aided by the 
returns of the census of 1872, shows tho comparative statistics of 
thirty years ago and the present or a very recent time :— 



At the time 
of previous 
Settlement. 

1875. 

Increase. 



Population. 

67,722 

88,800 

21,147 


+ 3P45 

n . „ „ 1 Flat-roofed and tilud . 

Houses j Thatched . 

10,481 

14,908 

4,427 


+ 42-23 

2,854 

2,089 


765 

—26-8 

Agricultural cattle .. 

21,877 

21,624 


253 

—MS 

Cows, buffaloes, and their young. 

38,400 

34,740 

• , « 

3,660 

—9-63 

Sheep and goats. 

18,0fi4 

12,976 


6,088 

—337 

Ploughs . 

No record. 

7,708 

7,708 



Carta . .. 

1,041 

4,115 

2,474 


+ 150 

Horses and ponies . 

5)12 

939 

27 


-2-96 

( Irrigation . 

No record. 

380 

380 

... 


Wella ... 1 Drinking . 


224 

OO4 



( Out of repair. 

... 

140 

140 
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26. * The population at present amounts to 218 per square 
mile—a large average rate for a district which is in the main dry- 
crop plain without any large or manufacturing towns within it. 
The numbers show a moderate and wholesome rate of increase. I 
have had the returns under this head carefully checked, and believe 
that those now shown are fairly correct. In houses there is a 
marked increase in the better class, the hat-roofed and tiled. 
Agricultural cattle in the taluka, as in others previously revised, 
show a small decrease. I am inclined to think that this is only 
partly due to the getting rid of useless and inferior cattle in conse¬ 
quence of the increased expense of keeping cattle. Here, as every¬ 
where in Dhiirwdr, the agricultural cattle now to be seen are ex¬ 
ceedingly good amt are a source of great pride to the owners, while 
thirty years ago this was very far from being generally the case. 
Bad cattle eat very nearly as much as good, and the people have, 
as their means have accumulated, discarded their inferior cattle 
and purchased those of a superior description, obtained mainly by 
importation from Mysore and the Bellary districts to the eastward ; 
consequently, while numbers have remained stationary, the cattle 
power of the country has greatly increased. I believe, however, 
that the number of agricultural cattle shown as now actually exist¬ 
ing is somewhat less than the truth. Tim returns were made up 
during the fair season, when a considerable number of the cattle 
of the district are employed in the carrying trade to the coast and 
elsewhere and escape return in the villages to which they belong. 

27. The reduction in the number of buffaloes, cows, sheep, 
and goats is due to the same cause, the iucreased cost of keep and 
reduction in the area of waste land on which formerly grazing was 
cheaply obtained. From my own observation in former times { 
can state that large numbers of beasts were then kept which were 
utterly useless for any purpose whatever ; the owner's when asked 
said, “As they cost nothing, they might as well live and eat as 
not.’’ Of ploughs we have no Former record, and I cannot help 
somewhat doubting the accuracy of the present return, which gives 
only one plough to 2ihjj acres of occupied land. The small number 
of ploughs may be partly accounted for by the fact that it is not 
the custom to plough black soil, which predominates in this t&luka, 
annually, or more than once in five, six, or more years,. The 
implement used in black soils instead of the plough is called 
“kunti,” a kind of scarifier which thoroughly loosens the soil 
and eradicates weeds to the depth of three or four inches. A 


* Statistical Table No. IV shows the detail of the population. The percent¬ 
age shown as able to read and write is—of males 8 - 7 against G'4 thirty years ago. 
Female education appears to have made little or no progress. Para. 49 of Captain 
Godfrey's report, appended, alludes specially to the subject of education, 
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picture of this and other agricultural implements in use in the 
Southern Mardtha Country will be found in the report of Mr. 
Young, Assistant Superintendent, appended to Captain Wingate’s 
original settlement report on this tiluka. It may appearl)ut a 
rude system of husbandry which uses the plough only once in 
several years, but in the deep black soils nature does to a great 
extent what the plough is required to do elsewhere. In the hot 
weather these soils crack in squares of about two-feot sides and 
about, one and half feet deep, each crack being about two inches 
wide. The first heavy fall of rain washes tho surface soil down 
into these cracks, exposing a fresh surface ; the annual repetition 
of this natural process ensures a constantly-recurring change of the 
surface soil. When the plough is used in black soil it is more for 
the purpose of eradicating weeds, which are beyond the reach of 
the kunti, than for bringing up the subsoil. 

28. The increase in carts—150 per cent.—is less than I 
should have expected. The number shown as existing at the time 
of the former survey is greater than was commonly met with, and 
I imagine that, similarly with the cattle, a considerable number of 
carts, absent from being employed in the carrying trade, have been 
excluded from the present returns. As regards horses, the past 
and present figures differ little. It is worthy of notice that the 
number of horses are just double those returned in the wealthy old 
Nawalgund T&luka, which is of larger areaand population. There 
is no special season for horses being more abundant in Bankdpur 
than in .Nawalgund, and the fact of their being so must bo taken 
a9 one indication of the people being exceptionally well off. 


29. Statistical Table No. V, made up in the classing estab¬ 
lishment, gives the proportion of agricultural and non-agricultural 
population. The proportion of tho latter class appears to be greater 
than I should have expected in this district where agriculture is 
the chief resource of tlie people, for manufactures there are none of 
any importance. The returns show the following proportions :— 
Agricultural 43 per cent., partly agricultural 16 per cent., non- 
agricultural 41 per cent. 


30. The appended return,* which is compiled from data 
* Appeudix A, collected during the classification from the 

p ' records of the Registration Office, rejecting 

all cases in which the sale included more than the simple land, 
shows the high value possessed by land in this taluka. For 
brevity’s sake 1 have excluded from the statement all instances of 
sale, &c., which occurred prior to 1873 ; otherwise double or treble 
the number of instances might have been given, but to no different 


effect than those which are shown. Fifteen to twenty times the 
survey assessment appears to be an ordinary rate at which land ia 
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recorded as changing hands, though higher rates are met with. 
The difficulty in all these cases of returns of sales in the registra¬ 
tion offices is, that we have no certainty that the entire transaction 
from first to last is before us; that which is registered is frequently 
only the closing transaction of a long series of borrowing and 
lending, involving the final transfer of the ownership of the land, 
and no more than is necessary is registered. 

31. The cases of sub-letting for money recorded are very 
few—four only in fact appear, too small a number on which to base 
any precise conclusions. The mortgages and leases are much moro 
numerous than the cases of sale or sub-letting. The commonest 
form of arrangement appears to be the making over a field for a 
moderate term of years on consideration of tbo receipt of a sum 
down, the lessee engaging to pay the Government assessment 
during the period of his tenure. Sums equivalent to 10 to 15 
years’ assessment and in some cases much more, even double those 
proportions, appear to be commonly paid down in this manner for 
a lease for that number of years. Considering the high interest 
which money bears in agricultural districts, even on security ofland, 
this is equivalent to a very high rate of annual rent. In former 
revision settlement reports of the Dhdrwdr Collectorate much 
information has been given regarding the high value of land, and 
the old JBank&pur Tdiuka is most certainly second to none in this 
respect, being—as it notoriously is, excepting some few villages 
comprising poor soil—one of the very best, if not the most fertile 
and prosperous tdlukas in the Southern Mardtha Country. 

32. From information collected at the time of the classification 
Captain Godfrey, who had charge of that operation, estimates that 
75 - 28 per cent, of the Government survey fields of the tifluka are 
actually cultivated by the occupant solely or in partnership with 
others, and 18 • 39 per cent, are sub-let, of which about 14 per cent, 
are sub-let on money rents and 4 percent, on rents payable in kind. 
2'89 per cent, are arable assessed waste, of which I may note some 
proportion consists of valuable grass lands not allowed to be taken 
up for cultivation but annually sold by auction. 3’44 per cent, 
consists of uuarable unassessed waste lands. The Collector has, in 
his remarks on previous revenue settlement reports, viewed with 
alarm the proportion of fields which were sub-let in the t&lukas 
reported on, which proportion does not materially differ from that 
occurring in this ffiluka, or about 20 per cent. I do not think that 
there is in this extent of sub-letting any cause for apprehension. 
Many a person holding land under Government finds himself, from 
one cause or another, holding more land than he can cultivate 
himself, and naturally sub-lets it to others. That ho can do so at a 
profit, instead of, as in former times, resigning it absolutely and 
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leaving Government the loser of the assessment flue on the resigned 
land, appears to rue rather a matter of congratulation than other¬ 
wise. To assume that there was no sub-letting in former times, 
and that the extent now sub-let is an indication of the land gradually 
passing out of the hands of the cultivating classes, appears to bo 
going too far. It is true that in former times there tvas an abund¬ 
ance of waste land available to the first comer ; but the breaking 
up of old waste is an expensive and laborious process, the full 
returns for which are not reaped for a year or two. Before the 
first settlement the most conveniently situated lands would, unless 
some special obstacle existed in the shape of an excessive assess¬ 
ment, ordinarily be occupied ; for a man of small means who could 
not wait for returns from his labour it would, even in past times, 
have been more profitable to take a clean field as a sub-tenant in 
preference to taking up land which had been waste for very many 
years. Henco I consider that during all past times some propor¬ 
tion of sub-lotting must have existed, and that what wo now find 
has by no means all sprung up during the period of the oxpiring 
settlement, 

S3. Regarding the rates at which land is ordinarily sub-let, 
no information is procurable among the people, who, as usual, are 
especially reticent on all matters of this nature. We know that in 
fair land, sub-let for payment in kind, half the gross produce is 
commonly paid to the owner of the land who pays the Government 
assessment, but the situation and condition of the land act material¬ 
ly in modification of these terms, 

34. Regarding prices in this t&luka in past times there is the 
usual difficulty in obtaining precise and trustworthy information. 

Appended to this letter is a statement* com- 
kod • piled by Captain Godfrey, Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent, from information obtained from the Lvarajgi Manilatddr,+ 
regarding the prices prevailing in the Iisivori and Karajgi markets 
since 1840. 1 also obtained in 1871 from the Bankdpur Mdmlat- 

ddr, through the Collector, price lists from 1817, and have 
obtained them from the Mdrnlatddr annually since. The Mamlat- 
ddr states that the figures in this return from 1817 to 1865 
are fdled in from the statements of the village people. As long 
back'as 1864 I began to collect information regarding past prices, 
requesting that information regarding thorn might be furnished 
from the tdluka records if procurable there, or otherwise be 
obtained, if possible, from sowkdrs. The Bankdpur Mdmlatddr then 


f Captain Godfrey states that bo obtained similar statements from tbo Banka- 
pur Mamlatdur; but they appeared so utterly untrustworthy that bo declined to 
make use of them. 
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reported that the old “ nirrik patties” had all been destroyed iti 
the general destruction of useless records about 1858, and that ho 
could obtain n6 information whatever from private sources. 1 did 
succeed at that same time—1864—in obtaining returns regarding 
past prices from several other tdlukas, and now show the averages 
for Rdnebennur and Rattelialli—the Kacheri towns of the Rod 
Tfiluka, neither of which can be considered such a good grain 
country as Bankdpur—in juxtaposition with the Mdmlatddris 
returns for Bankdpur* and Captain Godfrey’s, now furnished, for 
Hdveri and Karajgi 


Years. 

Bankiipur. 
Seraper Rupee. 

Ildncbenmir. 

Sora per Rupee. 

Rattelialli, 

Sers por Rupco. 

Captain (!od- 
frey’s ItotunlS. 
Sers per Rupee. 


Jowdri. 

Wheat. 

Jowdri. 

Wheat. 

Jo win. 

Wheat. 

Jowiri. 

Wheat. 

1840 to 1840 ... 

37 i 

29 

77 on 7 years. 


114 on 7 years. 


118 

45 


a 

284 

78 on 7 yearu. 


775 

... 

61 

31 

1860 to 1869 ... 

22J 

13 

38 on 4 years. 

Saw® 

33i 

... 

26 

17 


35. After a consideration of the figures of the above state¬ 
ment the figures shown under Bankdpur appear worthy of no confi¬ 
dence whatever. How the error arose—whether from some confu¬ 
sion in conversion of old sers, or whether erroneous information 
has been now given by design, which is not improbable—it is im¬ 
possible to say ; but any one with any remembrance of the prices 
prevailing throughout the Dhdrwdr Collectorate thirty years ago 
would condemn the figures under Bankdpur as fictitious, at a 
glance. 


* No. 129 of 1st Feb' 
mary 1875. 


36. The question, however, still remains unsolved as to what 
prices really were current in past times. It is not probable that 
there was any great difference in prices between Dambal and 

Karajgi and Hdvori in 1845. At para. 26 of 
my report* on the Dambal Tfiluka, revised 
last year, the average price of jowdri is given 
for 1843-44 at 99 sers per rupee from a report made by ine at the 
time from information collected on the spot, and wheat is in the 
same report put at 56^ sers per rupee. Captain Godfrey’s return 
for Karajgi and Hdveri put those grains, relatively, in the same 
year at 125 and 45 sors per rupee—a fifth more in one case and a 
fifth less in the other. The comparison of a single year is a small 
base on which to uphold or condemn a return of this kind, but it 
is not without value ; and I am inclined to attach trust, in the main, 
to the figures of Captain Godfrey’s statement in the earlier years. 
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The figures may be out one way or the other as much as 20 or 25 
per cent.; prices, in fact, then varied as much, and more than that, 
at different localities and in the same locality at different times. 

37. But I believe that we may safely, and without fear of 
putting prices too low, take the prices given for Hubli at para. 51 

* No i'ii of 29 th re P ort * on revision of that tdluka, 

January 1847. ’ f° r the more distant years, lowering them by 

20 per cent. Hubli is the chief and only 
large town—that is, with a population exceeding 20,000—in the 
Dhdrwdr Collectorate, and we may be certain that prices there were 
a full fifth higher than in the grain-producing districts of the centre 
of the old Bankapur Taluka, or of the rice districts to the west of 
it. We get, then, the following results as regards jowdri and 
wheat in comparison with Captain Godfrey’s returns for Karajgi 
and Hdvori. The years since 1872 arc separately shown according 
to three separate returns—the Bank&pur Mamlatddr’s, Captain 
Godfrey’s, and the monthly statements for Hubli published in the 
Government Gazette :— 


Year. 

No. 1. 

FTnbli Returns loss 20 per cent. 
Stars per Rupee. 

No. 2. 

1 Captain Godfrey's Return 
j for Iidveri und Karajgi. 

Bern per Rupee. 

Average of No. 1 arid No. 2. 
.Sera per Rupee. 


Jow&ri. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

j Jowdri. 

| Wheat. 

Rico. 

Jowdri. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

1844 to 1863 .. 

734 

59 

36 


.19 

37 J 

| 86i 

49 

37 

18.14 to 1863 .. 

301 

37» 

21 

SIS 

24 

-ui 

351 

nos 

31 

1884 to 1873 .. 

SB} 

11* 

1-4 

33 

m 

164 

29] j 

15 

1 










Bankipur M&mlatddr 

Return., 




for Hubli. 


1872 

28 

11 

114 

; 26 

16 

16 

20} 

in 

8 

1973 

264 

HI 

141 

17 

12 

12 

21 i 

12* 

8 

1874 


12 

214 j 

43 j 

14 

21 

26} 

19} 

11 

1875 

33 

20 

29 

3! j 

22 

22} 

27} 

24} 

15} 


38. An examination of the above return does not appear to 
bring us much nearer any definite conclusions if all the figures are 
to be taken as of equal value. As regards the old returns, those 
up to 1873, I have struck an average between Captain Godfrey’s 
returns and the Hubli returns, and shown this in the third division 
of the upper statement; it is, I think, as fair a representation of 
the average course of former prices as we can get. As regards the 
prices of the last three or four years, we are confronted by the 
most astonishing anomalies in the Bankapur returns, whether 
furnished by the Bankdpur Mdmlatddr or by Captain Godfrey who 
obtained his from the Karajgi Mdmlatddr and the averages of the 
returns quoted for Hubli in the Government Gazette. Considering 
b 818-3 
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that from Bankttpur to Hubli is not more than two days’ journey 
for a cart, and from Karajgi or Haveri not more than three days', 
and that there is a good road, at any rate during all the fair season, 
it is an utter impossibility that prices can have varied at the two 
places nearly cent, per cent, on the average of a year, and that, too, 
on an article like rice, far less bulky and weighty in proportion to 
its value than common grains. It is quite possible that at parti¬ 
cular times and places prices may have been as low as stated in 
Bank&pur during the last two years, but in the face of gazetted 
prices at Hubli I believe the Bank&pur and Karajgi Mdmlatddrs’ 
returns for recent years to be untrustworthy. The gazetted prices 
at Hubli, ot late years, I believe from careful enquiry, to bo about 
correct; and the Bankapur prices cannot, on the general average 
of the 3 ,, ear, have varied from them more than 20 or 30 per cent, or 
thereabouts. 

39. It will, therefore, appear that in the price of jowari the 
ryot is now about 80 to 100 per cent, better off than on the first 
decade of the expired settlement ; in wheat prices may be better 
now in about the same ratio ; in rice the ratio of increase may be 
a trifle less. The great difference between past and present times 
is, that formerly the seller was obliged to take what the buyer 
would give him, competition was very limited, and any quantity of 
common grain brought to market induced a ruinous fall in price. 
An excessive supply will now, of course, affect prices, but not as 
formerly; if grain is not wanted in one place it is in another, and a 
seller has always a fair chance of obtaining a remunerative price, 
which certainly was not the case in former times. It is to records 
of sales under pressure of glut or scarcity that we owe some of the 
extraordinary anomalies in the older returns of prices. The above 
estimates of the difference in the prices of the first decade of the 
expiring settlement and of those of the present time is unavoidably 
based, to a great extent, oil approximation, but I think if there is 
any error it is rather on the side of under-estimate of the difference. 
The second decade show's a great increase in price over the first, 
but this difference is much increased by the great rise which began 
to take place in 1861, and, as will be seen by reference to Captain 

Godfrey’s detailed statement,* arrived at its 
• Appendix B. culminating point in 1863, the last year of the 
second decade. 

40. But the principal export of the tilluka is cotton. Re¬ 
garding the present and past price of this staple we are in possess¬ 
ion of trustworthy information, and are independent of local 
statistics. Thirty to thirty-five years ago the American variety of 
cotton had not been introduced into the Dh£rwdr Collectorate, 
except to a most trifling extent. The cotton produce of the district 
consisted then of indigenous cotton known in the Bombay market 
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as “Kumta.” The price of this kind of cotton at that time may 
be put at Rs. 75 per khandi in Bombay—more frequently below 
that sum than above it. Now, Dluirwdr “sawginned,” under 
which name most of the cotton of Dhiirwdr is sold, is quoted at 
about Rs. 160 a khandi. If out of the 11s. 75 per khandi—Bombay 
price of thirty years back—Its. 25 went to transit and profits of 
intermediaries, the ryot only got Rs. 50 ; if the same sum now goes 
for transit and intermediaries, and with improved communications 
and competition it should certainly not have increased, -the ryot 
now gets Rs. 135 per khandi instead of Rs. 50 as in former times. 
His position is also materially improved by the introduction of the 
American variety of cotton, which both gives more weight of wool 
to the acre and of a superior quality. It is, on the whole, not too 
much to say that the ryot is, on the article cotton at present prices, 
a full 50 per cent, better off than he was formerly ; and a con¬ 
siderable fall must still take place before Dhrtrwdr sawginned is 
quoted at Rs. 125 a khdndi, which would still leave tho ryot about 
100 per cent, better off than formerly. 

41. It is a moderate estimate that each acre of the acres 45,089 
under cotton in this tdluka gives an average annual produce worth 
on the spot Rs. 14 per acre; at present prices this will give a total 
sum of over Rs. 6,30,000, or about three times tho whole land 
revenue of the tdluka, as proposed hereafter undor the revision, 
from one-fifth of the total area. Cotton, too, is by no means the 
only exportable product; all kinds of grain are exported to some 
extent, and sugar, oil seeds, pulse, and garden produce, cocoanuts, 
and supari, are all exported to a considerable extent., and are 
articles sure of a ready sale at all times. 

42. Statement C. of the Appendix gives the past revenue 
history of the tdluka srace 1836-37 ; of this statement the following 
is an abstract:— 


Year. 

Government 
occupied Land. 

Government j 
arable. RKHOAsecl 1 
unoecupied Land, 

Collections on 
Government 
Land. 

1 

Remissions. 

Outstanding 
Balaurtt at t.ne 
end of the year. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

IU. 

Rs. 

11*. 

1835 to 1846 . 

156,158 

Oft,269 ; 

86,849 

14,935 

7,107 

18*6 to J8M. 

189,690 

36,620 

88,143 

687 

4,367 

1856 to 1865 . 

321,632 

3,664 

1,06,943 

1 

.... 

1866 to 1874 . 

223,304 

1,033 

1,08,573 

.... 

... 


43. The detailed statement, Appendix C, merits a few re¬ 
marks. Before the settlement in 1845-46 each year shows large 
remissions and outstandings at tho end of the year, and for the 
last four years a declining area under occupation and a revenue 
diminishing at an accelerated pace annually. From what followed 
this evidently mainly arose from faulty distribution rather than 
marked excess of the assessment; for, while by the settlement the 
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demand was reduced but from Rs. 85,671 in 1845-46 toRs. 78,336 
in 1846-47, the waste laud, which at the time of the settlement 
was two-fifths of the whole in area, was rapidly occupied with 
annually-increasing speed, till in 1856-57 the occupied area had 
increased more than 50 per cent., and the annual revenue had 
attained to Rs. 1,02,355, a sum close on Rs. 5,000 more than had 
ever been realized in the ten years preceding the settlement. In 
the first ten years under the settlement, remissions and outstand¬ 
ings appear opposite most years, but from that year there have 
been no remissions whatever, and not a single rupee has. ever been 
outstanding at the end of the year. 

44. In 18G6-67 the area of unoccupied arable waste appears 
as acres 1,155 against acres 134,827 occupied. During the five or 
six years previous, the people appear to have taken up nearly every 
bit of available land ; some odd survey fields will never be readily 
taken up by any one, from being intersected with roads and paths, 
or for some other reason, which renders them an undesirable acqui¬ 
sition to any one valuing his peace and comfort. It appears that 
almost immediately some of these fields commenced to be resigned 
and the arable unoccupied waste area, which was acres 1,155 in 
1866-67, gradually increased to acres 2,779 in 1874-75 bearing 
assessment Its. 1,408. T have analyzed the returns for each ofthe 
villages in which there has been any material throwing up of land 
in the last seven years, and find that, as might be expected, it is 
generally land of low quality, and that a very few villages furnish 
the largest proportion of the whole. For instance, in the village 
of Surangi acres 482 have been thrown up since 1868, or close on 
one-fifth of the whole area of waste in the taluka. I do not attach 
any importance to the small resignation of land of late years ; the 
occupied area is still equal to that of 1860-61. Had it been eligible 
land wo may be sure it would have been appropriated long before 
I860. When taken up it was probably for grazing purposes only ; 
and the occupant, seeing the extreme pressure for land on the de¬ 
crease with falling prices, preferred to stand the chance of getting 
what grazing he wanted at the annual auction to agreeing for its 
permanent occupation. 

45. In a groat part of the taluka there is no waste land what¬ 
ever ; in eighty-eight villages there is not a single waste survey field. 
What waste there is, is generally in the villages to the west, 
bordering on the jungle, where grazing is abundant, and in the 
eastern villages, where there is a considerable area of poor hilly 
land ; grazing land, therefore, does not sell highly in this tdluka. 
The ouiy large piece of land sold for grazing in the western, or 
thoroughly cultivated, part ofthe tdluka is the old fort of Bankdpur 
which covers an area of acres 119, and sold in the last two years 
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for an average sum of Rs. 752-8*0. This is exceptionally good 
grass land, but still the price obtained is a very high one. 

46. The following statement shows the small extent to which 
it has been necessary to resort to special measures in order to get 
in the revenue :— 


Year. 

Notices issued in 
default of timely 
payment of revenue. 

Resort to actual 
sale. 

1872-73 . 


158 

3 

1873-74 . 

. 

188 


1874-75 . 

. 

141 

2 


47. The condition of the people is exceedingly good, and the 
land generally well and carefully cultivated, especially in the west¬ 
ern and north-western villages. Detailed remarks on this subject 
will be found in paras. 18, 19, and 54 of Captain Godfrey’s report, 
extracts from which are appended. 

48. X now come to the question of the revision of the assess¬ 
ment. We have a tdluka which was thirty years ago absolutely 
without communicatious by wheeled carriages with the coast, with 
two-fifths of the land unoccupied waste, yet possessing soil in a 
great part of exceptional fertility, and in those parts where the 
fertility of the soil is most marked a climate and rainfall leaving 
nothing to be desired. Now, we find a rise in prices of the princi¬ 
pal exportable articles of over 100 percent.; ample external com¬ 
munications provided, affording every facility for removal of produce 
to the not distant coast, which is nearer to the cotton districts of 
Dh^rwar here than in any other part of tho Collectorato; and, more¬ 
over, since the last settlement this triluka has received the advan¬ 
tage of the introduction of a new and very profitable description of 
cotton to which the soil and climate of this tract of country has 
proved especially favourable. It is clear that a considerable in¬ 
crease of assessment is justified. 

49. Captain Wingate in the original settlement of this tdluka 
made for dry-crop soils four groups of villages, as follows :— 


1st. 15 villages situated most to the west 
2W. 55 villages immediately to east of tho above 
3rd. 36 villages still farther t the east ... 

4th. 31 villages still farther to the east. 


Maximum Kate. 

Its. a, p. 
... 1 12 0 

... 1 8 0 

... 1 6 0 

... 1 40 
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50. It will be observed that the most westerly villages have 
the highest rate assigned to them. Captain Wingate had been 
barely two years in the Southern Mardtha Country when he fixed 
these rates, and put the relative advantages of his two first classes 
differently to what he certainly would have done, and in fact did 
do, a year or two later. The oxtreme westerly villages, including 
the detached block in the Hdngal Tdluka, have certainly a heavier 
rainfall, and are in every way less suitable for first-class dry-crop 
cultivation than the villages a little farther to the east. 

51. Commencing from the west, 1 propose to adopt the fol¬ 
lowing maximum dry-crop rates :— 

1st .—-Four (4) villages detached from the rest of the tdluka, 
and situated among the Ilangal villages; these villages 
were assessed at maximum dry-crop rates of Rs. 1-12-0 by 
Captain Wingate. Considering that they are not well 
circumstanced for the best dry-crop cultivation, I propose 
to adopt a maximum dry-crop rate for these of Rs. 1-8-0. 
1 find that the villages in the Hdngal Tdluka contiguous 
to these on the east, Captain Wingate put at Rs. 1-3-6 in 
the settlement of the Hdngal Tdluka, the year after 
Bankdpur. 

2nd .—Fifty (50) villages, of which sixteen (16) villages are 
situated on the western border of the main block of the 
tdluka, and thirty-four (34) are situated to the east, or 
inland, of the class to be next described. The sixteen 
villages first alluded to are, in my opinion, somewhat 
less favourably situated for dry-crop cultivation than the 
villages immediately to the east of them which form the 
next or 3rd class, from excess of rain ; and the thirty- 
four 1 consider to be, on the whole, somewhat less 
favourably situated as regards rainfall than the villages 
contiguous to them on the west, forming the next or 3rd 
class, and also less favourably situated as regards com¬ 
munications. For these fifty villages I propose to take 
a maximum dry-crop rate of Rs. 2. The eastern thirty- 
four villages of this group were in Captain Wingate’s 
Rs. 1-6-0 group, and of the western sixteen villages nine 
(9) villages were in his Rs. 1-12-0, and 7 in his Rs. 1-8-0 
groups. 

3rd.—Fifty-two (52) villages, which after striking off the six¬ 
teen western border villages, alluded to in tho last class, 
form the western part of the tdluka. These fifty-two 
villages are, as a whole as regards natural advantages, 
the best block of villages in the Dhdrwar Collectorate, 
in climate they are inferior to none, and have a soil of 
notoriously special fertility, arising from some cause inap- 
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preciable by the classification. For this group I propose 
to take a maximum dry-crop rate of Rs. 2-4-0. These 
villages were mostly comprised in Captain Wingate's 
Rs. 1-8-0 dry-crop group. 

4th. —Twenty-five (25) villages situated to the east of the 
thirty-four (34) eastern villages of class 2. These villages 
have a somewhat inferior climate to those adjacent of 
class 2, and are somewhat more remotely situated as 
regards communications. For these villages I have 
adopted a maximum dry-crop rate of Rs. 1-10-0; they 
formed Captain Wingate’s Rs. 1-4-0 group, excepting 
the six villages put now in the next or fifth present class. 

5th .~~Six (6) villages in the extreme east of the tdluka, com¬ 
prised in three separate patches, surrounded by Jilghfr 
country. Both in climate and communications these are 
the worst off of all; for these T propose a maximum dry- 
crop rate of Rs. 1 -6-0 ; they formed the worst portion of 
Captain Wingate’s Rs. 1-4-0 group. 

1)2. Of rice land thcro is a total area of acres 6,G80 against 
6,1 GO recorded by the old survey. Of this, acres 3,105 are Gov¬ 
ernment laud against 2,055 recorded at the last survey—an increase 
of acres 450, or 17 per cent. The increase on the imim land is 
only 3 per cent., which, at any rate, shows that fear of revision had 
no deterring effect on the making improvements. For this rice 
land T propose for the whole tdluka a maximum of Rs. 8. Regard¬ 
ing the nature of this rice land, and the rate adopted for it, a few 
remarks will be necessary. 

53. Water has a greater effect upon the value of irrigated 
land than soil. There are in use the Southern Mar&tha Country 
Survey, in tank districts, six classes of water, an abstract of the 
characteristics of which is here given as laid down by Captain 
Wingate iu 1847, when for the first time a systematic classification 
of water was introduced in the Southern Maritha Country 
Survey:— 

ls<.—A perennial supply from tank or stream, admitting of 
better kinds of sugarcane being grown every second or 
third year. 

2nd.—Supply from same source as above, hut not so good, 
admitting a second-rate crop of sugarcane. 

3rd .—Supply of water from same sources as in 1st and 2nd 
classes, but from land being situated high, or when the 
water does not run till the end of December or January, 
and, consequently, in either case sugarcane can only be 
grown when the rains have been very favourable. 
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Secondly. When water is not derived from a tank or stream, 
but in consequence of the land beiug in a low situation, 
sugarcane can be grown when the rains are favourable. 

4th ,—When there is not a supply of water, or advantages of 
situation, admitting of sugarcane being grown, but the 
supply of moisture is sufficient to admit of a rice and an 
after-grain crop being grown in one season ; or if an after- 
crop cannot, from some defect in the soil, be grown, yet 
the moisture suffices to produce an excellent rice crop. 

5th .—Supply same as in preceding class, but no after-crop 
can bo raised, and in consequence of the water-supply 
being drawn from a small tank or from channels led from 
higher ground, pretty frequent rainfall is required to 
give one middling rice crop. 

6th. —Water-supply derived from pure rainfall. 

Intermediate or half classes occur from striking the average 
of water classification in the several “ shares,” or portions 
of a field separately classed, in order to obtain the water- 
classification average for the whole field or the whole 
rice land in a field. 

54. The two highest classes, and oven the third class also, 
contemplate something better than what might be called mere rice 
land. In fact, the greater part of the sugarcane grown in the 
Dhdrwdr Collcctorate is grown in rvhat is ordinarily called rice 
land, being cultivated with rice followed by an after-crop two 
years out of three, and in the third year with sugarcane. It is 
not till we come to the 4th and 5th classes of water that pure rice 
land in the ordinary acceptation of the term is met with. 

55. We have to guard against assessing that rice land extra, 
and especially as such, which comes under the definition of an im¬ 
provement. Of course, if an excess of area was found now to be 
rice land above that recorded at the first survey, the presumption 
would be that the excess was the result of an improvement; this 
would, however, be by no means a certainty, as we know that it was 
not till a later period in the progress of the Southern Mardtha 
Country Survey that a systematic mode of dealing with the rice 
laud, either in measurement or classification, was adopted ; and 
though the total area has not very materially increased above that 
recorded at the first survey, about 8 per cent, only, yet owing to 
rice land having been in places disused as such, and converted 
into dry-crop land, the newly-made rice land must be something 
more than the difference between the old and new total areas. 
A survey field might show an increase of a fourth in the rice land 
now in it compared with that recorded formerly ; the water class 
in each third of the field would certainly differ much —part might 
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be watered from a tank and part by mere raiiTfsun m— imnid 
require a long and troublesome investigation, possibly coming to 
nothing in the end, to ascertain which part was the new rice land 
and which the old, and to what precise extent the water-supply 
applied to the new rice land was fairly exempt from taxation. 

56. I have endeavoured to meet, and I think effectually, 
any possibility of touching improvements by adjusting the assess¬ 
ment on all rice land in the following manner :— 

Land coming under 6th water class, or pure rainfall, is put 
at the simple dry-crop rate. Land coming under 5th water class 
is put at the assessment of'dry-erop land of the same quality, fairly 
well situated as regards accidental Hooding ; that is, with 1^ class 
added to its ordinary dry-soil valuation above tho 5th water class 
only does the assessment commence to differ from that imposed on 
dry-crop land Rice laud new above that class, which was placed 
at a lower rating in the previous assessment, must owe its in¬ 
creased valuation cither to the appropriation of external advan¬ 
tages, or to faulty valuation of advantages existing at the time of 
the first classification. Improvements of land so as to raise their 
water-supply above that described as 5th class are, as a general 
rule, far beyond the scope of private capital ; but should such be 
shown to have been mado, they must, of course, be duly respected. 
By putting tho new assessment of 5th class rice land at that on 
favourably situated dry-crop land, and that on 6th class rice land 
at tho simple dry-crop rate, whether the vice land in question is 
old or new, we effectually provide against putting any extra 
assessment on what may be fairly called untaxable improvements. 
And, further, to obviate any difficulty on the score of the soil 
classification having been improved by the conversion of dry-crop 
land into rice, I have, in all cases where - the present area of rice 
land materially exceeded that formerly recorded, reduced the pre¬ 
sent soil classification from half a class to a whole class, if it 
exceeded the old. 

As an explanation of the bearing of the combined water and 

soil classification 1 give in tho margin 
an extract from the table used for tho 
villages of the tfiluka under report, 
for which a maximum dry-crop assess¬ 
ment of Rs. 2 is proposed. This 
extract shows the bearing of water 
classification on 16-anna or lst-class 
soil and on 12-anna soil, which suffi¬ 
ciently explains tho mode of working 
out the combined assessment, and 
shows the operation of the water 
classes. Jt will be observed that in 
the upper classes the assessment docs not descend in precisely the 
b 818—4 


Water 

Classification. 

1 

Soil CloRiffl cation. j 


Annas 16. 

Anna* 12. | 

( 

1 

8) 

11-12 

1*8 

7 

ft-14 

2 

6 

5-» 

2-6 

6 

4-4 

3 

4-4 

39 

3-6 

3-3 

2-15 

4 

3 

2-7 

4-6 

2-10 

2-2 

6 

a-6 

1-13 

6-6 

2-2 

1-10 

6 

2-0 

1-8 





same ratio as the simple soil valuation, water having more to do 
with tlio value for assessment purposes thau soil. The difference 
in the assessment in the higher classes in each step up is consi¬ 
derable ; but the difference between the productive power of the 
first threo classes is most marked, they being severally represented 
by first class sugarcane, middling sugarcane, inferior or uncertain 
sugarcane. 

57. The precise valuation given in tho extract of the table 
above has been modified, specially for the rice lands of this tdluka, 
so far that the rice classes proper, those below tho third, are put 
on what would bo a Rs. G maximum scale, while above third the 
differences between each class are increased so as to attain a Rs. 8 
maximum scale. The effect is to keep down the assessment on 
the rice lands and to keep that on the sugarcane lands up. On 
the lower class rice lands especially it is always desirable to bo 
low, as this is rather a precarious cultivation, though exceediugly 
profitable in some years. In this taluka there was an additional 
reason : in examining the old rice land assessments I find they 
were generally very low indeed. The system of distributing the 
assessment in these lands then in force is not described by Captain 
Wingato in his report; it was, in fact, the first rice country of any 
extent that he had touched, and it was not till afterwards that the. 
plan of defining water classes by precise valuation was framed ; 
moreover, he had formed an estimate of the value of rice cultiva¬ 
tion which lie saw reason afterwards to somewhat modify. Cap¬ 
tain Wingate’s proceedings in regard to this kind of cultivation 
were in this tiiluka, I believe, to a great extent tentative, and 
therefore necessarily on a low and safe standard. In this taluka 
ho took Rs. 5 as the highest rate for these rice lands, inclusive of 
the combined rice and sugarcane lauds; while in the Dhitnvftr 
Taluka, settled two years after, rates of Rs. 8 for a large part of 
the tilluka were sanctioned, and have not been found to press 
unduly. And similar and even higher maximum rates still, up to 
Rs. 12 for lands round Belgautn, were afterwards proposed with 
Captain Wingate’s approval. 

58. But, as Captain Wingate’s Banktfpur rice assessment 
was decidedly low, some respect is due to expediency in keeping it 
very fully low now in the pure rice lands, apart from what is called 
for by the uncertainty of the crops on some of these lands. But 
the same call does not exist in the case of these lands, which pro¬ 
duce sugarcane,* and have excellent water-supply generally coming 


* The average prioo of jdgri, the eoarso sugar manufactured, has rison much 
during tho past thirty years. The following are recorded by tho Bankapur Miim- 
latdiir as the average prices per local sugar maund of about 26 Ihs.: — 


1841-50 

1851-60 

1861-70 


Its. a. 
0 12 
1 12 
2 8 


Rs. a. p, 
1 8 0 
1 12 0 
1 8 0 


1873 

1874 
1876 
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from large tanka. In this tdluka, a Rs. 8 maximum rate means 
fis. 6 water-rate, and this is, I imagine, a good deal less than the 
Irrigation Department would consider a modest demand for one 
year of sugarcane and two yeai*s of double crops. 

59. After fully considering the matter from every point of 
view I could see no reason for proposing more than one maximum 
rate for all the rice land in this tdluka ; the minimum rate, as 
above explained, differs and falls with the falling dry-crop rate on 
proceeding to the east, and in this falling provides fully for light¬ 
ening the rate on the lower classes of rice in the very little of 
this land which will be found away from the moister tracts in the 
west of the tdluka. The precariously cropping rice land will bo 
found in the 5th and 6th classes of water, but mostly in the latter, 
which, whether old or new rice land, bears the simple dry-crop 
rate of the village, and, therefore, being taxed as dry-crop land, the 
cultivator has no cause of complaint if he chooses to indulge in 
speculative agriculture and gets no return at all in one year in 
three. 

60. According to the records of the last survey, the Govern¬ 
ment occupied rice land amounted to acres 2,655, bearing assess¬ 
ment Rs. 5,720, or on the average Us. 2-2-6 per acre. According 
to the present survey and proposed rates tho area is acres 3,105, 
and the assessment Its. 10,177, or an average of Rs. 3-4-5 per 
acre, Tho increase on the average rate is considerable ; but boaring 
in mind that a part of the increase is due to increase in the soil 
rates, and that a material part of the area is under the irrigation 
of good tanks, a sufficiently low average rate will remain for the 
lower description of rico land. 

61. I now come to the garden lands. Of this, there was, 
according to the last survey, a total area of acres 1,458, of which 
acres 866 were Government land. Now, according to the present 
survey, there is a total of acres 1,516, of which acres 965 are 
Government land. Of the total area, acres 400 are motasthal or 
watered from wells, and acres 1,116 arc pdtasthal, or watered by 
channels led from tanks or streams—in this case almost without 
exception from tanks. As already stated, much of this bagait is 
situated under large tanks retaining water all the year round, and 
produces crops of the highest value, such as cocoanuts, panvel—tho 
leaf oaten with betelnut—supdri, and sugarcane. Remarks at 
some length on the former deteriorated state of these gardens and 
of thoir unequal, aud in many cases excessive, assessment will be 
found in paras. 29 to 35 of Captain Wingate’s report on the first 
settlement of this tdluka. Captain Wingate adopted a maximum 
rate of Rs. 15 per acre, descending downwards according to the 
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circumstances of each garden. I cannot find that, practically, any 
assessment in excess of Its. 14 per acre was actually imposed by 
him, and in fact only in twelve survey fields in excess of Rs. 12. 
Many of the gardens were in a very ruinous condition at the time 
of the first settlement from excessive over-assessment and conse¬ 
quent poverty of the holders—the actual rate per acre in many 
cases being, before the last settlement, as high as Rs. 40 per acre. 
It was a matter of absolute necessity to assess such deteriorated 
gardens lowly, and, consequently, varying rates are found on 
gardens under the same tank with the same soil and the same 
supply of water, at present at any rate, and now in equally good 
condition, having in fact the very same crops growing on them. 
On the gardens in good condition it even was necessary, thirty 
years ago, to give large reductions ; hut for revenue considerations 
not larger than was absolutely necessary, in order to be able to 
spare the poorer gardens and enable them to bring their condition 
up to a fitting correspondence with their respective advantages, 
which appear now to be fairly turned to account as a general rule. 

62. I propose, therefore, to adopt a maximum garden rate 
of Rs. 12 per acre for the hiluka. This will give a reduction in 
some cases, but not in a very large number, and will enable all 
gardens to be put uuder one fairly uniform footing according to 
the supply of water available in each ense. This reduction of 
maximum rate will not involve any loss of revenue, as many cases 
of good gardens not paying any water-rate have been discovered 
in the present survey, they being entered as dry-crop in the papers 
of the last Burvey and so assessed, and have paid nothing beyond 
dry-crop assessment to this day, though for years back they must 
have been cultivated as bdg.iit and have been drawing water 
from a Government tank. The following statement shows the 
area and assessment of the Government p^tasthal b&g&it ac¬ 
cording to the old records and according to those of the present 
survey : — 



| 

Acres. I 

Assessment. 

Average Rate 
yer Acre. 



Its, 

Its. a. p. 

By old survey records of J874-75 

G24 

4,980 

7 15 8 

By new survey 

732 

6,919 

9 7 3 


The difference in area does not represent the new bAgdit land 
fully, as a good deal of the land recorded as bSgtiit at the last 
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survey is now found to be disused as such and used as dry-crop 
land. 

63. It appears to me that some cases will be found of inam 
dry-crop lands having been made into garden with water from a 
Government tank without payment. In such cases the full 
amount due to water will require to be imposed on the indmddrs. 

64. As regards wefl garden the usual treatment was adopted 
in accordance with Government Resolution No. 1028, dated 25th 
February 1874, the well bdgd.it recorded at the last settlement 
being assessed within the highest l’ate on dry-crop land, and the 
area since converted into bagd.it at simple dry-crop rate. In a 
few cases of well garden land, the well watering which was 
situated immediately below a tank and clearly drew its supply of 
water from it, a rato nothin excess of double the ordinary dry-crop 
rate was imposed. 


65. The following statement shows the general result of the 
imposition of the above proposed rates of assessment on each 
group or class of villages and on the whole tnluka :— 




l 

By Fovmrb 
SuuVby. 

By Revision Sluvev. 

Class. 

Number 

of 

Villages 
in each 
Class. 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Dry- 

orop 

Bate. 

1 

| Government 
| occupied laud. > 

Government 
occupied land. 

Government 
unoccupied 
assessed waste. 

Total. 

Increase 

of 

As*ww- 




Acren. 

' Assess-. 
merit. 

Aevca. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Acrt*s. ! 

1 

Assess- , 
luent. 1 

1 

Acres. 

Aaneag- 

rnent. 

ment 
per cent. 



Rs, a. 


Hs. 

•fl *j| 

Rs. 


Rs. | 


Bs. 


1st . 

4 

1 8 

3,142 

3,437 

3,476 

4,951 j 

245 

m 

8,721 

5,349 

441 

2nd . 

00 

2 0 

43,164 

i 36,201 


54,478 

2,732 

1,250 

63,992 

55,728 

50;1 

3rd . 

52 

2 4 

44,019 

j 47,976 

44,975 

74,991 

528 1 

[ 302 

45,503 

75,293 

56-3 

4th . 

20 



16,2113 

31,441 

22,J34] 

2,747 

687 

34,188 

22,821 

S5-8 

6th . 

6 

. - 

i a 

7,081 

3,9,*>4 

7,181 

4,848] 

4 

1 

7,186 

4,849 

22*6 

Total ... 

137 


132,771, 

1,07,951. 

187,333 

1,61,402 

6,250 

2,638 

143,589 

1,64,040 

49’6 

6th * Byihatti, 

a dotaoued t il¬ 
lage in nubli... 


2 0 

10,090 

9,777 

10,151 

16,189 

4 

4 

10,155 

16,193 


Grand Total... 

338 


142,861j 

1,J 7,7281 

147,4S4 

1,77,591 

0,260 

2,642 

153,744 

1,80,233 



* Ryfihatti will bo found separately reported on In paras. 70 and 77. 


66. The total increase in Bankdpur is estimated at 49'5 per 
cent., a little less than in the Hubli, Nawalgund, and Dambal 
tdlukas settled in the two preceding years. This estimate is at 
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present only approximate, as the detailed papers are only in pro* 
cess of being made up ; but I do not believe it will vary one 1 per 
cent, either way from that amount. Considering the great 
advantages of this tdluka and the lowness of the old assessment, 
the increase can only, I believe, be viewed as most moderate. 
The town of Savanur was with the other villages of that State 
settled five years ago, and a maximum rate of Its. 4 for the town 
itself considerably reduced the former assessment, and is working 
satisfactorily, I am informed. The contiguous and, indeed, inter¬ 
mixed villages of the Kundgol Taluka of the Jamkhandi Jsighlr 
were settled three years ago, and in those maximum rates from 
Es. 3-12-0 to Es. 3-8-0 were introduced. 

67. It will be observed that the largest increase—56‘3 per 
cent.—is in the 3rd class, the best block of villages in the tdluka, 
and I am inclined to think in the Southern Mardtha Country. 
This group of villages comprises within its line of boundary the 
jdghlr town of Savanur above alluded to, and is equivalent in posi¬ 
tion to the best of the Kundgol .Jdghi'r villages above. In the 
case of both Savamir and Kundgol wc were obliged, as far as wo 
consistently could, to make up a certain revenue. The people in 
jaghlr states are accustomed to much heavier payments than they 
are called on to make in Government territory, and heavier survey 
rates can be imposed without their repining, and must be imposed 
in order to afford that amount of the revenue without which the 
Chief will not give his consent to the settlement. But if the 
j£ghir village can pay Es. 4 to Es. 3-12-0 per acre, the people of 
the adjacent Government villages can pay Es. 2-4-0 on the same 
quality of land, and, moreover, I have no doubt whatever that 
they will pay it without any sign of discontent. The villages of 
the 2nd class are just inferior to those of the 3rd class ; their in¬ 
crease is just a trifle less, namely, Es. 50 - l per cent. 

68. Next in order of increase come the four villages of the 
1st class. Captain Wingate’s dry-crop maximum rate of Es. 1-12-0 
is hero reduced to Es. l-S-0 ; but, notwithstanding, an increase of 
44T per cent, appears from increase on the rice and garden land and 
from a considerable area of very valuable garden land coming for 
the first time under assessment. 

69. In the 4th and 5th classes the increase descends in the 
regular gradation of these classes, being less and less favoured in 
situation and other advantages. 

70. There are no cases of very excessive percentages of in¬ 
crease on whole villages; there are three villages only showing 
increases in excess of 80 per cent. These as well as half the 
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villages having increases between 70 and 80 per cent, are villages 
of the 3rd or Rs. 2-4-0 maximum class—villages of the very 
highest advantages, and for which expediency, and not inability 
to pay, induced me to refrain from proposing a somewhat higher 
maximum. In most of the other cases of the large increases it 
will be found that there is some increase in the area of rice or 
garden land ; a very few acres of the latter of the higher quality 
would throw up the percentage increase in the case of a small 
village most materially. Ju two villages of the 1st class, Nos. 1 

and 4 of the general list*—Belwattiand 
ppen 1X 1 Badamgatti—the increase is large in the 

rice land. I see nothing in the papers to lead me to doubt its cor¬ 
rectness, but shall have some further examination made of the 
water classification before confirming it finally. 

71. The following statement shows the total area and assess¬ 
ment of the taluka under every head :— 


1 

Tenure of Land. 

i 

; 

By former Survey, 

By Revision Survey. 

Collection 

I Acres. 

I Assessment, j 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

InAms. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

(jovornmcnt occupied land . 

Do. unoccupied arable waste. 

InAms . . 

Government uuarable uuaeaessed 
waste ... ... ... ... ...j 

132,771 

2,779 

89,410 

34,028 

1,07,951 

1,408 

86,740 

XL i 

i 

137,333 

6,256 

90,290 

i 

25,892 

1,61,402 

2,638 

1,26,851 

49,114 

Total ... 

258,988 

1,96,099 

259,77G 

2,90,891 

49,114 


The total increase in area by the present survey acres 788, as 
explained in a preceding para., is to be accounted for by more 
careful measuring up. The increase in the area of Government 
land, both occupied and waste, will bo accounted for by the dimi¬ 
nution under the head of uuarable ; this is not due, to any great 
extent, to the transfer from the unarable to the arable head of 
large areas included in survey fields by the last survey under the 
first head, but to the accumulation of small differences and to new 
arable survey fields being made, comprising the better portions of 
large fields formerly entered as unarable. 

72. Over the whole Government occupied land of every kind 
the existing assessment shows an average of Re. 0-12-7 ; and 
under the proposed rates Rs. 1-2-10 appears as the averago rate, an. 
increase of Re. 0-6-3 per acre. 

73. I have now finished my proposals for the revision of the 
assessment of this tdluka. The increase in revenue might easily 
have been made somewhat higher by increasing the rate on the 
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central and north-western part of the taluka, but in consequence 
of the low former assessment of many of the best villages a good 
number of eases of heavy increases would have occurred. This it 
appeared to me expedient to avoid. We might, and, I doubt not, 
with equal ease, have got another 5 per cent, of revenue ; but the 
proposed rates give a very handsome increase, and with it, in my 
opinion, we may be fairly content. 

74. As at the time of the past settlement, the great resource 
of this tdluka is the production of cotton. At the time of the first 
settlement cotton of the ordinary indigenous kind was the only 
kind known, except possibly in the case of a few experimental 
fields. Since, a superior kind has been introduced—the New 
Orleans variety—and in this tract thrives better than anywhere else 
in the Southern Mardtha Country or indeed in any other part of 
India. But the wool of this kind cannot be cleaned from the seed 
except by means of a gin or some such machinery. The cotton 
was introduced by Government, who for a series of years took 
measures which were reasonably effective in keeping the gins in 
good working order—in such order, at any rate, as not seriously 
to damage the fibre of the cotton. Of recent years, from one 
cause or another, the gins have fallen into a very bad condition, 
indeed, and the staple of the cotton is becoming annually worse 
and worse. The total number of the saw-gins in the old tdluka 
arc 320, valued at Ks. 60,374 ; those gins are the private property 
of cultivators and cotton dealers. But it is not probable that 5 
per cent, of them are in such order as not seriously to damage and 
depreciate the fibre of the cotton passed through them. Legisla¬ 
tive interference has been proposed placing all cotton machinery 
under duly authorized inspection, with power to close any which 
was found in an inefficient or destructive state. On different rea¬ 
sons this proposal has met with little favour from the general 
mercantile community in Bombay or from Government, though 
the European merchants on the spot and some in Bombay also 
deem some such measure the only present practicable remedy. 
The subject is a very large one which can hardly be fully discussed 
here, but perhaps enough has been said to show the necessity of 
some attention being paid to the subject, and some regular enquiry 
held; for a most important article of export as Avell as one capablo 
of supplying many special wants in the Bombay mills, runs a fair 
chance of being driven out of the market before the natural remedy 
can intervene to save it. As soon as railway communication is 
available with the Dhftrwtir Districts,. European cotton-cleaning 
factories under proper supervision will spring up and do all that is 
necessary in providing proper machinery, but some years may 
olapse before that fortunate time arrives. 
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75. On the subject of improvements in communications I 
have but a few remarks to make. The chief objects calling for 
immediate attention and a concentration of resources on them 
seem to me to be:— 

1st .—The improvement of the main Dhdrwar and Harihar 
road so as to render it fully passable by carts, even after 
heavy rains. 

2ndly. —The completion and making passable, in all weather, 
the line from Bankdpur to Gadag via Savarnir, Laksh- 
meshvar, and Mulgund. 

3 rdly. —The construction of the line from Savarnir to Mun- 
dargi by tho Virpapur Pass. 

7G. I have now to allude to the revision of the assessment 
of the village, or rather town, of Byahatti belonging to tho Hubli 
Tdluka—for it has a population of 3,880 souls—which falls in this 
year. This village is shown on the map as situated where the 
high road from Hubli to Nargund and ShoMpur crosses that from 
Bellary and Gadag to Dhanvar ; it is within ten miles of Hubli, 
and within fourteen of Dharwar. This village is so situated as to 
have a good and certain rainfall, and with small exception consists 
of one groat sheet of black soil. It belonged to the Soui Chief, 
and lapsed to Government on bis death without heirs in about 
1844-45. It was surveyed at once, and settled in the following 
year. Byahatti is now one of the finest and most prosperous 
villages in the Dharwdr Collcctorate, which was far from being 
the case at the time of its lapse to Government. It is bounded on 
the south and west by two villages already revised in the Hubli 
T&luka two years ago—Kusugal and Sul, and I propose for it the 
same maximum dry-crop rate as was applied to those villages, with 
which it is in circumstances precisely identical, namely, Rs. 2, 
sanction to which is also requested. 

77. Byahatti* contains by present survey a total area of 
16,186 acres, and a total assessment, according to the old survey, 
of Rs. 14,942, of which Its. 9,777 was on Government land. 
According to the proposed rates the total assessment will be 
Rs. 24,954, of which Rs. 16,189 will be on Government land—an 
increase of 65'6 per cent., which is a trille less than the increase 
falling on the adjacent villages of the same character settled two 
years ago. 

* Supplementary statistical information in connection with the village of 
Byahatti contained in Tables Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 collected at the time of revision, 
survey and a comparative revenue statement showing the revenue realized since 
the introduction of tho original and the revision survey settlement is annexed 
alter each respective statement lor the main body of villages under the revision 
settlement. 

B 818—5 
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78. The revision of assessment of the whole of the country- 
above alluded to will, I estimate, cost the sum of Rs. 38,800, and 
will secure an additional annual revenue of Rs. 59,863 ; and, if I 
may judge from the experience of the past two years’ revision 
settlements in Dhdrwflr, this additional revenue will be paid with¬ 
out the slightest difficulty or discontent. 

79. It now only remains to ask for the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment to the settlement above proposed for thirty years. 

80. Appended to this letter are the usual statistical returns 
and copy of tlio original settlement report made by Captain 
"Wingate. 

81. T also append extracts from a report by Captain Godfrey, 
the officer who conducted the classification. 

Your obedient servant, 

W. C. ANDERSON, 

Survey and Settlement Commissioner, S. D. 

Forwarded through the Collector of Dhdrw&r and the Revenue 
Commissioner, S. D. 



STATISTICAL TABLE No. III. 

Details of Cultivation in A. D. 1875. 
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Statement showing articles sold by weight measures. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Price List for Karajgi and llavcri markets of certain agricultural products 
of the old Bankdpur Tdluka made oat from information obtained from 
the Mdmlatddr, aucl reduced to Indian Sers of 80 Tolas, 


Ybaiw, 

Jowftrl, 
soi-h p«r 
Rupee. 

Wheat, | 
HL>rs l 
pt*r 
lupcu. 

Gram, 

seVS 

per 

Rupee. 

Rice, 

sera 

prr 

Rupee. 

Tur, 

were 

per 

Kupoc. 

Must, 

801*8 

per 

Ru pet*. 

Matki, 

sers 

per 

Rupee. 

Kulthi, 

sers 

per 

Rupee. 

BAjri, 

sers 

I»er 

Rupee. 

RAla, 

sere 

|K>r 

Rupee. 

ftagi alias 
Nachna, 
sers per 
Rupea 

X 

2 

3 

4 


6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

1840 . 

122 

49 

49 

49 

60 

60 

77 

77 

77 

98 

160 

1841 . 

122 

49 

49 

49 

60 

60 

77 

77 

77 

98 

160 

1842 . 

122 

49 

49 

49 

60 

60 

77 

77 

77 

98 

160 

1843 

112 

46 

46 

43 

53 

56 

75 

92 

70 

97 

157 

1844 . 

131 

50 

41 

43 

53 

52 

66 

87 

77 

87 

131 

1845 . 

125 

45 

45 

45 

53 

50 

73 

81 

60 

100 

160 

1810 . 

122 

45 

44 

43 

51 

53 

70 

75 

75 

94 

141 

1847 . 

120 

40 

37 

40 

48 

47 

64 

71 

62 

87 

141 

1848 . 

112 

41 

37 

37 

50 

45 

62 

70 

59 

75 

125 

1849 . 

101 

37 

30 

. 

39 

46 

41 

50 

61 

77 

70 

111 

Average 

IIS'90 

4510 

43’3 

43 9 

53'4 

52-4 

69-1 

76-8 

71-7 

90-4 

144 6 

1850 . 

109 

45 

30 

43 

44 

44 

84 

66 

60 

79 

120 

1851 . 

101 

42 

36 

39 

47 

45 

64 

63 

60 

75 

120 

1852 . 

23 

16‘ 

16 

18 

36 

36 

45 

54 

33 

80 

36 

1853 . 

48 

30 

27 

28 

45 

47 

521 

701 

521 

36 

43 

1554 . 

48 

41 

30 

30 

464 

431 

464 

60 

54 

54 

75 

1855 . 

211 

12 

94 

154 

284 

28), 

36 

33 

244 

221 

33 

1850 . 

30 

27 

241, 

42 

36 

30 

251 

27 

30 

42 

551 

1857 . 

45 

3fi 

30 

24 

33 

33 

42 

341 

48 

451 

631 

1858 . 

541 

42 A 

35 

241 

49 

43 

421 

47 

4‘2 

47 

68 

1859 . 

28 

20 

fifth 

21 

16 

28 

36 

42 

38 

42 

54 

Average 

51-4 

3I'2 

26-5 

28'5 

381 

37-8 

46-4 

497 

44-2 

47 3 

66-8 

1800 . 

421 

28 

21 

26 

35 

39 

42 

42 

35 

35 

521 

1861 . 

224 

174 

15 

14 

21 

241 

28 

42 

28 

26 

431 

1862 . 

12 

M 

14 

101 

171 

21 

19 

171 

14 

171 

151 

1803 . 

7 

34 

31 

41 

51 

6.) 

9 

14 

9 

l()i 

131 

1864 . 

9 

7 

61 

7 

9 

101 

104 

14 

101 

101 

101 

1805 . 

24 

16 

14 

16 

20 

16 

20 

20 

24 

24 

32 

1866 . 

32 

24 

20 

1C 

24 

24 

28 

32 

32 

30 

40 

1867 . 

40 

20 

20 

16 

25 

24 

28 

30 

40 

32 

44 

1868 . 

40 

20 

16 

16 

24 

28 

31 

40 

40 

32 

48 

1869 . 

36 

24 

17 

20 

28 

30 

32 

48 

32 

82 

56 

Averago 

20-5 

17'4 

14-7 

14 6 

20.9 

22-35 

2475 

29-95 

26-45 

24*95 

35-65 

1870 . 

48 

24 

16 

24 

26 

26 

32 

48 

32 

32 

56 

1871 . 

48 

20 

16 

20 

21 

24 

30 

40 

32 

20 

32 

1872 . 

26 

16 

12 

16 

21 

24 

29 

32 

12 

12 

17 

1873 . 

17 

12 

10 

32 

16 

16 

IS 

23 

20 

17- 

24 

1874 . 

43 

14 

14 

21 

20 

18 

20 

24 

30 

40 

24 

Average 

36-4 

17-2 

13-6 

18-6 

21-4 

21-6 

25-8 

33-4 

25-2 

24*2 

30-6 


W. C. ANDERSON, 

Survey and Settlement Commissioner, S. D, 
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Survey and Settlement Commissioner, S. D. 
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Government gixji’pibp Land 





































Name of Village. 


& 

1 

| 

i 

Dry-crop. 

Rioe. 

Garden. 

Total. | 

* 

J* 





E- 

3 

to 


— 


— 





£ 





'd 

a 

0} , 

? a 

t 

ri 


.j 

§ 


c 

V 


1 


c - 

1 

6 

£7 




.9 

3 

3 

it 

"5 b 0 
o.2 

H 

P 

3 

£ 

Acres. 


Acres. 

g 

5> 

3 

Acres. 

a 

-4 

Acres. 

S 

! 

s 

8 

4 

D 

« 

7 

6 

9 

,0 

„ 

13 

13 

14 

15 



1st Ctaa*. 



1st Claso 




Rs. 


Kl. 


Rs. 


Tts. 






Re. a. 











pj 

1 

Belwattl.. 

.. 


1 8 

1,681 

586 

601 

451 

223 

845 

14 

mioM 

898 

P96 


2 

fiolgal 



Do. 

1,788 

480 

812 

#28 

299 

708 

7 

48 

1,1)8 

1,382 

d 

3 

Kadshctiliall .. 



Do. 

wwzm 

93 

727 

657 

77 

106 

„ 


8'>4 

823 

W 

4 

Badaiugatti 

•• 


Do. 

789 

351 

197 

130 

125 

200 

•* 

.. 

322 

396 



Total of t.be 1st Class 


•• 

5,276 

1,609 

2,397 

1,88# 

724 

1,423 

21 

148 

3,142 

3,437 






2ijdClaa> 












6 

Kotlgori 



2 0 

1,669 

370 

987 

1,122 





987 

1,122 


C 

OhatipOr 



Do. 

985 

HO 

377 

3)4 





377 

314 


7 

Narayanpfir 



Do. 

84!) 

45 

378 

440 

6 

10 



8H3 

466 


a 

Mtlkbasrikattl 



Do. 

759 

01 

3 2d 

273 

1 u 

207 



440 

540 


» 

Nidgundl 



Do. 

603 

246 

184 

201 

85 

1W2 



2(19 

393 


10 

Jaklnkattl 



Do. 

631 

1 02 

185 

1)7 

71 

86 


:: 

Vftfl 

203 


li 

Hotflr .. 



Do. 

1,089 

57 

004 

602 

30 

84 



634 

616 


12 

Bel ad Bnarikatti 



Do. 

•Mi 

92 

80 

03 

83 

66 



313 

118 


m 

JaUkatti 



Do. 

476 

7 

290 

840 


.. 



296 

310 


14 

Mndli .. 



Do. 

1,840 

JO-1 

653 

510 

215 

4#ii 



808 

970 


16 

KnrrmflhaU 



Do. 

868 

3*>5 

230 

102 

1.11 

212 



SM 

814 

M 

ifl 

Shadambl 



Do. 

2,075 

101) 

1,024 

872 

175 

499 



1,199 

1,371 

S 

is 

Ootgaddi 



Do. 

1,068 

••><» 

400 

204 

71 

135 



471 

139 

a 

1H 

Nagmir.. .. 



Do. 

876 

357 

159 

108 

12 

21 



171 

129 


10 

Aligori .. 



Do, 

4,816 

‘299 

1,786 

1,429 





1,786 

1,429 


2i* 

Shiavfnb&l 



Do. 

2,101 

124 

1,114 

800 

8 

16 


, r 

1.150 

816 


71 

Gowanh&l .. 



l>o. 

2,3.V-> 

S2 

1,041 

728 




.. 

1,011 

728 


22 

Ohnndhal *. 



Do. 

2,811 

277 

2,224 

927 

2 

7 

61 

149 

2,287 

1,083 


23 

Taredkop 



Do. 

411 

13 

2GH 

241 





208 

211 


34 

ChPurbadnl .. 



Do. 

2,007 

883 

1,317 

047 

7 

17 

3 

8 

1,326 

C72 


2G 

Ynliwigi 



Do. 

S.378 

1,629 

2,214 

1,287 

6l 

103 

6 

15 

2,280 

1,4G6 


26 

Bnulojikop «. 



Do. 

782 

375 

601 

350 

14 

40 



076 

390 


27 

AHpiir .. 



Do. 

490 

1,011 

211 

132 

11 

25 



252 

1G7 


28 

Bisatikop 



Do. 

420 

48 

103 

78 

89 

62 



112 

140 


20 

Sirbaritd 



Do. 

1,980 

633 

1,057 

401 

45 

112 

91 

620 

1,193 

1,003 


80 Ben'liball 



Do. 

910 

271 

61S 

212 






212 


81 

Kadkol .. 



Do. 

3,87(1 

t.H 

1,043 

1,831 

16 

23 



1,953 

1,354 


S2 

liatimatpr <. 



Do. 

8,460 

6*1 

5,621 

2,857 

68 

161 

*07 

623 

ftjiUM 

3',541 


S3 

del la pill* •• 



Do. 

1,8-15 

2U 

965 

009 






009 


34 

Kalalkond 



Do. 

1,951 

305 

1,416 

6W 

8 

in 




657 


30 

Talihali 



Dn. 

1.H82 

91 

940 

517 






617 


36 

Kalsbr *• «• 



Do. 

1,035 

1HL 

608 

845 

5 

7 






37 

Hosball .. M 



Do. 

1,278 

00 

89 L 

367 








88 

Mantganl 



Do. 

1,247 

7h 

673 

643 








SO 

KallhAl .. 



Do. 

2,117 

477 

1,492 

7<U 






704 


40 

Rumapnr 



Do. 

481 

C7 

217 

200 








41 

Totada YellApur 



Do. 

1,101 

47 

093 

514 








42 

Kalkotl .. 



Do. 

1,330 

73 

674 

703 








4a 

Nlrlgi .. 



Do. 

1,130 

92 

474 

472 








44 

Hire Mugdur .. 



Do. 

1,727 

50 

78 4 

762 








46 

Chile Mugdur .. 



Do. 

657 

65 

299 

300 








46 

Arllhali.. .. 



Do. 

S3 4 

1*3 

420 

4#0 








47 

BhawitiinapAr.. 



Do. 

si 7 

13 

321 

•143 








4S 

YollApur 



Do. 

1,988 

in 

1,41ft 

792 

5 

9 






49 

Karajgt .. .. 



Do, 

6,952 

1,166 

2,382 

2,899 

4 

0 






GO 

Kolar .. 



Do. 

2,595 

.132 

1,564 

1,372 

13 

30 



1,567 



61 

Oanjnr. 



Do. 

1,588 

711 

927 

524 








62 

Arabgond ,. 



Do. 

7,145 

G-S5 

789 

850 

* 

4 





. 

68 

Aladkatti t . 



DO. 

1,823 

72 

1,18" 

1,094 

80 

52 


!. 



S 

64 

Bilebal .. *. 



Do. 

681 

31 

421 

470 





421 

470 

a 

B 


Total of the 2nd Class 



79,878 

13,3-10 

46,660 

32,301 

1,278 

9,776 

236 

1,716 

48.164 

36,291 
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DIX D. 


Settlement Commissioner, Southern Division’s letter No. 7 of 4/,/i January 1870. 


BY REVISION SURVEY. 

: 

Average assessment on Gov¬ 
ernment land per acre. 

1- 

& 

1 

I 

o 

8j 
u a 

I s 

Government occdpikd I^nd. 

Unoccupied waste. 

s'- 

si 

4,5 

3 to 
2" 

— S 
|| 

16 

Total an arable 

acre*. 

Dry-crop. 

Rice. 

Garden. 

Total. 

s 

C 

V 

< 

a 

tu 

§ 

I 

< 

Acres. 

a 

o> 

I 

£§ Acres. 

i 

i 

< 

1 

Acres. 

c 

4> 

i 

% 

i 

u 

< 

Assessment. 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

23 

-24 

20 

26 

27 

00 

<N 

29 




IK 


IK 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Ra. 

He. a. p. 


1,740 

633 

725 

492 

192 

919 

18 


577 

935 

1,688 

R9 

8ft 

1 11 7 

77-2 

1,026 

347 

054 

608 

273 

1,129 

2ft 

217 

1,252 

1,654 

103 

223 

IBS 

41 '4 

1,081 

01 

7*20 

605 

87 

202 

8 


11 

815 

618 

39 

37 

10 0 


809 

196 

344 

1*29 

130 

402 

•• 



474 

591 

59 

44 

1 3 1 

75'9 

5,046 

1,167 

2,743 

1,834 

682 

2,712 

61 

405 

3,476 

4,651 

245 

393 

17 0 

44*1 

1,610 

251 

1,059 

1,536 

3 

fi 




1,062 

1,541 

6 

10 

17 3 

37*3 

986 

150 

369 

420 

1 

2 




370 

422 

•• 


J 2 8 


050 

47 

410 

652 

3 

8 




419 

660 



19 2 

44*7 

758 

100 

336 

320 

103 

283 




439 

609 

20 

12 

15 4 

12-8 

687 

234 

204 

196 

as 

320 

2 


4 

2SU 

420 

.. 

.. 

1 7 3 

6-9 

633 

99 

172 

126 

85 

194 




257 

320 

IS 

34 

14 7 

57 6 

i,o#y 

68 

600 

616 

40 

95 

4 


17 

644 

7*28 



1 2 1 

J 2-7 

249 

01 


76 

33 

85 




118 

161 



1 5 10 


487 

2 

305 

486 



, f 

1 


305 

4fs 


.. 

19 7 

43'5 

1,854 

117 

618 

768 

264 

803 


J 


877 

3,671 

88 

129 

1 12 2 

01 

973 

211 

263 

116 

116 

342 




370 

458 

77 

20 

] 0 9 

46*9 

2,026 

103 

1,022 

1,048 

181 

741 




1,21)3 

1,780 

300 

230 

1 B 11 

30 ;5 

1,166 

205 

485 

308 

68 

363 

,. 



653 

671 

79 

02 


68*4 

375 

153 

160 

158 

16 

36 

-• " -. 



176 

194 



118 

50*4 

4,4‘.?5 

214 

1,857 

3,342 

1 

1 




1,968 

2,843 



14 2 

04 

2,114 

75 

1,164 

1,040 

7 

15 




1,171 

] ,055 



0 14 5 

29-8 

1,339 

43 

1,027 

858 

4 

8 

,. 



1,031 

800 





2,750 

161 

3,306 

1,048 

78 

167 

4 


10 

2,387 

!,2’U 



0 3 3 

13*7 

409 

IH 

273 

372 






273 

372 

.. 


1 5 10 

64-4 

2,241 

718 

1,326 

784 

46 

88 

8 


25 

1,380 

892 

108 

40 

0 9 8 

82*7 

4^350 

669 

2,870 

1,488 

lir. 

571 

46 

304 

3,031 

2,303 

294 

74 

0 119 

01*3 

833 

328 

620 

502 

18 

51 

2 


7 

540 

500 

14 

18 

1 0 S 

43-0 

1,884 

103 

noi 

100 

8 

21 

.. 



809 

187 

815 

252 

0 0 3 

19-1 

446 

38 

90 

68 

56 

177 




146 

245 



1 10 10 

75 

2,052 

450 

1,140 

510 

77 

258 

70 

605 

1,*06 

1,373 



1 0 11 

32*9 

1,116 

73 


334 

3 

n 

5 


8 

684 

845 

127 

36 

0 8 6 

62 7 

S^IO 

144 

1,971 

1,950 

IS 

23 




1,984 

1,973 



0 16 11 

45*7 

8,503 

525 

5,652 

4,469 


415 

75 

676 

5,704 

5,500 



0 13 7 

07 

1,433 

131 

1,001 

VOS 

1 

2 




1,002 

910 

60 

22 

0 14 2 

49*4 

2,074 

286 

1.4H3 

932 

16 

SO 




1.49H 

sei 

88 

6 

0 10 1 

417-4 

i'7oa 


946 

756 

2 

3 




948 

760 

2'1 

20 

0 12 11 

46*8 

1,659 

no 

018 

1,446 

3 

10 

tl 



921 

1,450 

8 

4 

19 3 

70 9 

1,292 

71 

891 

474 

0 

11 




S97 

485 


• * 

0 8 8 

36-9 

1,245 

80 

672 

1.103 



t 


1 

673 

1,103 


• • 

1 10 3 

71*5 

2,0ft8 

420 

1,436 

1,126 


,, 

1 


2 

1,437 

1,128 

i37 

39 . 

0 LI 9 

47-6 

483 

37 

213 

835? 

6 

14 




219 

34i1 

27 

0 

1 0 11 

65-0 

1,102 

46 

700 

910 

1 

1 

.. 



701 

Oil 



1 4 10 

77*2 

1,341 

73 

075 

1,074 






076 

3,074 


4. 

1 U ft 

61*7 

3,152 

07 

414 

614 






4U 

014 


.. 

17 9 

30*1 

1,738 

60 

733 

1,162 






783 

i,ir>2 

2 

2 

1 7 9 

62'5 


63 

209 

494 

1 

1 




800 

495 


«• 

1 10 5 

65 

904 

43 

482 

802 

1 

2 




483 

804 



1 10 8 

74*8 

510 

17 

320 

516 






320 

646 



1114 

69*2 

2,039 

74 

1,453 

1,344 

S 

10 

5 


7 

1,401 

1,301 



0 14 11 

09-9 

6>97 

71 fi 

3,702 

4.885 

4 

5 

1 


1 

3,707 

4,891 

225 

141 

14 6 

OS-4 

2,622 

346 

1,683 

2,330 

si 

50 




1,599 

2,386 



1 7 10 

70-2 

1,743 

605 

957 

874 

2 

2 

.. 



969 

876 

ioi 

28 

0 IS H 

67-2 

1,393 

347 

834 

554 

8 

12 

.. 



842 

560 

211 

72 

0 9 8 

69-9 

1,824 

89 

1,173 

1,560 

40 

92 




1,213 

1,658 


.. 

1 5 10 

447 

663 

82 

423 

688 






423 

063 



1 10 0 

46*4 

64,290 

9,138 

48,403 

i 

47,034 

1,624 

6,121 

233 

3,073 

50,200 

54,478 

2,782 

1,250 

1 0 JO 

50 *J 


b 818—8 
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APPENDIX 


J3 

O 

m3 

F- 


Cm 

1 



O 


BY FORMER SURVEY. 









" 
















CrOVURKStEST 0CC6 9IED La.VD 







s 

o 














cj 

u 

•" 



--- 


l 


1 





Name of Village. 

s, 

o 

h 

O 

o 

t 

u 

a 

Dry-crop. 

ltico. 

Garden, j 

Total. | 






« 

r? 






| 



'fl 

6-t 




*t3 

s 

fj'* 

t 

3 


1 


a 


a 

o 


i 

I 

1 

3 



a 

‘S 


$ 

. 

2 

a 

1 

i 

a 

l 

8 

1 

i 

1 

& 




a 

C 

F-< 

o 

H 

< 


u 

-1 

< 

< 

< 


< 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 





3rdChifts 




Its. 


fe. 


Rs. 


Its. 





K«. a 












55 

Ankadkhan .. 

f t 

2 4 

S83 

263 

480 

546 

28 

84 

6 

20 

514 

650 


56 

Munwall .. t. 


130. 

1,236 

99 

049 

618 

10 

31 

5 

20 

604 

669 


57 

K aj ».jmr .. 


Do. 

1,108 

40 

286 

336 





286 

386 


08 

Hhipffaon ,. 


1>o. 

4,060 

606 

1,669 

1,252 

181 

498 

iia 

1,133 

1,859 

2,»78 


69 

Wan hall .. 


Do. 

1 ,U30 

121 

304 

202 

94 

187 



478 

389 


60 

Gnnjigatti 


Do- 

790 

96 

392 

310 

13 

26 



405 

342 


tn 

Dumir 


Do. 

1,585 

111) 

851 

803 

2 

4 

., 


feu 3 

807 


62 

MurH 


Do. 

1,221 

114 

072 

440 

43 

70 

.. 


715 

6I() 


63 

Chtk Mnlur 


Du. 

1,005 

39 

300 

416 





309 

446 


04 

Clmkapur.. 


Du. 

1,061 

04 

473 

525 





473 

ft26 


05 

Hiro Munkutti .. 


Do. 

1,S.10 

139 

880 

M 4 

97 

280 



977 

774 


66 

Bolgnll 


Do. 

704 

308 

3:16 

230 



42 

ioi 

378 

331 


fii 

l.’bik Boncllgcri .. 


Du. 

293 

40 

1H0 

150 

8 

26 



194 

163 


68 

Kurjidii 


Du. 

2,727 

483 

H0-' 

756 

4 

7 

68 

465 

974 

1,218 


GDI Ifnl«ur .. 


Do. 

4,011 

175 

2.0S5 

2,587 



8 

2, 

2,093 

2,011 


70 

Baswanliil 


Do. 

2,007 

96 

1,435 

) ,387 

3 

9 

4 

12 

1,442 

1,408 


71 

Fanl attl .. 


Do. 

1,106 

62 

407 

42) 

... 


,, 


407 

421 


72 

Hire Harktini .. 


Do. 

3,745 

150 

2,274 

2,315 



.. 


2,274 

2,315 


73 

Chik ITnrkuni .. 


r>n. 

930 

35 

320 

322 





320 

322 


74 

Bn Ipankop 


Do. 

1,2«9 

30 

0H5 

743 





635 

743 


75 

GuranhaU 


Du. 

1,087 

So 

437 

662 



,. 


437 

502 


76 

Bclwalkop 

.. 

Do. 

1,709 

52 

1,337 

1.609 



*84 

218 

1,337 

1,609 

g 

77 

Hire Bcnrtigeri .. 


Do. 


637 

537 

358 



621 

674 


78 

Matlkattl.. 

fl 

Do. 

1,299 

ICO 

630 

753 

13 

33 


.. 

643 

780 


79 

Hunmanlmli 


Do. 

686 

« 

300 

208 

50 

»i 


.. 

3ft 6 

299 


50 

Ramapm- .. 

.. 

Do. 

770 

53 


428 

1 

5 


.. 

360 

433 

« 













1,488 

1,640 

T* 

82 

Rengapur 

* * * * 

Do. 

583 

49 

479 

'329 

1 

2 

.. 

,. 

480 

331 

O 

83 

Muntruwadi ,, 


Do. 

2,3)0 

193 

1,378 

977 

26 

62 



1,403 

3,029 


84 

Gopgondunkop .. 


Do. 

752 

57 

4)3 

431 





413 

431 


86 

Kurbarmahiv .. 


Do. 

1,633 

CO 

SOI 

740 





801 

749 


80 

Kalmudu .. 


Do. 

8m l 

40 

509 

552 


.. 

.. 


609 

652 


87 

Alanangi 

t , 

Do. 

1,266 

79 

524 

617 





624 

617 


88 

K uni in cl i hall 


Do. 

1,328 

76 

874 

991 





674 

991 


89 

Bardur «. 


Do. 

1,221 

49 

700 

815 





700 

815 


90 Chul ul .. 


Do. 

804 

38 

355 

400 





965 

400 




Do 

1,163 

40 

733 

680 





738 

088 


92 



Do. 

1,243 

33 

544 

637 





644 

637 


y:$ 

Muhur 


Du. 

783 

27 

358 

377 





353 

377 


94 

Teglhuli .. 


Do. 

1,393 

04 

763 

872 

3 

6 



7C6 

878 


06 

Hire N&lnr 


Do. 

441 

44 

199 

202 





199 

202 


96 

Chik JHolnr 


Do. 

1,049 

43 

496 

5W1 





496 

681 


07 

Mothali 


Do. 

354 

35 

199 

102 





199 

162 


9b 

Hire Malnr 


Du. 

1,281 

07 

700 

8u5 





700 

805 


99 



Do. 

583 

40 

390 

425 





390 

425 


100 

Hurliknpi 


Do. 

2,392 

290 

1,17 ;i 

1,076 

3 

0 



1,178 

1,082 


101 

Tngalgi 


Du. 

2,604 

78 

2,040 

2,442 





2,040 

2,442 


102 

H ire Bmlihal 


Do. 

1,304 

09 

734 

914 


.. 



734 

014 


103 

Gundur .. 


Do. 

1,494 

89 

8s3 

S33 





8srj 

833 


104 

Devngeri .. 


Do. 

5,704 

1,078 

4,154 

4,194 

29 

86 

4 

is 

4,187 

4,208 

be 

105 

Srmiftpur .. 


Do. 

472 

30 

437 

400 




,, 

437 

400 

s 

106 

Hawrerl 


Do. 

3,483 

714 

1,699 

1,361 



200 

2,294 

1,959 

3,645 

t2 


Tutal of the 3rd Class .. 


81,110 

7,350 

42,811 

42,234 

008 

1,447 

000 

4,295 

44,019 

47,976 

“■ 




4tllCUsi 















Rs. a 












107 

Ruwin Shic^ 

.. . 

1 10 

3,380 

261 

2,208 

1,12k 



.. 

.. 

2,298 

1,123 


10? 

8anklipur 


Do. 

1,402 

S3 

677 

473 





677 

473 

MB 

10C 

Kalas 


Do. 

5,019 

811 

3,410 

2,106 

46 

76 

1 


3,450 

2,188 

Q 

35 

=Q 

1U 

Kankapur 


, Do 

1,070 

14:> 

857 

481 


! •• 

! 


! " 

867 

481 
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D— continued. 






BY REVISION SURVEY. 






c 

o 

► 


4) 

§ 




Government occupied Land. 





L 


O 

a 

o 


l 

-u 

g 

S 

1 






1 




*2 9 


0? 


B 

o 

ri 

Dry-crop. 

It ice. 

1 Garden. 

Total. 




§”§ 
£ <* 


1 

£ 

a 

a'" 

d to 

_ a 
£“3 
0.5 

3 

£ 

a 

a 

a 

d 

O 

3? 

S 

| 

(D 

m 

41 

a 

o 

a 

8 

S 

t 

•4 

1 

s 

i 

i 

1 

t 

o 

c 

8 

1 

a a. 

V2 

S i 

o — 

tJ 3 *» 

£ g 

sa 


a 

o 


H 


*« 

< 

< 

< 

■ < 

< 

m 

m 

< 

< 

< 


1*3 

19 

17 

16 

10 

20 

21 

22 

•23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

26 




Rg. 


Us. 


Us. 


Rs. 


Its. 

R*. a. 

!»• 


©01 

380 

600 

913 

11 

35 

28 

70 

639 

1.018 

2 

2 

1 14 

y 

50-0 

1,241 

90 

644 

895 

17 

49 

10 

2H 

671 


972 



l 7 

2 

45'3 

1,105 

35 

293 

558 


.. 



29S 


56ft 



1 U 

0 

GOT 

4,107 

416 

1,648 

1,926 

175 

635 

155 

1,356 

1,978 

3.HI7 

i?o 

87 

1 13 

i 

89-3 

1,064 

123 

m 

200 

90 

247 

8 

21 

486 


558 



1 2 

4 

43-4 

t<42 

49 

384 

486 

24 

64 



40 ft 


660 

48 

9 

1 3 

7 

60'8 

1.008 

101 

859 

1,339 

2 

4 

2 

3 

863 

1.340 



! S 

11 

00-8 

1,206 

46 

723 

797 

36 

91 



76 ft 


888 

13 

2 

1 2 

« 

741 

1-H09 

46 

303 

704 



6 

11 

308 


766 



1 15 

11 

662 

1,088 


482 

857 

2 

0 



484 


8«2 



1 V?. 

6 

61*8 

1,603 

91 

923 

722 

90 

254 

1 

1 

I 018 


977 

1 

•j 

0 16 

4 

26-2 

738 

285 

ft<»3 

351 

18 

45 

WLVJp! 


.SHI 


396 

.. 


1 0 

8 

1»6 

294 

37 

189 

220 

7 

12 

, . 


196 


232 



1 2 

8 

2«-H 

2,794 

426 

973 

1,112 

» 

12 

74 

619 

l'lOfi 

1.743 

„ 


1 10 


43-1 

4,070 

177 

2,727 

1,406 

3 , mo 

4 

U 

07 


<> 750 


,712 

.. 


1 6 

6 

42 2 

8,090 

66 

2,185 


4 

6 

lo 

1,474 

2.190 

< • 


1 7 

10 

60-2 

1,120 

64 

425 

606 

i 

1 


426 


667 

M 


1 f> 

1 

51-3 

8,751 

150 

2,200 

4.3ft4 




1 l^y ri 

2,200 

4.854 


,, 

1 14 

10 

88-1 

■Kgia 

»« 

31ft 

556 





318 


656 


,, 

1 12 

0 

73-T 


29 

632 

1,260 





032 

1,2ft 1 ' 



2 0 

5 

72* 

1.097 

44 

440 

89k 





440 


HUB 


.. 

2 0 

S 

50'S 

1,811 

46 

1,348 

2.4WJ 





1,343 

2,106 



1 13 

3 

63 3 

2,307 

417 

66D 

419 

79 

205 



039 


C84 

01 

13 

0 16 

11 

10’3 

1,201 

158 

653 

1*174 

o 

f» 



065 

1,179 

• • 


1 12 

10 

60- 


48 

319 

2*1 

41 

98 



369 


379 

76 

27 

0 14 

11 

20-8 

<78 

8,137 

20 

132 

363 

657 

” 9. 

«• 



363 


667 


.. 

1 13 

0 

61-7 

1,671 

2,231 

2 



1,5*0 

2,236 



1 0 

9 

44 0 

594 

46 

489 

403 

2 

4 



491 


407 

10 

5 

0 15 

1 

411 

2,438 


1.508 

1.490 

•41 

48 

' 2 

4 

1,031 

1,M2 



1 0 

1 

49-9 

718 

48 

414 

743 





414 


743 

.. 


- 1 12 

9 

72-4 

1.634 

57 

7Dfi 

1,1 '1 


i. 



795 

1,127 



1 0 

H 

60-. r . 

877 

31 

601 

402 


,, 



501 


862 


4 «, 

1 11 

6 

66-2 

1,280 

117 

541 

1,004 





541 

1 

,064 



1 15 

0 

ft-* 

1,353 


805 

1,742 





895 

1 

,742 




pi 

76 S 

■PH 

53 

697 

1,291 


.. 



097 

MM 



1 is 

1:1 

58‘0 

ra 

45 

356 

614 



3 

4 

M3 


618 


. , 

i a 


54 6 

1,161 

58 

741 

1,244 


.. 


741 

1,244 



1 10 

Ttl 

80-8 

1,241 

49 

50y 

990 





609 


900 



1 15 

Kl 

65-4 

781 

27 

356 

6JO 


•• 

.. 




010 



1 11 

0 

61 8 

1,406 

01 

773 

1,393 





773 

1,393 



1 12 

10 

68'7 

439 

<» 

194 

303 





194 


333 



1 11 

6 

84-8 

1,090 

43 

r.oo 

9xi 



.. 


600 


08! 


,, 

1 15 

5 

68-8 

360 

37 

223 

290 





223 


290 

«. 


1 4 

10 

79* 

1,290 

58 

712 

1,240 

1 

2 



713 

1,242 | 

1 

o 

1 U 

2 

54-a 

594 

33 

390 

718 


.. 



S90 


71ft 

2 

5 

1 IS 

1 

Cft-R 

2,419 

81 

1,203 

1.S74 

4 

9 


15 

1,212 

1,893 



1 9 

1 

7.V4 

2,684 

Ort 

2,057 

4,061 




2,057 

4.061 



1 15 

7 

«?«•# 

1,824 

« 

730 

1,613 





739 

1.612 

2 

6 

2 0 

9 

05-4 

1,621 

103 

896 

1,438 



6 

9 

001 




1 9 

8 

737 

6,773 


4,190 

6,950 


105 

23 

43 

4,249 



„ 

1 10 

9 

66-2 

467 

41 

430 

733 





43ft 


mm 



1 11 

3 



642 

1,728 

2,216 

63 

320 

231 

2,621 

2,016 

5,069 

142 

143 

2 6 

7 

38-8 


6,527 

43,660 

67,095 

7i?7 

2,227 

588 

4,769 

41,076 

71,901 

626 

302 

1 10 

6 

66-3 

3,450 

170 

8,238 

1,342 

10 

16 



2,248 

1,358 



0 o 

8 

20-9 

1,424 

67 

670 

590 

2 

1 



072 


591 

,, 


0 14 

1 

24-9 

5,188 

708 

3,671 

2,763 

41 

Y6 

3 

5 

3,618 

•j 

864 



0 52 

8 

31’2 

1,153 

101 

886 

676 

2 

3 

1 

1 

889 


680 

27 

11 

0 12 

1 

41-4 
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i 

<v 


£ 


(X 

Name of VillAge. 

V. 

u 


h 


•o 


.§ 


1 


E 


a 


BY FORMER SURVEY. 


1 111 HlrnMarlihall 
' 112| Cbik Marlihull 
113, Krlshnapur 
114/ JHesrar 
I ll.V Ichal Yrllupur 
lltf; Qaurapur 
117 Biwwankatti 
1 Id 1 , Hule ftiLi.* 

119 1 Plrapur .. 

120 Anaaanmatti 
121'. Sirmapur.. 

122' Yftlgach .. 
123' MfUihapiir 
124 | Hos Riti 
125' Chen nr «• 

126 KorJur .. 

127! lehangi .. 

128' Bhalrupur 
129/ Kittur 

130 Mol mar i .. 

131 Surangi ... 


I32 1 Futfjaoubadnl 
133! Kondlkop 
131) Konerihop 

135 Wadwi 

136 Kuucbgevi 
, 187| Bijiir 


Govkrnmknt occupied Land. 



Total of the 6th Class 


5 

6 j 

7 1 

fthClass 



ft*. U. 



1 10 

2,097 

738 

Do. 

i 1,542 

96 

Do. 

1,11-20 ; 

426 

Do. 

3,331 i 

2,019 

Do. 

C13 I 

430 

Do. 

530 

17 

Do. 

703 

312 

Do. 

1,808 

828 

Do. 

046 

884 

Do. 

392 

Wj 

Do. 

790 

50 

Do. 

2,042 

321 

Do. 

474 

17 

Do. ! 

2,431 

i 939 

Do. 

694 

59 

Do. 

063 | 

I 102 

Do. 

3,733 1 

1 288 

Du. 

tMl 

72 

Do. 

2,249 1 

| 24# 

Do. 

1,960 

HO 

Do. 

8,192 

j 1,446 

Do. 

48,04* 

1 

j 10,000 

5th Class 


j 234 

l 6 

2,266 


Do. 

#17 

! 27 

Do. 

48« 

10 

Du. 

2,160 

396 

Do. 

3,608 

332 

Do. 

913 

168 

Do. 

10,064 

1,167 

Do 

224,9» 

3-1,028 
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D— continued. 






BY 

REVISION SURVEY. 





c 

x~ 

V 

I 

§ 

- e 
si 

Is 

SB a 

!J 

|| 

5 a 

< 

a 

8 

& 

1 

6-4 

O 

<U 

i 

m 





Government 

Occupied Land. 





tr 

tt 

tm 

*4 

si 

stf 

§« 

S' s 

« 

& 

JS 

g 

2 

& 

3 

o 

E-t 

Dry-crop. j 

Rice. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Unoccupied waste. 

1 

Assessment. 

s 

fc 

-«f 

s 

E 

i 

1 

-j 

i 

C 

5 

< 


t 

* 

c 

4> 

< 

i 

< 

i 

I 

I 

16 

17 

18 

19 J 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

n 

2,353 

1,569 

1,064 

3,771 

651 

570 

713 

1,317 

983 
44H 
POO 

2,928 

476 

2,492 

897 

984 
3,802 

«M 

12,338 

0,1178 

698 

512 

55 

306 

1,600 

384 

15 

309 

807 

839 

65 

38 

128 

24 

896 

4 

90 

205 

19 

169 

117 

408 


K9. 

764 

478 

221 

824 

320 

417 

390 

649 

265 

229 

747 

1,568 

346 

1,083 

574 

515 

1,917 

276 

840 

693 

3,417 

! 

i 

?! 

-,l 

••x! 
•• 1 

>! 

" 1 

“ 1 

ill. 

7 

2 

*3 

*3 

*2 

*.. 

"s 

*1 

1 

"lO 

2 

" 17 

“ 4 

24 

Rs. 

5 

* 29 
“ 3 

* 17 

*• 

"24 

1,787 

1,008 

543 

2,163 

474 

427 

441 

908 

732 

SOU 

632 

1,312 

237 

1,125 

407 

406 

2,440 

427 

787 

1,026 

6,427 

Re. 

776 

480 

221 

827 

S20 

420 

410 

649 

269 

220 

747 

1,008 

sws 

1,100 

074 

010 

1,925 

276 

840 

699 

8,441 

”305 

*260 

n 

3tt 

* i 70 

*’io 

89 

375 

1,408 

Rs. 

" 08 

*’n 

5 

" so 

11 

23 

111 

330 

Ks. a. p. 

0 6 1/ 

0 6 8 

0 0 6 

0 G 11 

0 10 11 

0 14 8 

0 15 2 

0 10 10 
o r» o 

0 12 3 

1 0 6 

1 3 1 

1 7 * 

0 15 8 

1 4 1 

1 4 4 

0 12 7 

0 10 4 

0 15 8 

0 9 ft 

0 7 8 

72-8 

23*3 

06-2 

24* 

06-L 

37'3 
40-3 
36-3 
40*8 

co-i 

32*0 

38*1 

32 1 

47 l 
40- 
32-1 
4*2 *5 
43-3 
58 5 
273 
28-3 




■p.V'-:* - *' 











01,230 

8,131 

31,307 

21,929 

73 

117 

62 

88 

31,441 

22,134 

2.7*7 

687 

0 10 8 

56-3 

*,36 

HO 

1,091 

1.244 



2 

2 

1,004 

1.246 

4 

1 

0 12 6 

381 

tJjo 

18 

509 

231 


,, 

,, 


300 

221 

,. 


0 0 3 


4=j 

y 

456 

841 

„ 

., 


., 

406 

341 

„ „ 




a ,l9(S 

380 

1,07H 

760 

M 

„ 

4 

6 

1,077 

771 


,, 

HSI 



309 

2,736 

1,871 



17 

15 

2,703 

1,886 


., 

0 10 10 


924 

73 

724 

337 

" 


8 

6 

782 

383 


*• 

0 8 4 

■n 

10,221 

029 

7,150 

4,820 

•• 


31 

28 

7,181 

4,818 

4 

1 

0 10 10 

22-6 








6,963 

137,333 

1,61,402 

6,250 

2,038 

12 3 

40-5 


W. C. ANDERSON, 

Survey and Settlement Commissioner, S. D. 
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Extract from letter No. 427 of 20th October 1875, to the address of 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner, S. D., from Captain 
C. W. Godfrey, Deputy Superintendent, Revenue Survey, S.M.C. 
15. The garden crops in the villages under report are general- 

G-arden crops. ty v . or y superior and in a very good state of 

cultivation. The garden cultivation is prin¬ 
cipally under large tanks with a plentiful supply of water and where 
the natural moisture of the soil, due to water percolating through bed 
of the tauk and thence through the gardens, which are situated on 
a lower level, make it easy to grow fine crops of sugarcane, panvel- 
sooparee or betel-nut trees and cocoanuts. These crops grow in 
luxuriant abundance and fullness in the gardens of Shiggaon, 
Hdveri, Karajgi, llati Mattiir, Yehvagi, Shirbadgi, Belwatti and 
Belgal. These eight villages alone have 1,102 acres of garden 
land under splendid tanks. Most of the gardens have also small 
wells or rather holes dug a few feet deep to obtain water for irriga¬ 
tion, when by any chance the tank water runs short, or in conse¬ 
quence of a very dry season extra irrigation is required ; but these 
wells are seldom used. It is, however, remarkable that even in very 
dry seasons, when the tank above is quite dried up, as occasionally 
occurs, these wells or holes always have water in them sufficient 
to keep the gardens flourishing. There are, besides, small gardens 
in fifty-one other villages amounting in all to 409 acres. Minor 
garden crops and irrigated dry crops, as well as rice often grown 
in the gardens as rotation crops after sugarcane or after panvel is 
removed, to allow the soil to get renewed vigour. There aro also 
some gardens which can produce only the minor crops where meansof 
irrigation are insufficient to produce the superior crops noted above. 

***** 

18. Generally, the cultivation throughout the district is 
_ , ,. . , carried on with care, and a good deal of labour 

ta e o ms an ry. j s expended on it; but I thiuk the western 

villages are more carefully cultivated. Weeds are not found there 
in cultivated fields to the same extent, as in the eastern villages, 
where the state of husbandry is more slovenly and bad. Tire worst 
villages of all, with regard to husbandry, are those situated near 
Ilfiverithere 1 found whole fields of beautiful black soil covered 
with grass and bushes, and totally uncared-for. The reason given 
by the people is that many fields in H&veri and villages surrounding 
it belong to wealthy sowkars and persons living in HAveri, who do 
not make their livelihood depend on the produce of their fields, but 
who are engaged in trade, principally that of cardamoms, and they 
simply keop on their fields for grazing their cattle, or sub-let it to 
poor men who have not the means of working them thoroughly, nor 
the inclination to do so, as they have no permanent interest in the 
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land. The most, perfect state of husbandry struck me as being in 
the beautiful fields of lngalgi and surrounding villages: there, for 

O O O O 3 J 

nulos, not a weed could be seen iti the splendid black loam of the 
country. 


19. Manure is generally used throughout the districts. All 
fields are more or less manured according to 
extent used. t0 W ^ their requirements. The garden lands are 

fully manured, especially those growing the 
superior crops, which are manured with great care and as much 
as the cultivator can afford to do so all the year round. Rico 
lands are also freely manured. The dry crops get also a fair share 
of the manure. The black soils require somewhat less, hut even 
with these 1 saw most of the fields manured before sowing opera¬ 
tions. The red soils have always to he manured thoroughly each 
year, as the produce depends so much more on it in the poorer 
soils. T found that throughout the district the value of manure is 
fully appreciated by the villagers, and large cart-loads of it were 
continually going to the fields everywhere. In fact, I do not 
know of any place where manure is not used to a greater or less 
extent. 


21. I obtained price lists Showing the rates at which grain 
Price lists has been selling in this district, from 1840 

up to the present time, from the Karajgi and 
Bankdpur Mdmlatdars. The price lists obtained from the Karajgi 
Mamlatddr showing rates at which grain was sold at Karajgi and 
Hdveri are good, and appear trustworthy; that obtained from the 
Bankdpur Mamlatddr, said to bo prepared from data obtained 
from the Baukdpur sowkars and merchants, contains so much 
erroneous information and is so untrustworthy that I have not 
made use of it. In preparing the price list statement! I have 
taken the average of the rates at which grains were sold at Ildvert 
and Karajgi as a fair exposition of the correct rates at which grains 
have been selling during the last 35 years. I have divided the 
period from 1840 to 1874 into periods showing average for each 10 
years for the first 30 years, and the last five years I have averaged 
separately. From this it appears that in the first ten years, from 
1840 to 1849, the average rate at which jowdri, the staple grain 
of the country, was selling at, was 119 sers per rupee. For the 
next ton years, that is, from 1850 to 1859, jowdri sold at 51 sers 
per rupee. For the third period of ten years jowdri sold at 26 
sers per rupee, and latterly for the last 5 years, from 1870 to 
1874, jowdri has sold at 30 sers per rupee. 


t Appendix H to Survey Commissioner’s letter. Page 50 ante. 
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23. For the present year, 1875, I have prepared a separate 
Current prices. statement of eurrent prices for all grains and 
articles of consumption sold in the principal 
bazars of the district under report. This is deduced from a number 
of nirruks (price lists) obtained from the principal bazars during my 
stay in these districts, and gives the average rate at which each 
of the articles mentioned were sold in the five principal bdzdrs 
of Hdveri, Karajgi, Shiggaon, Ilulgdr and Bankdpur during the 
period above named. 

« * * » * 

29. There is only one good made road passing through the 

1 m j j western villages of the district under report. 

This is the Huhli and Harihar made road. 
It is a good road in its length from Shadambi to Haveri, with the 
exception of a few places where it passed through black soil, and 
where, during the rains, it is very heavy. North of Shadambi, 
between that village and Tirmalkop, there are many places where 
it is so muddy that the cart wheels sink very deep, and form largo 
ruts, making the road almost impassable during portions of the 
raiuy season. These places should all be metalled, and 1 observed 
that in many places large quantities of metal have been prepared for 
laying down on the road near Doogeri ; also where there is black 
soil there are many very muddy places where the road can hardly 
be said to be made at all. From this principal road two other 
made roads branch off near Bankapur, one to Hangdl and the 
other to Mundgod, in Kanara. These two roads, however, pass 
through only two or three of the villages under report. 

30. There are several projected made roads in different 

Projected made roads, stages of preparation and some only lined 
out. lliese are as tollows :— 


1. There is one road branching off from the Hubli and 
Harihar made road at Gotgudi and marked out as far as 
Dhundshi and passing through the southern part of 
Mudli lands. 

2. Another made road branches off at Shiggaon from the 
Hubli and Harihar made road, and goes to Savaniir passing 
through the lands of Motkali and Gurnlur. This road is 
partially bridged but not metalled, and is hardly more 
than a tracing. Traffic along this road appears to be 
very small and the road of no particular value except to 
open out the SavanQr State. 

3. A small bit of road has just been sanctioned to be made 
from the Hubli and Harihar made road north of Ban- 
kdpur to connect it with the Hdngal made road passing 
through the lands of Munwali and Aukadkhan. 
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4. A new road is also marked out from HAveri to Hdwanur, 
passing through the lands of Yetinhali, Jangamkop, 
Ugudi, Budgdti, Soraankdtti, Ipikop, Basdpur and Guttal. 
From this road a branch road is marked out from Jan- 

f amkop to Karajgi, connecting. the latter place with 
[dveri. This road is bridged in a few places, and should 
be pushed on to completion as a useful road. 

5. Another made road is traced out from Karajgi to Savanhr, 
passing through tho lands of Mantgani, Bhawitim&pur, 
JTattimatur, Talihali and Kalalkoud, but this tracing is 
°nly just begun and is imperfect., having only been, 
marked out in a few places. It appears to mo a very 
useless road, as no trade or traffic of any kind passes that 
way, and it can only be meant to open out the Savandr 
States. 

6. Another made road is traced out, connecting Savandr with 
Lakshmeshvar and passing through the lands of Yelwugi, 
Raolojikop and Allipur. This is quite a new tracing, 
only partially marked out. 

7. The last tracing of a made road t hat I am aware of, be¬ 
sides those mentioned above, isouo which, I am informed, 
was marked out some 12 years ago from Hulgur to 
Shiggaon ; but the tracing appears only to have been 
made as far as Kengdpur ; and although boundary marks 
were altered in Hulgur accordingly, the cultivation is still 
going on as before, quite regardless of the tracing of the 
made road which is ploughed over. Since the tracing 
was made 12 years ago, nothing farther has been done to 
make a road as purposed. 

8. Another tracing of a made road has just been ordered, I am 
informed, by the Karajgi Mdmlatddr, to go from Hdveri 
to Adur of the Ildngal laluka vid Sangur on tho Warda 
River ; but no tracing has, 1 believe, been made as yet. 
31. With regard to all these tracings of made roads, I beg to 

TWla of umout ^ a PP ears to mo a mistake to mark 

necessity. ou ^ numberless roads without making any 

one of them serviceable, and 1 think it would 
be much better to spend the money thus expended in making 
thorough good roads, where they are most urgently required; and, 
with reference to this, I would beg to point out that, while classing 
in these districts, T observed that a large traffic of cotton carts now 
exists where no attempt has been made to make roads, that is, from 
Mundargi of the Dambal Iffiuka'to Banktlpur, I am informed by 
the Bankdpur M£mlatd&r that every year as many as 2,000 and 
3,000 carts laden with cotton come direct from Mundargi to 
b 818—9 
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Bank;!puv struggling through bad country cart roads, constantly 
being upset and breaking down. These carts appear to come by 
the direct road after passing through the Kalkora Pass of the 
Kuppat Gudd range of hills, through the villages of Ilehal, Baleh, 
Husur, Bhairapur, Krislinapur, Hattimatur, Talihali, Hurlikupi 
and thence on to Bankilpur. These carts go from village to village 
by the best roads obtainable, but, as may be presumed, perform 
with great difficulty the journey from Mundargi to Barikdpur. The 
fact that so many carts pass that way alone shows the importance 
and necessity for making roads as soon as possible. I believe a 
road is projected to pass from Dambal to Shirhatti, thence to 
Lakslnneshvar and through Savamir to Bankdpur, but that road 
will be much more circuitous than the one now taken by the cotton 
carts. At any rate an opening out of roads from Mundargi to 
■Bankdpur appears urgent, and hence I mention it. 

32. Country cart roads are numerous all over the district, 
„ , , connecting every village with those around it, 

otm tj car roa, s. except in a few of the western rice villages, 
where the roads are not so numerous or so good. These country 
cart roads are, in general, fair, and cpiite sufficient for the little 
traffic which exists from village to village or to the neighbouring 
market. 

* # * * * 

35. There are not many manufactures in the district under 

Manufactures. Te P ort . lu tlie villages Hos-liiti, Hulgur, 
Deogeii and Karajgi a fair amount ot cotton 
cloths are made as well as to a smaller extent in several other 
villages. Of these cotton looms there is a total of 834 in 50 villages 
out of 137 under report. “ Kauiblis ” are also made to a small 
extent, principally in Hurlikupi, Cbenapur and Huwinshigli; 
the total number of the kambli looms amounts to 212 in 32 vil¬ 
lages. There aro oil presses in only 21 villages amounting in all 
to 51 ; only a small quantity of oil is made. In the village Hire 
Murlihali glass bangles of different colors, such as are worn by 
women, are made; the glass in colored blocks is obtained from the 
Bellary Districts. Karajgi is somewhat celebrated for the manufac¬ 
ture of scented powders of sandalwood, frankincense, &c. Also 
in Karajgi are made stamped colored cloths, which are cotton 
cloths stamped in red and black stripes or checks; those are used 
by natives for making “ razaees ” or sleeping coverlets. Earthen¬ 
ware pots are made in several villages. In the village of Wadwi 
pots are made of soap stone. These soft stones arc obtained in 
a hill of the adjoining village Ilebal, and are cut with small adzes 
into any shape that may be wished; the blocks of stone cannot 
be obtained of more than one or at most two cubic feet, and 
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therefore the vessels or pots made of them are small. They are 
very cheap and are used extensively by the natives, principally 

by Brahmins, for cooking, &e. 

* * * * * 

49. There aro in all 62 schools in 48 villages. Of these 
62 schools there arc 2 girls’ schools and 
Schools, i 5 boys’schools, appointed by Government; 

the remaining 45 schools are private schools, established by the 
villagers themselves. The number of schools existing at the tinio 
of former settlement does not appear to have been recorded any¬ 
where ; it is therefore impossible to compare the present number 
of schools with the number existing formerly. 

The present state of schools and the average daily attendance 
is shown in the following table :— 


Government Schools. 


Private Schools. 


Inhabited Villages. 


I I j \ ' | ' N of ! Average 

i ter i a ? tear & - ter■sr 

““■■I “"'"I imcn. 


133 villages. 15 876 2 9!) 1 45 627 62 1,002 


There is no doubt that the state of education is now far 
advanced on what it was thirty years ago from the simple fact of 
there being so many more schools, a large daily attendance and 
many natives found to know .something of writing and reading. * 
* * •%*&]• * Female 

education seems to have been adopted only among the lower-caste 
Hindus, among which 17 are returned as capable of reading and 
writing. The detail of people capable of reading and writing is 
shown in the statistical table No. IV. From this it appears that 
education is most advanced amongst the Brahmins and afterwards 
the Lingayets, the Mussulmans and low-caste Hindus being the 
worst off in this respect. 

50. I have obtained from the village officers statements 
showing forth the number of liquor distilleries, 
Liquor distilleries, temples, and talimkhauas in the 137 villages 

khanas!’ ^ * im " under report, and this information is tabulated 

below :— 


Inhabited Villages. 


Liqnur Distilleries. I Temples. Talimkhauas. 


133 villages 
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From this it appears that there are in the 137 villages only 19 
liquor distilleries, and they exist in only 13 villages. There are 722 
Hindu temples and 111 Mussalmdn musjids or places of worship. 
The talimkhanas or “ Gardi mains”, as they are called in K&uarese, 
are places where wrestling and different exercises with dumbbells, 
gymnastics, throwing and lifting weights and athletic exorcises of 
different kinds are indulged in by the villagers. There are in all 
133 talimkhanas in 90 villages. 


51. The general health of the district is good. Cholera has 
not been known in most of the villages for the 
District™ 1 ieaU}l ° f t!ie last ten years or more. Small-pox has gene¬ 
rally disappeared, and the only malady which 
has of late visited these villages is fever. The last season has been 
particularly bad for fever, which has been worse, perhaps, in the 
eastern villages than those most to the west. This is accounted for 
by there being generally more rain throughout tho rainy season 
and more particularly in the eastern villages towards the end of 
the rains. Speaking in a general manner of the whole district, 
I think I am correct in stating that fever has been bad throngliout 
all last season even up to the hot weather, when numbers of 
villagers in each village were laid up with it. As a rule, however, 
I am informed this district is remarkably healthy, and with the 
exception of some localities celebrated for fever, not much sickness 
is to be found anywhere. Some villages, for instance Kankapur, 
are almost depopulated by the constant presence of fever. 


52. 


Births and deaths 
rate. 


A. record of the births and deaths in each village is kept 
by the village officers. From this I have 
deduced birth and death rates on an average 
of the last four years. It appears from this 
record of births and deaths that the annual average rate of births 
is 3,001, and deaths 2,388, which on a total population of 133 
inhabited villages of 88,869 souls, shows an annual increase of 3'37 
per cent., and an annual decrease of 2 - 70 per cent,, so that on an 
average of the last four years the population appears to be increas¬ 
ing yearly at the rate of 0'67 per cent. 


53. 


am 


Vaccination. 


Vaccination has become quite an institution, and I 

informed that generally the people do not 
object to it, and now daily they are becoming 
more and more convinced of its beneficial effects. Resistance or 
evading vaccination is not common, although some natives require 
to be persuaded before they allow their children to be vaccinated. 
It appears that on an average of the last four years in the 133 
inhabited villages, the total number vaccinated each year is 1,629. 
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54. The people in general are well off, comfort,able and living 
.... happily- Their houses are good, clothing 
the people C ° D lfc, ° n ° made of good material, they look well-fed and 
generally strong and healthy. The imple¬ 
ments for domestic use seem to bo ample, and the general appear¬ 
ance of the villages leads one to believe that the people have all 
they want, and are contented. The agricultural implements and 
cattle aro ' generally good, and I cannot remember any village 
which gave me the appearance of poverty, discomfort, or misery. 

(True Extract.) 

W. C. ANDERSON, 

Survey and Settlement Commissioner, S. D. 


No. 146 of 1846. 

To 

S. MANSFIELD, Esquire, 

Acting Collector, Dharwdr, 

Superintendent’s Office, Dhdrwdr, 
29 th September 1S46. 

Sir, 

I do myself the honor to submit to you, for the sanction of 
Government, proposals in the usual form for the re-assessment of 
the Bunkapoor Talook of this Collectorate, in which the Survey 
operations arc sufficiently advanced to allow of the now settlement 
being introduced at next Jummabundec. 

2. The talook in question, as now constituted, contains 148 
villages, of which 137 are under the direct management of Govern¬ 
ment, and 11 alienated. Of the latter, seven are subject to a 
Joodoo payment, and the remainder held entirely rent-free. In 
addition to Lho above, there are upwards of 20 Jagheer villages 
scattered over this talook, which nearly all belong to tho small 
principality of Sawanoor, The proposals to be laid before you in 
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tlie sequel rofer only to the 137 villages under our direct manage- 
Report on the Survey mcnt - These are now attached to the three 
and Assessment of the kutcherries of Seegaon, Kurruzgee, and 
Buukapoor Talook. Kullus, as shown in the subjoined statement 
* Not printed. and accompanying map.* The latter will also 
be found to elucidate many other points to be noticed hereafter:— 


Present Distribution of the Villages. 

Name of Mahal or old Division 
to which the village belongs. Under 

Mam lu Liar 
of Seegaon. 


Bimkapoor ... ...| 13 

Seegaon ... ... 18 

Kurruzgee ... 46 

Phootgaon ... ... 4 

Kullus 


Total ... 81 

3. Tho constitution of the talook here shown, whether con¬ 
sidered with reference to its external boundaries or to the internal 
distribution of its villages amongst the several kutcherries, could 
hardly be more faulty ; but I shall reserve the discussion of this 
subject, and the remedies I have to propose in reference to it, until 
the question of the assessment is disposed of. 

4. With the present communication are forwarded copies of 
reports by my Assistants, Messrs. Francis and Yonng, which 
contain a great deal of most interesting information in regard to 
the physical peculiarities, agriculture, and trade of the portions of 
the talook in which they were employed last season, and will 
render it unnecessary for me to enter into any detail upon these 
subjects. 



5. The talook of Bunkapoor is the most centrally situated 

a., .. _ of any in this Collectoratc, being inclosed 

by tli 0 lianee-Bednore, Jvocio, xlau^ni, and 
Hoobullee talooks on the east, south and west, and by the Jagheer 
territory intervening between it and the Nuwulgoond and Dummul 
talooks on the north. It is of very irregular shape, but the 
westerly half, forming the major part of the Seogaon Mamlutdar’s 
charge, may be described as a basin included between the Tumis 
hills to the west and Sawanoor high grounds to the east, which is 
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drained by a large nulla falling into the river Wurda near the 
village of Doogerreo; from which point the eastern half, forming 
the Kurruzgee Mahalkurree’a division, occupios the valley of the 
Wurda and the high grounds on either side of it down to the 
borders of the Gootul Mahal of Ranee-Bednoro. From this 
description, however, must be exompted the eight villages of tho 
Kullus Mahal, which formed part of the Jagheer of the late Gopal 
Rao Saheb Putwurdhun, and lapsed to Government at his deatli 
in 1842. Those, and ono or two more, are interspersed over tho 
Jagheer territory to the north of the talook, and their positions will 
bo learnt from the map much better than from any description. 


0. The surface of Bnnkapoor is generally flat, though skirted 

Hooblee report quoted. b 7 n two i” 1,s , and , risi ?g grounds on nearly all 
sides. The low lauds are generally of good 
quality; but there is also a groat deal of inferior soil, mostly in the 
neighbourhood of the hills which have just been mentioned. The 
seenory is tame, but, from the greater abundance of trees, much 
more pleasing than the bare plains of Yuwulgoond and Dmnmul. 
The climate, too, of Bnnkapoor is superior to that of these districts, 
and much resembles that of the Mamlutdar’s division of Iloobulloo, 
described in the first of my assessment reports. 

7. The greatest fall of ram occurs along the lino of wostern 
Bills, and the villages in this quarter are styled mulnad, or belong¬ 
ing to the region of rain, as mentioned in tho 5th para of Mr. 
Young’s report. This division is, however, of very limited extent, 
aud contains only 17 small villages. Tho portion of tho plain 
immediately adjoining the mulnad occupies the nest most favour¬ 
able position in respect of rain, the fall of which may be considered 
to become gradually less copious and more precarious as the 
district stretches eastward, thero being no hills of sufficient eleva¬ 
tion to condense the passing clouds into showers during the 
prevalence of the south-west monsoon. 


8. The western portions of the talook, in addition to superi¬ 
ority of climate, enjoy also some advantages 
Report on the Survey j n r0S p ec t Q f markets. The important bazaar 

Butklpoov 1'Xok. of Doonehee in theTumis Mahal of Hoobullee, 

to which a considerable part of the surplus 
produce of this district finds its way, is situated in this quarter; 
but what is of greater moment still, tho chief oxports of the talook 
are made to tho port of Oorapta for shipment to Bombay, aud there 
is a slight difference in tho cost of transport thither in favour of 
tho western over the eastern parts of the district. These consi¬ 
derations are sufficient to indicate hero the assessment should 
be determined, making it clear that, whatever its absolute amount, 
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the rates for apportioning it over the talook should be highest in 
the main ad or western border, and gradually fall as the villages 
brought under their operation arc situated farther to the east. 


The agriculture of the district is very fully treated of iu 
. ,, the accompanying reports. In that of Mr. 

gneu me. Young will be found, also, well executed 


drawings of the various implements, carts, &c., used in farming 
operations. The ordinary husbandry may be considered good for 
this part of India. Manure is applied to all the land under tillage, 
and considerable care and skill, as will be seen from the 10th para. 


of Mr. Young’s report, are shown in its collection and preparation. 
The general course of cropping for black soils is an alternation 
of jowarree and cotton, it being found that wheat, which is a 
frequent third course in Nuwulgoond and Dummul, does not gene¬ 
rally succeed in this district. 


10. It would appear, therefore, that tho cotton crop is of 
Cotton even more importance hero than in the two 

former districts; it forms by far the most 
important export of the talook. Mr. Francis, in his 14th para.., 
estimates that there arc 50,000 acres of land suited to the produc¬ 
tion of cotton in the eastern division of the district, and that half 
of these, by the two-course system of cropping already noticed, 
being supposed to be sown annually with this crop, the total 
yield at 50 lbs, of cleaned cotton per acre, which is considered a 
fair average, would amount to 2,050 Bombay candies, of which 
ho supposes 1,500 or 1,600 to be exported. Tho capability of this 
part of the district I believe to be nearly equal to wbat is here 
stated; but tho actual produce of cotton I imagine to bo consider¬ 
ably within the estimato. There is some extent of waste land, and 
the system of two-years’ cropping I apprehend not to be universal. 
Besides other crops occasionally taking the place of cotton in the 
rotation, wc have to consider that, jowarree is the first necessary 
with the cultivator, the grain being required for the support of 
himself and family, and the straw for his bullocks. Ilis first care 
is, therefore, to provide himself with a sufficiency of these, and it 
is only when this is done that ho can turn his attention to cotton. 
When the farms arc very small, as is often the case in this talook, 
and tho proportion of inferior land in tho village small, more than 
half of the land suited for cotton I imagine to be appropriated to the 
production of food, and that it is only in the case of the more wealthy 
cultivators with considerable farms that the two-years’ course of 
cropping can bo strictly adhered to. Owing to those and other 
causes, I am of opinion that the breadth of land sown with cotton 
approaches more nearly to a third than a half of the whole suited to 
this crop. Tho cotton soils of the western division I should think 
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equally extensive with those of the eastern, and upon either Mr. 
Francis’s estimate or my own, the importance ot’ the cotton crop to 
tho revenue is sufficiently evident and, bearing as it does so imme¬ 
diately on the question of the assessment, 1 shall have occasion to 
revert to the subject hereafter, but bring it forward now in the 
hope that the fact will ever be held in view during the consideration 
of my proposals. In this talook, as in hJuwnlgooud and Dummul, 
the cotton Crop forms our chief security for the realization of 
the assessment; and should it hereafter, from a fall of prices or 
other causes, become seriously curtailed, and its placo remain 
unsupplied by other exportable products, the probable, if not 
inevitable, consequence would be the necessity of effecting afurthor 
roduction of the laud tax. 


11. Besides the ordinary dry crops, there is a more consi¬ 
derable extent of rice and garden cultivation in Bunkapoor than in 
any district yet reported on, hut still not of much iinportauco. 
The rice lauds amount to about 1,200 acres, and are nearly confined 
to the Mulmid villages, noticed in a previous paragraph. Tho 
better qualities yield a second crop after the rice is reaped, and are 
also in low and moist situations, well adapted to the culture of tho 
sugar-cane, which is grown on them to some extent. For further 
details I beg to refer you to the 19th para, of Mr. Young’s report, 
which contains a full description of their several varieties, and the 
modes of culture suited to each. The garden lands, according to 
n ,, , . the former survey records, are somewhat in 

excess ot 400 acres, and are very valuable, 
yielding a revenue to Government of upwards of 0,000 rupees. 
Their chief products are sugar-cane, plantains, betel-leaf, sooparec, 
and cocoamits, of which full accounts are given in the 15th para, 
of Mr. Francis’s and 17fch of Mr. Young’s reports. The gardens 
are mostly situated under the laPge tanks of iSeegaon, Ilawehree, 
Huttee Muttoor, and Kurruzgee, from which they are irrigated 
by means of canals, and when these fail, a.? they sometimes do in 
the hot season, from wells sunk in the saturated ground below 
the tanks. And I may remark that not here alone, but almost 
everywhere in this Colleotorate, the supply of water in wells is 
dependent upon tanks situated on a higher level, from which the 
water percolates through tho soil into the wells below. There are 
very few independent springs to be met with anywhere, which is 
probably owing to the vertical or highly inclined position of the 
clay slate and its associated strata, which arc the prevailing rocks 
in this Collectorate, being unfavourable to the accumulation of 
water in subterranean reservoirs. The importance of the nurae- 
T rous tanks in this province becomes thus 

apparent, and but for them great part of it 

b 818—10 
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would be uninhabitable. The manufactures of this district are 
few and unimportant, being nearly coufined to the production of 
coarse cotton and woollen fabrics for domestic consumption. They 
will be found noticed in detail in Mr. Francis’s 16th, and Mr. 
Young’s 22nd para. 


12 . 

An tmgoondeo dynasty. 


I will now advert briefly to the past management of the 
talook. We must go back for three cen¬ 
turies, to tho time when it formed a part of 
the small Hindoo kingdom of Annagoondee, to find a period of 
good and prosperous government. The dynasty of the Nurputtee 
Rajas of Annagoondee, though it lasted only during two centuries 
and a half, was in some respects a remarkable one, and forms one 
of the few periods in Indian history regarding which there is 
reason to regret that so few records have been preserved. The 
Hindoo kings of Annagoondee have left, nevertheless, enduring 
memorials of their wisdom and patriotism in the many noble 
public'works undertaken for tho good of their subjects, and which 
still secure for their memories the affectionate regards of the 
people of this province. The numerous fine tanks for which the 
Canarese Country is famed were nearly all constructed by the 
Annagoondee kings. The reign of the brothers, Achit-Rao, 
Kristna-Rao, who flourished about three centuries ago, is especially 
celebrated for the number and importance of its public works and 
excellent civil administration. Under their auspices the spacious 
tanks near Seegaon and the fort of Bunkapoor, both in this talook, 
are said to have been built, besides many fine tanks in other 
places; but their most remarkable works were undoubtedly tho 
damming of the Toomboodra River, which was effected in no less 
than seven places, though the stream is generally over half a mile 
in width, by gigantic “ bandaraa” formed of huge gigantic blocks, 
Bnnda often many tons in weight. Five of these 

extraordinary constructions, unequalled, I 
imagine, in any other part of India, or perhaps the world, romain 
to the present day to attest the genius of Duinuk Moodh, the 
bukshee of Achit-Rao, Kristna-Rao, by whom they are said to have 
been planned and executed. From these stupendous “bandaras” 
canals are led along both sides of the river, and supply the means 
of irrigation to many miles of garden lands, which at this day 
constitute the most valuable portions of the Bellary Collectorate of 
the Madras Presidency and the Nizam’s Territories on the north 
bank of the Toomboodra. 


13. Another work, executed in the same reigns, and produc¬ 
tive of even more widely-extended benefit than those already 
mentioned, was a revenue survey and assessment of the kingdom. 
This is known in these parts as the Raee Rekee Mar Survey, and it 
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has formed the basis of all subsequent revenue settlements, unless 
when superseded by ourselves. This truly national undertaking 
was completed, according to my informants, under the immediate 
superintendence of Soloo Appajee, the prime minister of Achit-Rao, 
Kristna-Rao, and these names are now held in all the reverence by 
the peasantry here that that of Mulliek Umber is in the Deccan. 
With thorn, indeed, the reign of Achit-Rao, Kristna-Rao is 
synonymous with all that is possible of good government on 
earth ; and not unworthy does it seem to have been of this high 
honour. Such prosperity, however, was not fated to be of long 
continuance, and within 40 years of the termination of this bril¬ 
liant. administration, the dynasty of Anna- 
Report on. the Survey goondee had ceased to exist. Its destruc- 

Bunkapoor Talook, tion was effected through a combination 

of the Mahomedan States of the Deccan, and 


the last king, Ram-Rao, the son-in-law of Kristna-Rao, lost his 
kingdom and his life on being defeated by the confederates at the 
battle of Talikot,. A.1). 1503. With the same event may be said 
to have closed the only prosperous period in the annals of the 
district under report of which anj 7 tradition remains. 

14. Before adverting to the Mahomedan rule, however, it 
Raee Rekoe Mar. “ a y be desirable to say something^ further of 
the Race Rekee Mar Survoy. As tar as I can 
learn from the traditions still current regarding it, it appears to 
have embraced an actual measurement and classification of the 
land, and an assessment fixed with reference to both. The plan 
followed does not appear to have been everywhere the same. 
G-enerally, however, the “ rukhum”, or rate of assessment per mar, 
was uniform throughout each district, and the adjustment of this 
to tho various qualitios of soil effected by an alteration in tho size 
of the mar. Instead of the land measure, as with us,.the rate of 
assessment was the invariable element in the Annagoondee survey. 
Thus, in the Seogaon Mahal of the Bunkapoor Talook there is said ; 
to have been three sizes of the mar,, all assessed at tho same un¬ 
varying “ rukhum”, viz,, the first or standard mar for good land, of 
History four koorgees (-16 to 20 acres); the second- 

for medium soil, of six koorgees ; and the 
third for inferior land, of eight koorgees. The “ rukhum” would 
seem to have been fixed very low, which rendered unnecessary any 
greater refinement in the classification of soils than is here shown. 


15. The district under report is stated to have enjoyed' great 
prosperity under this liberal assessment which continued in forco 
for some time after the fall of the Annagoondee Government. The 
subjugation of the country by the Beejapoor king would appear to 
have been imperfectly effected, for soon afterwards some of 
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Sawanoor 

meat. 


Govern- 


Desaccs broke out in into rebellion, and for a long time success* 
fully defied liis authority, subsisting themselves and their followers 
by contributions from the country, which in this way was speedily 
reduced to poverty, and a large portion of it thrown out of cultiva¬ 
tion. They wore at length, however, brought again under subjec¬ 
tion by the ancestor of the present Nawab of Sawanoor, who was 
deputed by the Beejapoor Government to 
re-establish the peace of the country. The 
deevan of this Nawab, Ali Khan, is said to 
have again brought the waste into cultivation by liberal grants of 
cowles, and while retaining the mar in the revenue accounts, to 
have made some changes in the “iuiklium,” -which was henceforth 
styled the “ ainath”. At a later period, Huttun Khan, another 
of the Sawanoor deovaus, doubled the “ ainath ” on the Government 
land, the increase being styled “ puttee’ 1 , and assessed Enams to the 
extent of a fourth or even a half of the original “ rukhum”. The 
’‘ainath” and “ puttee” continued to be the standard assessment 
for chalee land during the remainder of the period the district re¬ 
mained under the Naw'abs of Sawanoor. The rule of the latter is 
considered to have been upon the whole mild, the district being 
generally managed by their own officers, and never farmed but to 
parties who had a large stako in the country and were well known. 

Mahmtta rule. -Gui'ing the latter half of the last century the 
district suffered much from the frequent 
invasions of the Mahrattas, and of llyder Ali and his son Tippoo, 
boing made the chief field for their operations, in consequence of 
its containing the seat of the Nawab’s Government, and tho im¬ 
portant fortresses of Sawanoor and Bunkapoor. Little change, 
however, appears to have been made in the assessment until the 
district fell into the hands of Bajoe-Itao’s farmers in the present 
century, w r ho, not contented with the “ ainath” and “ puttee’ ’, or 
double the original “ rukhum” of Aunagoondee, exhibited tho 
ingenuity of rapacity in devising new cesses, such as “ nugud 
jasthee puttee”, “ humibsaneo”, “gliasdana”, “ sadilwar puttee”, 
&c., which quickly reduced the district to the state of exhaustion 
in which it passed into our hands in 1817, 


1G. The foregoing slight sketch of the management of tho 
district under report, previous to our conquest, does not pretend 
to strict accuracy, but may, 1 believe, be relied on in its leading 
feature, which present an instructive example of the lasting bene¬ 
fits of good government. The public works of tho Aunagoondee 
State continued to advantage the country after the lapse of three 
centuries of nearly uninterrupted disturbance and misrule. Let us 
hope that our own will yet exceed them in number and importance, 
as well as their enduring influence on the welfare of the people. A 
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few tanks excepted, I cannot learn that any public works were 
constructed in this Collectorate by Native Governments subsequent 
to the fall of Annagoondee. Some tanks and wells repaired, and 
. about 25 miles of cheap and easily-formed 

Bntisli ru e. road, arc, I bolieve, the results of our own 
efforts in this direction during nearly 30 years of British rule. 


17. Our own system of revenue management has been de¬ 
scribed in my previous reports. The only peculiarity in tbis district 
requiring notice is, that, on the completion of the former survey, 
tho results of the measurement were alone brought into practical 
operation, the accounts being thenceforward kept in acres instead of 
mars; but no change was made in tho assessment. What the latter 
is, it is not easy to say; for everything had fallen into such confusion 
during the latter years of Mahratta rule, that few trustworthy 
village accounts could be procured when we took possession of the 
country. . It may, however, be considered the result of an attempt 
to restore the old Sawanoor standard of the “ ainath” and “ puttee” ; 
but, judging by the marked inequalities in the assessment of 
different and even contiguous villages, I am inclined to think the 
experiment far from successful. This assessment has been subject 
to frequent modifications by permanent deductions from the 
standard, by cowles, and by remissions at the annual settlements. 
It is, and has been, worse than useless as a guide for estimating 
the relative capabilities of the villages composing the talook. 

18. I now proceed to the consideration of the revenue 
hitherto obtained from the district. It is 
not my intention to take any notice of the 
amount collected under former Governments, 

which would lead to a tedious and profitless discussion, as we have 
not records sufficient for the purpose, and what are to be found 
would throw no light whatever on the problem of what is a fitting 
assessment for the district under the altered circumstances of the 
present time. Tho duration of our own administration has now 
been sufficiently extended to enable us to decide this important in¬ 
quiry without reference to what may have gone before it, and the 
arguments I have to advise in support of my own views will have 
reference to the revenue accounts of the last 28 years, which, 
though neither absolutely correct nor complete, are sufficiently 
so for our purposes, and contain the only trustworthy information 
we possess upon the subject. 


Revenue hitherto 
obtained. 


19. I have obtained accounts of the annual revenue settle¬ 
ments of all the villages of this talook for nearly the whole period of 
British rule. This, however, extends only to five years iu the 
case of the villages of the Kullus Mahal, and 10 years in that of 
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the village of Ingulgee, the former having lapsed to Government 
in 1842, and the latter in 1836. I shall, therefore, leave these 
nine villages out of account for the present, in considering the 
cultivation and revenue of past years, to which I would now invite 
your attention. For the remaining 128 villages I have accounts 
for the last 28 years, and from them 1 have constructed the accom¬ 
panying diagram, to exhibit the fluctuations in the rental and cul¬ 
tivation of Government land during this period. 'The only item 
complete for the whole series of years is the net rental set apart 
for collection at the Jummabundec, which fortunately, however, is 
the most important of all. The extent of land in cultivation for 
the first six years of the diagram is entered in the accounts in 
koorgees, and the equivalent of these in acres being uncertain 
has not been shown. The practice of entering the gross rental or 
Entries kumal of the land in cultivation in the ac¬ 

counts commenced in 1834-35, and from that 
year forward only will this item be found upon the diagram, but 
the full kumal was not shown till 1841-42, when the permanent 
abatements from it on account of over-assessment were also 
brought to account, which explains its immense apparent increase 
in that year. The deficiency of our information regarding the 
“ kumal ”, however, is of no moment, as it was not taken into 
consideration at all in determining the net rental for each year. 
It is further to be understood that the diagram refers only to the 
Government land in cultivation in each year, to the exclusion of 
all other items of land revenue arising from grazing farms, sheep 
tax, fruit trees, alienated land, &c .; the limitation here noticed 
being made with the view of enabling us to perceive more readily 
the rates of assessment hitherto paid. The items of revenue omit¬ 
ted in the diagram necessary to make up the full rental of the 
Government land, waste as well as cultivated, will be noticed here¬ 
after. The effect of the survey settlement on the revenue derived 
from Joodee and Enam lauds cannot be ascertained until the settle¬ 
ment of these tenures by the investigations of the Enam Committee ; 
though it is to be understood that the rates of assessment to be 
fixed upon will be applicable to all lands whatever, and that wher¬ 
ever the present Joodee payments exceed the Survey assessment of 
tho whole lands of a wuttun, the excess will be immediately relin¬ 
quished. 


20. An explanation and example of the uses of the diagram 
are given below it, and having been already 
lagram. noticed in previous reports, it will suffice to 

mention here, that the heights of the columns of deepest shade 
represent the net rental on the land in cultivation, marked by 
dotted lines for the several years to which they refer, and both 
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measured by the scale of acres aud rupees carried across the dia¬ 
gram. The position of the dotted, line with reference to the 
height of the shaded column gives us the average rate of assess¬ 
ment per acre. Where the two coincide, tho rate is exactly one 
rupee per acre; over one rupee when the dotted line falls within 
tho shaded column; and leas than one rupee when without. 

Periods For the first nine years of the diagram, wo 

observe a high average assessment, and a 
slowly diminishing rental and cultivation, as far as tho latter can 
be ascertained, indicating unmistakeably that the assessment was 
in excess. For the next five years we have a much reduced as¬ 
sessment, and in this period, it will be observod, cultivation steadily 
advanced, and in the following year attained its maximum. The 
remaining 12 years, with two exceptions, both of which wore fol¬ 
lowed by an increase of cultivation in the following year, exhibit a 
high rate of assessment, and a declining revenue and cultivation. 
Horo are some roinarkable facts. Every year of low assessment is 
followed by an extension and of high assessment by a contraction 
of cultivation. During the first nine years of our administration the 
assessment was high, and the revouue declining ; for the next five it 
was low, with a tendency to improve ; and for the last 12, high, with 
a diminishing revenue. We have here most convincing proof that, 
with one short interval of five years, the Buukapoor Districtlias been 
suffering from over-assessment during the whole course of our ad¬ 
ministration, and are struck with the lamentable fact that culti¬ 
vation is now more limited than at any former period of our rulo, 
instead of exhibiting the increase that might naturally have been 
looked for from 30 years of peaco and socurity. Tho Government 

arable land of the villages included in the 
diagram exceeds 122,000 acres, and cultiva¬ 
tion lias now fallen to 52,000 acres, or groatly 
below a half; and this in despite of the advantages enjoyed by the 
cultivator of late years in the abolition of transit duties and taxes, 
and the facilities these have afforded for the export of cotton to 
Bombay. A revision and reduction of assessment have become, 
indeed, of the first necessity, and nothing short of these, I am 
persuaded, could arrest the decay which has been surely, though 
slowly, consuming the resources of the district for many yoars 
past. 


Present stato of cul¬ 
tivation. 


21. I do not wish it to bo understood, however, that the cul¬ 
tivators are invariably poor. In the villages of the Mamlutdar’s 
division, moro particularly, there are many substantial cultivators 
possessing from 8 to 20 bullocks, and one or two of the large 
agricultural carts, who hold farms at rentals varying from 100 to 
300 rupees. To men of this description even the present high 
rates are not oppressive, as their ample means enable them to keep 
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their lands in a high state of culture, and raise far superior crops 
to those obtainable from the ordinary husbandry of the district. 
But the great body of the cultivators are unfortunately very dif¬ 
ferently situated, and stock is so deficient in some villages as not to 
amount to more than oue bullock to 30 acres of cultivated land. 

22. The average assessment of the last seven years, eom- 

, . posing a period of uninterrupted decline, is 

Ks. 1-4-5 per acre, this includes, however, 
the rental of garden and rice land, and on making the proper de¬ 
ductions for these, the preceding average is reduced to Rs. 1-2-3 
per acre of dry-crop land. The latter, however, must be con¬ 
sidered to apply to the better descriptions of soil, which alone are 
extensively cultivated, while the waste consists in great measure 
of poor uplands. We may, therefore, confidently assume the latter 
average to be a high rate of assessment for even good land, and 
1 say this in full recollection of the great inequality of tho existing 
assessment, owing to which an average rate of the same amount 
as the present might be made less burdensome by being more 
fairly apportioned. Not an equalization merely, but a reduction 
of assessment must be made to afford any good grounds for antici¬ 
pating a successful result from the new settlement. The present 
depressed state and gloomy prospects of the 
trade* 6 ^ cottou cotton trade, which contributes so largely to 
tho revenue of this district, form also cogent 
reasons for a liberal reduction of assessment. 

23. The average rate of assessment for the five years ending 
with 1833-4, during which cultivation was steadily extending, was 
about 14 annas per aero for dry-crop soils. 

24. Wc may also be assisted in determining proper rates for 

Rateg this district by a reference to those adopted 

‘ in the other talooks already settled, which, 

as far as we can judge, appear to be suitable. I consider Bunka- 
poor to possess a better climate than either Nuwulgoond or Dum- 
mul, and to he even slightly superior in this respect to the 
Mamlutdar’s division of Hoobullee. The highest rates of assess¬ 
ment for dry-crop lands iu these three districts arc the following : 


cotton 


Class of Villages. 


Maximum rate of 
assessment per acre. 





25. The climate anil relative advantages of tiro different 
parts of the Bunkapoor Tulook have been already described in my 
7th and 8th paras. The western villages in the “ muluad ” have 
abundant rains, and rice is there cultivated to some extent. The 
transition in climate from those villages to those immediately ad¬ 
joining them in the plain is considerable. In the latter, the fall of 
rain is insufficient for the rice cultivation, and becomes still more 
scanty as the district stretches eastward, though not to any great 
extent. These circa instances, as 1 have already said, iudicato that 
the rate of assessment should be highest in the western part of the 
district, and gradually diminish according to the position of tho 
villages eastward. 


Plan for Runltapoor. 
sufficient, and T may 
Four classes. 

Rates. 


26. The first of the districts entered in the preceding state- 

iloobullee mont, whilst most nearly resembling Bunka- 

poor in climate, possesses considerable advan¬ 
tages over the latter in having an extensive market for all kinds 
of agricultural produce in tho large commercial and manufacturing 
town of Hoobullee. And, in consequence of ibis, a lower rate of 
assessment would require to be adopted for parts of Bunkapoor, 
in order to place the two districts on an equally advantageous 
footing. 

27. Other circumstances which have had their weight in tho 
formation of my opinions might be noticed, 
but the above will probably be considered 
now mention my plan for re-assessing llio 
Bunkapoor Talook. My proposals are to have 
four classes of villages assessed at different 
rates. The first to comprise 16 rice villages, 
lying along the western border, and to have a 

maximum rate of assessment for dry-crop land of Rs. 1-12 per 
acre. The rice lauds in this, as well as the remaining classes, will 
have a distinct rate, to be noticed in the sequel. The second di¬ 
vision will contain 55 villages, lying immediately east of the pre¬ 
ceding class, and have a maximum rate of Rs. 1-8 per acre. The 
third division, of 36 villages situated still farther eastward, will 
have a maximum rate of Ks. 1-6 ; and the fourth, or most easterly 
division of all, comprising 31 villages, will be assessed at Us. 1-4 
per acre. These maximum rates are to be considered those of 
first-class soils, while the rates of inferior soils will be propor¬ 
tionally lowered according to their relative values, as determined 
by the survey classification. A list of the villages contained in 
each of tho four classes is given in an appendix, and their relative 
, ... positions will be readily ascertained from tho 

accompanying map.* I lie difference m the 
rate of assessment for each will provide, as nearly as 1 can judge, 
for their relative advantages as to climate and markets. 


a 813—11 
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28. The assessment here proposed will yield an average rate 

Avera e rate ^ annas f° r dry-crop soils, which is about 

‘ ,L * a five annas less than that obtained from the 

past collections of the last seven years, and one anna less than of 

the five years ending with 1833-34, when 
Report on the Survey alone the district showed any symptom of 

Bunkapoor Talook. improvement. 1 he reduction here shown 

will not, I think, be considered excessive, 
when it is recollected that the average rate of past collections 
refers only to the land in cultivation, which is composed in great 
part of good soil ; and in the case of the last seven years, to a period 
of excessive assessment, when cultivation and revenue were both 
declining. The rates fixed upon are the highest I can venture to 
propose without risking the success of the settlement ; and there is 
so great, a probability of the prices of agricultural produce, and 
especially of cotton, ranging lower hereafter than they have 
hitherto done, that I am unable to divest myself of an apprehension 
that the deduction, liberal as it is, may be eventually found insuffi¬ 
cient. The effect of tho proposed assessment on the future rental 
of the talook will be shown when J have disposed of the remain¬ 
ing questions regarding the rates of assessment to be imposed on 
irrigated lands. 

29. 


Garden lands. 


The baghaet or garden lands of Bunkapoor are mostly 
irrigated from large tanks, constructed by 
former rulers, and kept in repair at the 
expense of the present Government. Tho objection to an extra 
assessment on gardens irrigated from wells, as tending to discour¬ 
age the digging of new ones, does not apply to tank-gardens, 
which have not been brought under irrigation by private enter¬ 
prise, nor would their exemption from extra assessment be likely 
to promote the construction of new tanks, which are too expensive 
works to be attempted by the villagers without assistance. New 
tanks, if to be constructed at all, must be so by Government, 
which must also bear the expense of keeping in repair those al¬ 
ready in existence; so that nothing could be fairer than to subject 
land irrigated by their means to an additional assessment propor¬ 
tioned to its increase value. Nevertheless, good policy requires 
that even these gardens should be placed on a more favourable 
footing than dry-crop lands, with tho view of rendering conspi¬ 
cuous the superior advantages of irrigated cultivation generally, and 
thus affording every encouragement to its extension by the digging 
of wells and construction of small tanks within the means of pri¬ 
vate enterprise. 


30. The present garden assessment is generally too high, 
and iu many instances oppressively so. There are a few gardens 
which cannot be cultivated at all at tho existing rates, and are 
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in consequence lying waste. From personal inquiries made at the 
two chief garden villages of this district, Hawehreo and Seegaon, 
I ascertained that the baghaet cultivators, as a class, were not in 
better circumstances than the farmers of dry-crop soils. Of 20 
garden cultivators at Hawehree, there are only four in tolerable 
circumstances, the others being poor and in difficulties. The avur- 
r . , age garden rate at Hawehree, is 29 rupees 

per acre ; but a large proportion of the irri¬ 
gated land is classed as rice ground, though cultivated with the 
usual garden products, arid the average rate of assessment for this 
is only seven rupees, which reduces tho general average rate for 
the whole land watered from the tank to about 14i rupees. At 
Seegaon, tho most highly assessed garden is rated at 40 
rupees per acre ; the holder is well-nigh ruined, having been ob¬ 
liged to part, with nearly the whole of his property to discharge 
this assessment, and would, lie told me, have thrown up his 
garden before now, but for the prospect of some relief at the 
introduction of the survey settlement. Adjoining this garden is 
another assessed at 30 rupees per acre, and the holder, though not 
reduced to the same state of indigence as the one just mentioned, 
is yet poor, and only able to pay his way with difficulty. The 
garden rates at Seegaon vary from 40 to 10J rupees per acre, 
and their average for last year was Rs. 15-0. The general average 
rate for the whole garden land of the district for the same period 
was Rs. 14-5 per acre. 

31. Tho higher of the rates above shown can only be paid 
by gardens cultivated with cocoanul and soparee trees, or the 
betel creeper. These products, however, owe their superior value 
to the long time they take to come into bearing, viz., 12 years in 
the caso of the eocoauut, eight years in that of the soparee, and 
three years in that of the betel. It is quite evident, then, that the 
cultivation of these products requires capital to be sunk for several 
years before any return is yielded at all, and that when they do 
come into bearing, they should give to tho grower a higher rate of 
profit than annual crops of sugar-cane or other ordinary garden 
products from which the return is immediate. The heavier as¬ 
sessment upou such gardens, however, deprives the cultivator of 
this higher rate of profit, which is his due, and the necessary conse¬ 
quence is a want of enterprise amongst the baghaet cultivators, or 
wish to extend the cultivation of superior products. At one time 


Report, on tlic Sur¬ 
vey and Assessment of 
the Bnnkupoor Talook, 


the gardens of Seegaon were full of cocoanut 
and soparee trees ; but these were destroyed 
by Tippoo Sooltan’s ruthless soldiery and 
followers when his army was encamped in 


the neighbourhood for the sit-ge of Sawanoor, and have never been 



replaced. Had the baghaet assessment been moderate, these 
Garden rates gardens would have again become stocked 

with the valuable trees in question during the 
30 years of peace and security enjoyed by the cultivators under 
our rule. The Seegaon gardens are now mostly devoted to the 
culture of the betel. 


32. The objectionable plan of assessing gardens at a higher 
rate because stocked with valuable trees must be abandoned, and 
the higher profit obtainable from superior products left with the 
cultivators, if wc wish to see a spirit of enterprise awakened iu 
them, and the cultivation of valuable products to become more 
general. A large proportion of the garden land of Buukapoor 
is suited to the growth of cocoanut aud soparee trees, and these 
will, doubtless, be planted largely under a reduced and more equit¬ 
able assessment. The principle upon which gardens watered from 
tanks should be assessed is, iu my opinion, quite clear. The tanks 
being constructed and kept in repair at the expense of Gov¬ 
ernment, Government is entitled to the enhanced rent arising 
from the increased fertility of the soil consequent on irrigation, 
but is not entitled to anything whatever over and above this, from 
gardens planted with a more than usually valuable produce. The 
assessment should be fixed on a consideration of the respective ad¬ 
vantages of each garden as to soil, command of water and position, 
but without any reference whatever to existing crops, further than 
as these may assist us in estimating the relative capabilities of the 
gardens. The effect of the; adoption of this principle would be, 
that all gardens already stocked with cocoanut, soparee and fruit 
trees, or the betel plant, would immediately yield their holders a 
greatly higher rate of profit than the remaining gardens producing 
sugar-cane aud other annual crops, and give a direct encouragement 
to the planting of the superior products. 


33. In considering the amount of assessment to be fixed 
,,, , , , upon tank gardens, then, we should confine 

our attention to those producing the ordinary 
annual crops yielding an immediate return to the cultivator for 
his outlay. The most important of these crops is sugar-cane ; 
which is succeeded by plantains, rice or vegetables, as will be 
found fully described in the accompanying reports. After giving 
the subject my most attentive consideration, I have come to the 
conclusion, that the most favourably-situated gardens, with the 
best description of soil, would not bear a higher rate of assessment 
than 15 rupees per acre, so as to yield the holder an adequate 
remuneration from the cultivation of the ordinary crops. 

3 t. I propose, therefore, to fix 15 rupees per acre as the 
maximum rate of assessment for the best tank gardens, and to 
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lower tlie rates of all others from this standard, in proportion to 
their relative disadvantages in respect of soil, command of water 
and situation. 

35. These rates of assessment would not be applicable to 
gardens wholly irrigated from wells. These are in quite a different 
position, as the great majority of existing wells have been dug by 
private enterprise, and tlio gardens attached to them have passed 
into the hands of their present holders by inheritance or purchase, 
whenever an excessive assessment had not wholly deprived them of 
value. The State would hardly seem to have a claim to any portion 
of the increased produce resulting from the irrigation of such 
gardens, which may he considered nothing more than a fair remune¬ 
ration for the risk and outlay incurred in digging the wells. But as 
well-gardens have always boon taxed at a higher rate than dry-crop 
lands, and there does not appear to be reason for apprehending 
that the imposition of a moderate extra cess would prove a dis¬ 
couragement to the sinking of new wells, the merely theoretical 
objection to this assessment will probably not be thought of 
sufficient importance to require the relinquishment of a source of 
revenue of considerable importance in the aggregate. It is evident, 
however, that the rate of assessment upon well-gardens ought to be 
very different from that of those irrigated from tanks. 

3G. The highest rate of assessment, sanctioned for well-gardens 
in the districts hitherto settled is five rupees per acre, and 1 would 
propose the extension of the same maximum to those of this talook, 
which are very limited in number and extent, and possess no 
peculiar advantages which would seem to vender an increase of the 
previously sanctioned rates desirable in their case. 

37. The rates for gardens partly irrigated from tanks and 
partly from wells would hold an intermediate place between those 
already proposed to be determined with rolcrence to the extent of 
the assistance obtained from the tank. 

38. The present baghaet assessment yields a revenue of 
about 0,000 rupees, which I estimate will be reduced a third by 
the new settlement; but this abatement, though large, does not seem 
beyond what justice and good policy require. 

39. 1 have still to propose rates of assessment for the turee or 

rice lands which are more important than those 

Rice lands. 0 f an y district hitherto reported on. They 

amount to 1,200 acres or so, chiefly situated in the first class of 
villages along the western border of the talook and yield a revenue 
of botweon 4,000 and 5,000 rupees. The turreo lands of Hawohree 
are assessed very high ; but I have already explained that these 
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are in reality bagliaet, and cultivated with garden crops. The aver¬ 
age rate on the true rice lands of this district under cultivation 
last year was about 4J rupees. The assessment varies greatly, 
however, being occasionally as high as 10 rupees n,n acre, and as 
low as one rupee, or less. There is a good deal of rice land lying 
waste, owing to the assessment being too high to admit of it 
being brought into cultivation. 

40. Itice husbandry is a laborious and unhealthy occupation, 
which ought to yield the cultivator a higher remuneration than the 
farming of dry-crop lands. The reverse of this, however, is the 
case, I should say, and the circumstances of the rice cultivators 
generally are inferior to those of their neigh liours in the plain, 
which is chiefly owing, in ray opinion, to the heavier assessment 
with which their lands arc burthened. 

41. There are two kinds of rice lands in JJunkapoor. The 
superior, occupying the bottoms of the little valleys running into 
the hills, yields a second crop (of pulse generally) after the rice is 
reaped. In favoured localities an occasional crop of sugar-cane 
is also obtained from this land. Tito inferior rice land is found in 
terraces on the sides of hills or slopes, and yields no second crop. 
A very full account of the products and modes of culture suited 
to these lands is given by Mr. Young in the 19th section of his 
report. 

42. In the districts hitherto settled, rice land is of very 

limited extent, and yields for the most, part 

only a single crop. The rates sanctioned for 
it vary from three rupees to one rupee per acre. These will fairly 
admit of a considerable increase, in order to include the superior 
two-crop soils of this district. I propose that the maximum 
rate for the best description of rice land, admit ting of an occa¬ 
sional rotation crop of sugar-cane, be five rupees per acre, and 
that the rates for less favoured descriptions should be diminished 
from this point down to one rupee, according to the value of the 
land, as in the case of those already sanctioned. This assessment 
would afford, iu my opinion, sufficient relief to the rice cultivator, 
and have the effect of speedily bringing under tillage the rice lands 
now lying waste, without involving ultimately any important 
sacrifice of revenue. 


43. It remains for me to notice tho general results of the 
plan of settlement now before you, which 
enera resu . promise not unfavourably in a financial point 
of view. I estimate that the survey rental of the Government land 
of the 137 villages composing the talook rice and garden lands in¬ 
cluded, will amount to 1,1-5,000 rupees. In 
the annexed statement will be found the total 


Now kuroal. 
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revenues derived from fdio same lauds during different periods of 
our administration, compared with the survey rental above noticed. 
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44. In tho preceding statement is included every item of 
revenue hitherto derived from Government land. The revenue of 
tho Kullus villages and Ingulgee is taken at the average amount 
for the several years they have been under our management, viz., 
five years in the case of tho Kullus Mahal, and 12 years in that of 
Ingulgee, for the three first periods of the statement. An inspoc- 

, . tion of the last column shows the very cou- 

nticipationa. siderable amount by which the survey rental 
exceeds the revenue of any period of our management. It is not 
to be expected that the full rental will ever bo realized, but I 
anticipate that the revenue undor the proposed settlement will 
eventually range from 10,000 to 20,000 rupees per annum higher 
than it has ever hitherto done. 

45. From the second column it will be observed that tho 

. grazing farms and taxes on sheep and fruit 

razing farms. trees are to be absorbed in the uew assess¬ 

ment. This will bo done gradually by the extension of cultivation 
in the case of the grazing farms; but while waste fields remain, 
their grazing will be sold as usual. The taxes upon sheep and 
fruit trees are, however, intended to cease immediately. The 
former is two rupeos for overy 100 sheep, which of itself may not 
be heavy ; but now that the wastes are all marked off into distinct 
fields, and tho grazing of each sold separately, tho shepherds can¬ 
not drive their sheep over them as formerly, but have to purchase 
the grazing either directly from Government, or from those to 
whom it may have been sold. The sheep-tax, therefore, should be 
considered absorbed in the higher rents now obtained by Govern¬ 
ment from waste lands. Its amount is inconsiderable, being about 
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400 rupees for the whole taloolc, which with the difficulties and 
vexations scrutinies attendant on its collection, offers additional 
F reasons for tho abolition. The sale by auo- 

im - rees ax. tion of the produce of fruit trees standing oil 
Government land is a most pernicious impost, and during its con¬ 
tinuance it is vain to hope that any more trees will be planted. 
Bunkapoor is admirably adapted for the growth of mangoe, jack 
and other fruit trees, which will no doubt be planted extensively 
when the cultivators become assured, by the abolition of tho farm 
in question, that they will be allowed to gather the fruit of their 
own trees, instead of seeing it sold annually to tho highest bidder. 
This wretched tax, to which I attribute chiefly the fact of no trees 
being ever planted on Government land, yields only tho paltry sum 
of 200 rupees. 

46. 


Huks in kind. 


In addition to these taxes, all levies in kind by tho Patels, 
Coolcurnoos and hereditary Zemindars are to 
be absorbed in the new assessment. These 
levies are styled aya meera in this district, and are estimated at 
nearly 4,500 rupees by the Officers iu question. This valuation I 
consider to be much too high ; but a minute investigation into tho 
subject will bo made in introducing the new settlement, when I 
expect that the necessary compensation will not exceed at tho 
utmost 3,000 rupees, which must be deducted from the amounts 
entered iu the last column of the preceding statement, to ascertain 
exactly the possible not increase of the district rental under the 
new settlement. 

47. 


B chut tee. 


Besides Bunkapoor I have also to solicit sanction to the 
introduction of tho settlement in the lately 
lapsed village of Bohuttee, which formed 
part of the Surinjam of the late Wamuo llao Saheb, Chief of Souee, 
and is now attached to the Maudutdar’s division of tho lloobulleo 
Talook, which, with this exception, is already settled. The survey 
of Behuttee was immediately proceeded with, iu compliance with a 
request to that effect contained in your predecessor’s letter to my 
address, dated 2nd August 1845, No. 967. Tho village adjoins 
the third class of Hoobullee and first class of Nawulgoond villages 
noticed in the statement appended to my 24th para., and will, of 
course, be subjected to the same rates of assessment. 


48. I have further to request the sanction of the Honorable 

_ , . the Governor in Council to these settlements 

erm o con muance. being declared permanent for the usual term 
of 30 years. 

49. Having now disposed of the assessment, I propose to 
devote a few observations to certain other matters bearing more 
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or less directly on the proper subject of this report, aud the treat¬ 
ment of which is of much importance to the welfare of the talook, 
and the success of the plan of settlement which has now been laid 
before you. 


50. The first of these subsidiary questions which I shall take 
up has already been noticed in my 3rd para., 
orm o ta oo . ;lQC l refers to the present faulty constitution 
of the Bunkapoor Talook, in reference to its external boundaries. 


as well as the allotment of its villages to the several kutcherries. 
There are now three kutcherries in the district, viz., that of the 


Mamlutdar at Seegaon, of a Mahalkurree at Kurruzgee and of a 
first Carkoon, whose duties are the same as those of a Mahalkurree 


at Kullus. The last kutcherree was constituted for the manage¬ 
ment of the Kullus villages when they lapsod to Government, and 
was not, I believe, intended as a final arrangement, for the villages 
in question have not yet been brought under our regulations, and 
no advantage has been taken of the new station to transfer to it 
any other villages, though thero are several most conveniently 
situated for that purpose. 

51. It is not easy to understand why Seegaon should have 
been chosen for the site of the Mamlutdar’s kutcherroe, for it stands 
quite on the verge of the district, and is a most inconvenient loca¬ 
lity for its genoral supervision. And one is also at a loss to 
discover the principles on which the division of the talook was after¬ 
wards made between the kutcherries of Seegaon and Kurruzgee. 
At any rate the convenience of the ryots and facilities for the 
despatch of business, to be secured by attaching the villages to the 
nearest kutcherree, were subordinate considerations; for other¬ 
wise we should not find the town of Hawebree, aud villages of 
Heer5 and Chick-Murleehullee, 18 miles distant from Seegaon, 
placed in the Mamlutdar’s division, while they are all within six 
miles of the Mahalkurree’s station at Kurruzgee. 


52. The external configuration of the talook is, however, even 
_ . more faulty than its internal arrangement; 

ormation o a oo . immediately west of the Mamlutdar’s station 
the taloo'ks of Hangul and Hubullee overlap each other and intrude 


into Bunkapoor in a singularly intricate manner, which no descrip¬ 
tion, without the aid of a map, would be adequate to explain. And 
a similar strange intermixture of the Buukapoor, Kode and Ranee- 
Bednore talooks occurs immediately south of the Mahalkurree’s 
station at Kurruzgee ; while a little way to the east, and in the heart 
of his division, we find the two villages of Konunteemba and Mun- 
noor separated by a large interval from the rest of the Gootul 
Mahal, to which they now belong. 


b 818—12 
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53. These anomalies are owing to the present, lalooks having 
been made up of the old native mahals or divisions of the country 
over which the Watans of the hereditary Desaees and Deshpandehs 
at one time extended ; but they would doubtless have been long ago 
corrected had the subject been particularly noticed, or had there 
been maps prepared in a manner to attract attention to them. 
With a map such as that forwarded with this report, I do not 
think that any Collector would havo made a talook with the present 
boundaries of |Buukapoor, or fixed upon a sito so eccentric as 
Secgaon for the Mamlutdar’s kutchorree. 

54. A proper territorial allotment of districts is quite indis¬ 
pensable to secure efficient revenuo and police management. When 
villages aro inconveniently distant from the kutcherries to which 
they aro attached, they are unavoidably neglected. The Mamlutdar 
or Mahalkurree will not take the trouble to visit them, and indeed 
could not spare the time if he would ; while the villagers submit to 
much, rather than undertake a long journey to the kutcherrec for 
the chance of redress. Bobberies are more likely to occur in such 
villages, as the perpetrators are always sure of having ample time 
to escape before tho district police authorities can arrive at the 
spot and take any measures for their apprehension. I might enlarge 
upon these evils, but need not, as they must be apparent on tho 
most cursory consideration of the circumstances ; though 1 may 
add, that the importance of having each district as compact as 
possible, with the kutchorree of tho head revenue and police officer 
occupying a central position within it, can hardly bo over-ratod. 

55. Now it so happens that Seegaon, though a most incon- 
veniont location for a kutcherreo in the present state of the talook, 
is yet an excellent positiou for the station of a Mamlutdar, with a 
district extending westward to the borders of the Canara Collecto- 
rate of the Madras Presidency, so as to include the portions of tho 
Hangul and Hoobullce talooks in that quarter which are placed at 
an inconvonient distance from tho kutcherries to which they are at 
present attached. 

56. My proposals for the re-constitution of the Bimkapoor 
Talook, then, are to retain Seegaon for the Mamlutdar’s station, 
and incorporate in his division 16 Hangul aud 18 Turrus villages, 
lying south and west of it; to transfer to Hangul four detached 
Bunkapoor villages situated far to the south, and to Turrus 11 
villages in the north-western corner of the present talook, which 
are at an inconvenient distance from tho Seegaon kutcherree. I 
propose, further, to transfer to the Mahalkurree of Kurruzgoe the 
three Seegaon villages of Hawehree, Heerd and Chick-Murleehullee, 
nine Banee-Bednoro and seven Kode villages, all within a few miles 
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of his kutchorree, by which changes we should give a proper line 
of continuous boundary to the portion of the Bunkapoor Talook 
south of the Warda. And lastly I would recommend that Kullus 
be made a Mahalkurree’s station, and the transfer of 12 villages 
from Seegaon and four from Kurruzgee to this division. By the 
adoption of these arrangements a very compact form would be 
given to the Bunkapoor Talook, and the locations of the three 
existing kutcherrees rendered as favourable as could be desired, 
while very considerable improvements will be at the same time 
effected in the present charges of the Mamlutdar of Hangul, and 
the Mahalkurrees of Turrus, Kagncllee and Gootul, as will be 
made at once apparent from an inspection of tho map. 

57. It may be objected to these alterations, that they would 
break up the ancient mahals, by assigning 
Ancient Mahals. portions of them to different kutcherries. To 
this it would be sufficient to reply, that this 
has already been done to a considerable extent in the recent 
creation of Mahalkurrec’s kutcherries, and no inconvenience has 
been found to result from the arrangement. But it may bo worth 
while to pause for a moment, for the purpose of examining whether 
the conservation of the old mahals is of any real importance. The 
only supposition upon which, as it appears to me, they could be 
so is, that they constitute, through tho hereditary Zumeendar, a 
connecting link between our village and talook establishments, 
upon the preservation of which our system of revenue and police 
administration is more or less dependent. No hypothesis could, 
in my humble opinion, be more completely without foundation. 
Tho economy of each village, as revenue authorities unanimously 
attest, is complete iu itself, and iu no way dependent upon other 
villages. A village iu any mahal is not more closely connected 
with other villages in the same mahal than with those of a different 
mahal. Our subordinate revenue and police establishments aro in 
reality but two, the talook and the village ; and the ordinary rela¬ 
tions of the latter to the former suffer no disturbance by tho trans¬ 
fer of the village from one kutcherreo to another. The village 
reports and collections are forwarded to one Mamlutdar instead of 
to another ; but this is the whole extent of the change. The entire 
village economy remains in all respects as before. While the facta 
of the case are so, it would appear that a proper territorial allot¬ 
ment of talooks has been prevented by the notion of tho village 
economy being somehow dependent on the old native districts, 
and that the breaking up of these would impair the efficiency of 
tho village administration. No apprehension could well be more 
groundless. Tho relations of the village to tho district kutcherree 
are direct, and the interference or interposition of the hereditary 
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Zumeendaris neither enjoined nor permitted. The latter, in fact, 
is a mere cipher, for whom in our system we can find no suitable 
place nor fitting duties. To forego, thoreforo, any one of the 
important advantages to be gained by a proper territorial allotment 
of districts to our revenue and police native officers, for the sake 
of preserving the old mahals, would be to sacrifice a reality for an 
imagination, a substantial good for a merely nominal advantage. 

58. The number of villages proposed to be transferred is 81 
in all. Their namos, the nature of the transfer, and their distances 
in miles from their present and proposod kutcherries, are shown 
in the subjoined table, of which a copy is inserted on the face of 
the map, for the purpose of facilitating reference :— 
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59. The following table shows the number, area and rental 
of the villages now and to be allotted to each of the kutcherrees 
which have been named, under the existing and proposed arrange¬ 
ments :—• 
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60 By making the present Kullus kutcherrce a Mahalkurree’s 
station, as proposed, some addition to the present establish¬ 
ment there will be indispensable. This might be effected, I think, 
without expense to Government, by transferring to Kullus one 
carkoon on 15 rupees per raensemfromSccgaon, and one of 18 rupees 
from Hangul, as both of these districts will bo considerably reduced 
in size by the contemplated arrangements. The requisite addition 
to tho Kullus peons might also be obtained by transferring three 
on four rupees a month and four on 2^ rupees from Hangul, and one 
on four rupees from Seegaon. The present allowance for stationery 
and petty supplies at Kullus would require to be increased by two 
rupees, which might be met by a corresponding deduction from 
that of Hangul. Lastly, I would propose the transfer of one car¬ 
koon on 15 rupees a month, and two peons on four rupees, from 
Hangul to Turrus, as the establishment at the latter kutcherree is 
now rather limited, while a considerable addition to the revenue of 
Turrus will be occasioned by tbc adoption of my proposals. These 
transfers, with tho present and contemplated strength of the estab¬ 
lishments in carkoons and peons for the several kutcherries, are 
exhibited in the following statement:— 
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61. These few changes in the establishments and the al¬ 
terations in the distribution of the villages previously explained, 
would be a most important reform, and conduce greatly to the 
efficiency of the revenue and police management of the districts 
affected by them. Out of the villages selected for transfer, there 
are thirty-one 10 miles and twelvo 15 miles or more distant from 
the kutcherries to which they are now attached, while there will 
only be one of them all so distant as 10 miles, should my plan be 
adopted. In tho Pmnkapoor Talook, as proposed to be constituted, 
the great mass of the villages will be brought within six miles of 
their respectivo kutcherries ; and, with the exception of a few 
outlying villages of Kullus, which no arrangement could prevent, 
there will not remain a single village at an inconvenient distance 
from any of the kutcherries. 

62. I will now submit a few observations on another sub- 

Koa(ia ject, which is likely to have a still more im¬ 

portant influence on the settlement, which 

has been laid before you. I allude to the state of the roads 
between this province and the coast, in connexion with its export 
trade in cotton. 

63. In a previous para, of this and in my former assessment 
reports I have endeavoured to show the great importance of the 
cotton cultivation to the revenue of this province, which possesses 
no other exportable product, in so far as I am awaro, which could 
possibly take its place, in event of the cotton trade being lost or 
greatly contracted. And should this unfortunate result take 
place, I do not know of any other source from which the land 
revenue could be sustained, even at the moderato standard we are 
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now fixing. 


In tlio 31th and following paras, of my Dumbul 
assessment roport I expressed a fear of the prices of cotton conti¬ 
nuing to fall: and the events of the past year have tended to con¬ 
firm the gloomy anticipation. The supply of cotton from America 
continues to enlarge even beyond the increasing demand of the 
markets of Europe : and, looking to the energetic character of her 
population and the vast tracts of fertilo soil suited to the growth 
of cotton yet unoccupied, wo have reason to believe that this will 
continue to be the case for many years to come. 

61. These circumstances sufficiently account for the present 
Cotton Trade precarious condition of the cotton trade of 

this Presidency, and enable us to foresee its 
extinction or groat contraction at no distant date : with the dis¬ 
astrous consequences to the people and the revenue which this 
would entail, if we continue to look on with folded hands, and 
calmly permit events to tako tlioir course. With the export of 
cotton would bo lost an import trade of an equivalent amount, 
to the detriment of the customs ; while the land revenue of t.ho 
interior, from the want of other exports to supply the placo of 
cotton, could hardly fail of being greatly deteriorated. Tt is indeed 
possible that the difficulty of raising any other exportable produce 
may prevent the cultivation of cotton being relinquished, even 
when prices fall greatly below their present standard ; but as this 
would require a corresponding fall in the prices of all other agri¬ 
cultural produce, the effect, as regards the welfare of the people 
and the revenue would be the same : and after a period of suffer¬ 
ing to the agricultural population. Government would probably be 
under the necessity of submitting to a further reduction of the 
land assessment. On either supposition, the importance of the 
cotton trade to the revenues of this Presidency is equally obvi¬ 
ous, and its preseut position seems to require the most energetic 
efforts being made for its preservation. My own conviction is 
that nothing short of extensive improvement in the internal com¬ 
munications of the country will meet the exigencies of the case, 
and that unless these be speedily undertaken, the revenue and 
trade of this Presidency will receive a shock from which they may 
never recover. 

65. If financial considerations prevent the improvement of 
Hoads the internal communications of tlio country, 

the importance of the latter, after all that has 
been said and written on the subject, seems, in my humble opinion, 
to be still imperfectly understood. These are the very considera¬ 
tions, as it appears to me, which most loudly call for the improve¬ 
ments in question. The roads already constructed, few and inade¬ 
quate to the wants of the country though they be, will, I appre¬ 
hend, be found to have repaid to Government the cost of their 
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construction tenfold. Let us endeavour to imagine what would 
have been the present trade of the port of Bombay had no roads 
been opened through the Western Ghauts and the Concan to the 
various ports along the coast. Its present vast trade with the 
interior of the Peninsula would nevor have been called into exist¬ 
ence, and, as a necessary consequence, the customs duties, salt 
duties, and land revenue of the Deccan and Khandesh could not 
possibly have been what they now are. The extent of the depre¬ 
ciation it may be impossible to estimate ; but who can doubt that 
it would have been very great, and that the gain to the revenue 
by the roads in question must have far exceeded the cost of their 
construction, ltoads require a large outlay of money ; and be¬ 
cause they yield no direct return, we are apt to forget that thoy 

Thoir value yield a roturn at all. They are in reality, 

however, the most profitable of all invest¬ 
ments to Government, and I do not believe there is a much-wanted 
line of road in the country which would not, in its direct influence 
on the revenue, repay the cost of its construction within 10 years. 
Whatever may be thought of z'oad or railway speculations in this 
country in the hands of private capitalists, there can surely be 
little doubt of their effects on the revenue of Government; and if 
the guarantee of a certain rate of profit be requisite to induce 
capitalists to venture on such undertakings, it would, in my humble 
opinion, be a wiso policy to grant it. 

66. The line of railway projected for this Presidency by the 
Great Peninsula Railway Company, even if carried out, will not 
prove of the slightest service to this province, though it might be 
made to do so, and with great advantage to the scheme, in my 
opinion, by its southern branch being extended from Sholapoor, in 
a line running nearly due south, down to the banks of the Toom- 
boodra River. There is so little probability of this extension being 
made, however, that the supposition may at once be dismissed ; 
but were it otherwise, the railway would neither supersede nor 
render unnecessary the construction of roads to the coast. And 
the great length of the Southern Mahratta Country from north to 
south precludes the possibility of any single line sufficing to meet 
the wants of the province. There ought at least to be two. The more 
southerly for Dharwar Collectorate of this Presidency, the Canara 
and Bellary zillas of Madras, and a portion of Mysore, leading to 
the port of Compta; and the other for the Belgaum Collectorate, 
Jagheer States, and Niz&m’s Dominions, to some port north of 
Yingorla,—probably Yiziadroog. 


67. The former of these lines would have to be constructed by 
the Madras authorities, and I am happy to learn that there is every 
prospect of this being immediately done. The portion of the lino 
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from Sirsee to our frontier is already laid out, and is now boing pro* 
vided with permanent bridges of masonry ; while a favorable line 
for the descent of the Ghauts, with a slope nowhere exceeding one 
in eighteen, has been found in the neighbourhood of the Deveemun- 
nee Pass. Proposals for the immediate construction of the lat¬ 
ter, supported by the strongest recommendations of the Madras 
Government, are now, I understand, before the Home authorities, 
whose sanction to the plan is considered certain. 

08. All that is wanted to render tho Compta road immedi¬ 
ately available for carts from this Collectorato as far as Sirsoe is to 
connect it with the Dharwar and Hoobloe road, by extending the 
latter to tho Madras frontier. The importance and advantages of 
making the few miles of road necessary for this purpose have been 
long ago pointed out and admitted; the necessary plans and esti¬ 
mates have, I believe, been furnished ; and there has been no want 
of Engineer Officers to proceed with the work: bat, from some 
cause or other, year after year passes away without anything 
being done. From Hooblec this road would be taken to Turrus ; but 
beyond that point I do not know the particular lino fixed upon. 
I avail mysolf of this opportunity, however, to record my opin¬ 
ion, that it should be taken vid Doonchee, which is the most 
important mart in this Oollectorate south of Hooblee, and thence 
through our territory as far south as Bomunhullee, where it 
would bo within four or five miles of the Madras road. By taking 
this lino there would be easy access to the road for carts from 
all parts of tho zilla; whereas if the road be taken direct from 
Turrus to Moondegode in the Oanara Collectorate, tho important 
mart of Doonchee and all our southern talooks would be complete¬ 
ly cut off from it by an intervening tract of dense jungle, 
impassable for carts; and a moiety of the advantages to this 
Collectorate obtainable from the opening of the line be sacrificed for 
tho sake of saving the construction of a few additional miles of 
road. The line I have recommended is, I believo, that chosen by 
Captain Graham when Executive Engineer here; and as of tho 
utmost importance to the welfare of this Collectorate and the 
success of the Survey settlements, I would strongly advocate its 
immediate construction. 

69. The northern line, from the coast to the interior, would 
fall entirely within the limits of this Presidency; and were its 
importance to the trade of Bombay, the customs and salt revenues, 
and the land-tax of this province adequately appreciated, I feel 
certain that no obstacles whatever would be permitted to prevent, 
or even to delay, its execution. 

70. There remains little to add before bringing my remarks 

Fiel( j g to a conclusion. The survey of Bunkapoor 

has been effected in almost exact accordance 

b 818—13 
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with the previous holdings of the cultivators, which in most 
respects must be considered a highly desirable result. It has, 
however, added greatly to the number of the fields, and owing to 
their frequently small size and irregular shape, still more to the 
number of the field boundary marks, as well as to the difficulties 
and expense connected with their construction. These are points, 
however, which need not be enlarged on here, as they will be 
more appropriately considered in iny annual progress report of the 
survey operations. 

71. Mr. Young, in the 21st section of his report, has made 
some interesting remarks on the condition of the Bunkapoor 
villages. The picture ho draws of them is eminently unfavourable, 
but, in my opinion, calculated to convey an exaggerated impress¬ 
ion of the state of filth and neglect which ho considers to be 
characteristic of them all. The villages, it must bo allowed, are 
no models of neatness and purity; but in the last of these respects 
certainly would not suffer by a comparison with those of many 
parts of civilized Europe. In the towns and villages of Italy 
and Germany the souses of sight and smell will bo moro offended 
than in those of this country, and I believe the latter to have 
the advantage in point of neatness and cloanliness over many 
villages in the remoter parts of Ireland and Scotland. The practice 
reprobated by Mr. Young, of burying iu cultivated fields, is 
probably more the result of necessity than of indift’eronco ; for 
wherever places are set apart for the interment of tho dead we 
find the graves usually distinguished by some simple memorial. 
His suggestions, however, for setting apart plots of ground for the 
purposes of sepulture in villages without graveyards, at present 
seem worthy of adoption. Tho “Golgotha” of scattered bones 
and carcasses of dead animals around the dwellings of the Mbars 
and other low castes, which he notices with horror, I imagine to 
be more offensive to the eye than injurious to health, as the 
numerous dogs, jackals aud vultures, ever on the watch for such 
carrion, speedily clear away whatover may be loft by tho Mhars 
themselves. 

72. Mr. Young is of opinion that the condition of the cul- 

Villagcs tivators would he improved by having their 

dwellings in tho vicinity of their fields, 
instead of being collected into villages as at present, which he 
ascribes to the former insecure and unsettled state of the country 
having compelled them for self-defence to remain together. I am 
inclined to dissent from these conclusions! It is not so much for 
mutual security as for mutual assistance that the agricultural 
population is collected into villages. They are thus enabled to 
provide themselves with water by digging wells or tanks; with 
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artificers for the construction and repair of their implements of 
husbandry ; with places of worship, and numerous comforts and 
conveniences, which would be quite beyond the reach of isolatod 
farmers located upon their fields. Tho location of the farmer upon 
his land can only be advantageous when his means arc sufficiently 
ample to make him independent of assistance from his neighbours; 
and, accordingly, in most countries where the agriculturists aro 
poor and the farms small, as in this, we find them collected into 
villages for the purpose of supplying themselves with necessaries 
and comforts beyond the reach of each individually, but easily 
obtainable by their combined exertions. 

73. Mr. Young concludes his elaborate report with a sketch 
of the geology of Bunkapoor, in which some interesting questions 
are mooted ; but us foreign to the subject of this letter, and in 
anticipation of finding a more fitting future opportunity for the con¬ 
sideration of the subject, I refrain from offering any remarks 
upon his observations in this place. 

74. In conclusion I would respectfully solicit the Honorablo 
the Governor in Council to accord an early sanction to the pro¬ 
posals contained in this report, to enable me to proceed with the 
detailed calculations of the assessment, which must be completed 
before tho new settlement can be carried into effect. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) G. WINGATE, 
Superintendent, Revenue Survey and Assessment, 

Southern Mahratta Country. 


List of Villages referred to in the 27th para, of report, forming the First 
Class, and intended to have a 'maximum rate of assessment of Rs. 1-12 
per acre for dry-crop soils :— 


No. 

Names of Villages. 

No. 

Names of Villages. 

No. 

Names of Villagos. 

1 

Mook-B usreekuttee 

6 

Mudlee. 

11 

Heere-Bcindegerree. 

2 

Ncergoondee, 

7 

Kamunhnllee. 

12 

Hnnmunliulice. 

3 

Jenkinkuttee. 

8 

Beesatoekop, 

13 1 

Belowloe. 

4 

Belud-Bnsreckattee. 

9 

Skadumbee. 

14 I 

Belgal, 

5 

Bhadumgattoe, 

10 

Gotguddee. 

15 

Kadsheteetmllee, 
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List of Villages referred to in the 27th 'para, of report, forming the Second 
Class, and intended to have a maximum rate of assessment of Es. 1-8 per 
acre for dry-crop soils :— 


No. 

Names of Villages. 

No. 

Names of Villages. 

No. 

Names of Villages. 

1 

Unknd Khan. 

‘20 

Kai'udgee. 

39 

Chilleehal. 

2 

Kotgerree. 

21 j 

Hoolgoor. 

40 

Suoor. 

3 

Chennapoor. 

22 

Buswunhal. 

41 

Mahoor. 

4 

Niiraynnapoor 

23 

Paneeguttee. 

42 

Tegeehullee. 

5 

Moonowlee. 

24 | 

Boolupunkop. 

43 

Heere-Nulloor. 

6 

Hotoor. 

25 

Goorunhullee. 

44 

Chick-Nulloor. 

7 

Kaja poor. 

26 

Bclwulkop. 

45 

Neerulgee. 

8 

Jaleekuttee. 

27 

Mutteekuttee. 

46 

j Mothullee. 

9 

Scegaou. 

28 

i Ramapoor. 

47 

Heere-Mulloor. 

10 

Wunhulleo. 

29 

Kyalktmd. 

48 

Kunkumvad. 

11 

Gunjnguitee. 

30 

Kongapoor. 

49 

J Hawerce. 

12 

Bunnoor. 

31 

Mantro wise. 

50 

i Goondoor. 

13 

Moogullee. 

32 

Gopgudunkop. 

51 

Ingulgco. 

14 

Ohick-Mnlloor. 

33 

Hoorleekoopce. 

52 

Boodeehal. 

15 

Chakapoor. 

34 

Coorbur Mulloor. 

53 

Deogerree. 

10 

H. Munkuttee. 

31 ) 

Knlmndew. 

54 

Somapoor. 

17 

Beluglee. 

30 

jVf ungee. 

55 

Ulludkuttee. 

18 

Chick-Beindugerree. 

37 

Koon-Mulleehullee. 



19 

Nagnoor. 

38 

Burdoor. 




List of Villages referred to in the 27th para, of report, forming the Third 
Class, and intended to have a maximum rate oj assessment of Rs. 1-6 
per acre for dry-crop soils :— 


No. 

Names of Villages. 

Mo. 

Names of Villages, 

i 

No. 

Names of Villages. 

1 

Utteegerree. 

13 

1 

Seerbudgee. 

25 

Totud Yellapoor. 

2 

SeeBvoenhal. 

14 

Bcvinhullee. 

26 

Kulkotee. 

3 

Govunhal. 

15 

Kudkol. 

27 

Neerulgee. 

4 

Chowndhall- 

16 

Hutteo Muttoor. 

28 

Heere-Mngdoor. 

5 

Terudkop. 

17 

Jellnpoor. 

29 

Chick-ilugdoor. 

6 

Heere- Harkoonee. 

18 

Kullulkond. 

30 

Urleehullee. 

7 

Chick-Harkoonee. 

19 

Tullcehulleo. 

31 

Bhavec Teemapoor. 

8 

Beeleebal. 

20 j 

K ulsoor. 

32 

Yellapoor. 

9 

Chilloor Budneo. 

21 

Uushallee. 

33 

Kolloor. 

10 

j Yellnwocgee. 

22 

Mntgnnnee. 

34 

Kurruzgee. 

11 

| Rowlojeckop. 

23 

Kulicchal. 

35 

G unjoor. 

12 

j Ulleepoor. 

24 

llamapoor. 

36 

Urrubgond. 
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List of Villages referred to in the 27th para, of report , forming the Fourth 
Class, and intended to have, a maximum rate of assessment of Rs 1-4 
per acre for dry-crop soils :— 


No. 

Names of Villages, 

No. 

Names of Villages. 

1 

No. 

Names of Villages. 

l' 

| Hoore-Murleehnllee. 

12 

Scermapoor. 

23 

Budnee. 

2 

Chick-Murlcohullec. 

13 

Yelgucli. 

24 

Kullus. 

3 

1 lovin-Soeglco. 

14 

Matsapoor. 

25 

Soorungee. 

4 

Kristnapoor. 

15 

Nuve-Reeteo. 

2G 

Kochgerree. 

5 

liesroor. 

1G 

Chemioor. 

27 

Wurvce. 

6 

Eetsul Yellapoor 

17 

Konloor. 

28 

Beojoor. 

7 

Gowdapoor. 

18 

Eeneligee. 

29 

Kunkapoor. 

8 

Duswuukuitce. 

19 

Beirapoor. 

30 

Kondcekop. 

9 

Joone-ftactoe. 

20 

Kittoor. 

31 

Konereekop. 

10 

Purrapoor. 

21 

Melmurree. 



11 

Ugsnnmuitce. 

22 

Sunklecpoor. 




To 


(Signed) G. WINGATE, 
Superintendent, Revenue Survey and Assessment, 

Southern Mahratta Country. 


G. WINGATE, Esquire, 

Superintendent, Revenue Survey and Assessment, 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Dharwar, 18 til June 1846. 


SrR, 


I have the honour to forward my report on the trade, agri¬ 
culture, &c., of that part of the Bunkapoor Talook in which I 
have been employed the greater part of this season. 

2. The villages of the Kullus division of the talook were 
allotted to me for classification at the commencement of the season ; 
but, owing to some delay in the completion of their measurement, 
the papers of them have not been made over to me. I have not, 
consequently, had occasion to visit that part of the talook on duty ; 
and not having had an opportunity of doing so otherwise, I am 
unable to furnish information on the condition, &c., of the villages 
included in that (the Kullus) division. Those in which I have 
been chiefly employed arc comprised in the Kurruzgee Mahal, with 
the exception of one or two in that of Bunkapoor. 

3. It will not bo necessary to mention every village to which 
my inquiries have been extended, for as many of them are similarly 
circumstanced in regard to crops, seasons, &c., the doing so would 
lead to much needless repetition; I shall, therefore, in speaking of 
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the agriculture, course of cropping, &c., allude to the entire divi¬ 
sion generally, and afterwards particularize the villages having 
bazaars, those in which any trade is carried on, or having any 
other circumstance connected with them worthy of mention. 

4. To describe the tract of country included in the Kurruzgee 
division is rathor difficult, owing to its irregular shape in some 
parts ; but taking a general view of it, it may be said to be com¬ 
posed of three distinct parts, comprising a range of high land on 
its northern and one on its southern boundary, with an interme-. 
diate valley running parallel to the hills on each side of it from 
east to west. It is through the bottom of this valley that the river 
Wurda flows, its course being indicated by a number of villages 
placed closely together along both sides of its banks. The river 
affords an abundant and never-failing supply of water; thus the 
inhabitants of the villages situated on its banks are far more 
favourably circumstanced than those residing in villages dependent 
on a tank, or other uncertain Bource for this necessary article ; for 
in seasons in which the fall of rain is deficiont, tho latter are often 
put to great inconvenience to procure oven a requisite supply of it, 
as has been tho caso in many villages this year. 

5. But there is also a disadvantage attending tho villages 
on the immediate banks of tho river, for, in seasons when the fall 
of rain is heavy, tho river rises to a great height, overflows its banks 
and submerges the adjoining country. Several of the villages are 
so injudiciously placed, being on low instoad of elevated spots, that 
in cases when tho flooding occurs, the waters reach the vory walls 
of the houses, and in the course of a few years it seems probable 
that Neerulgee and one or two other villages will be washed away 
entirely. The Neerulgee peoplo arc in fear of such a calamity be¬ 
falling them, and have petitioned to build afresh on a new site. 
The cultivators, too, look upon the flooding as a great disadvantage 
to their fields, stating that the manure they have laid down, and 
also part of the soil, are carried away on the waters receding, and 
thus the land is left in an impoverished and unproductive state. 

6. The cultivators reckon on some 15 or 20 different falls of 
rain during the season, for each of which they have a particular 
name and also a stated time for its occurring. Of theso it seems 
the heavy rains are those which usually fall in Juno or July in tho 
early part of the season, and in September or October in the 
latter part of it; those occurring in the intermediate period being 
generally light showers. In April or May some heavy showers 
usually fall, sufficient to moisten the soil, so that the tilling and 
preparing the fields for sowing can be commenced. It does not 
appear from inquiry that there are any villages to be particularized 
as having generally a much larger fall of rain than others; and 
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the absence of any range of what can be termed hills, either within 
or immediately bordering on the district, precludes the fixing on any 
particular situation as much more favourable than another ; the 
villages on the western boundary may, however, be said to be rather 
better situated than the others, owing to their being nearor the 
Ghauts and the jungle ; but the entire division is not more than 
12 or 15 miles in breadth from west to east in a straight line, and 
therefore but little variation in the fall of rain iti tho extreme vil¬ 
lages on each side is to be expected; especially so, as those to the 
west are not in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ghauts, but 
Bomo distance from thorn. 

7. In two or three villages there is some garden cultivation 
watered from tanks, to which I shall allude afterwards ; but 
excepting this, the entire division is under dry-land cultivation. 
The principal products arc jowarreo and cotton. In the red Boils 
jowarreo, nachneo, sawee and tho oil plant, &c., are grown ; but tho 
black soils are entirely given up to the cultivation of jowarree and 
cotton which are sown alternately. Tho early jowarree is the only 
kind grown, and tho time for sowing it in all soils is in July, after 
the first heavy fall of rain, and it is ready for cutting in December. 
Cotton, is planted in August or September, aud is ready for pick¬ 
ing in tho latter end of February and beginning of March. Wheat 
is seldom or over sown now, it having been seen, from repeated 
attempts to cultivate it, that there is something either in the soil 
or the climate prejudicial to its growth. The young plant it 
is said shoots up vigorously and flourishes until the time the 
grain begins to form, but then either from tho influenco of the 
west wind, or something in the soil, a blight attacks tho ear, tho 
plant is affected by it, and a premature riponess, with an imperfect¬ 
ly-formed grain, if any (which is not always the case,) is the 
result. Gram is cultivated occasionally iu some villages, but it is 
by no means a general crop. 

8. The accounts given me of the mode of culture in black 
soils are rather conflicting. In one or two villages it was said 
to bo the custom to plough all the lands regularly every year 
with a six or eight bullock plough, in order to exterminate 
the nut grass, which would otherwise spring up and prove 
prejudicial to tho crop; in others, to plough those only to be sown 
with cotton, and never those to bo sown with jowarree ; and, 
again, in others to plough only on occasions of cultivating afresh 
a field which has lain waste for some time. It seems, after all, 
that there is no regular practice in this respect, ploughing depend¬ 
ing rnoro on the means and condition of the ryot than on any 
other circumstance. All, however, admit that it is of great benefit 
in the case of a field to be sown with cotton, but in that of one 
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with jowarree it is sometimes prejudicial, for if the fall of rain be 
heavy, the soil runs together and becomes too wet for the proper 
growth of the young plant; and this docs not occur in the case 
of a field to which the koontee alone has been applied. 

9. To red soils a greater degree of tillago is required. A 
field should always undergo two ploughings, onelength and the other 
crossways ; but this soil when moist becomes light and friable; it 
is therefore easily worked, and as two bullocks only are required 
to draw the plough, the labour and the expense attending the cul¬ 
ture of it are not much more than that in black soils. Independ¬ 
ent of ploughing, it is always necessary to use the koontee once 
or twice to all kinds of soils before sowing, and the crops, both 
jowarree and cotton, in the oarly stages of their growth, must be 
frequently hoed and kept clean : the latter requires a more careful 
tillage than the former, for if grass and weeds be not constantly 
eradicated, the young plant becomes stunted in its growth, and 
the erop eventually turns out defective. 

10. The custom of manuring is adopted generally through¬ 
out all the villages of the district—in the case of fields distant 
from the village equally with those adjoining it. Black soil lands 
are manured once in three or four years, but red more frequently 
every other year, and in some cases every year. In some villages 
I have seen mud taken out from the bottom of tanks applied as 
manure, but it is said that it is not half so efficacious as the 
manure in common use—that produced in the village and in the 
cultivator’s yard. 

11. It is by no means uncommon to hear the method of cul¬ 
ture adopted iu this country spoken of as a rude, unscientific and 
unproductive. Rude it may certainly be termed, in the full sense 
of the word, when taken with reference to the nature of the imple¬ 
ments in general use for agricultural purposes; but unscientific 
and unproductive I would not so readily concede it to be. At the 
same time I would not be understood to say it can be termed 
scientific—that is to say, as embracing a system of great agricul¬ 
tural skill; but, taken with referenco to the effect it has in bring¬ 
ing forth the productive powers of the soil, I am inclined to think 
favourably of it; and I would here instance a caso of the failure 
in an attempt to introduce a new system of culture, as bearing out 
the view I take of the subject. In the first season of the experi¬ 
mental cultivation of the New Orleans cotton in Koosgul, in this 
zilla, the American plough was applied to some fields, whilst 
others adjoining were cultivated on the native plan ; and on the 
crops arriving at maturity there was nothing in the appearance 
or the yield, either of the field to which the American plough has 
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been applied, different from that cultivated under the native plan, 
tn fact, after even one year’s experience in the use of this plough, 
Mr. Mercer, I believe, gave it as his opinion, that the natives here 
were well acquainted with the cultivation of the cotton plant, and 
that little or no benefit could be derived from the introduction of a 
different system of culture. This remark, I am of opinion, applies 
equally to jowarree. 

12. But admitting the mode of culture to be good, I am 
doubtful whether the course of cropping can be equally so. In 
black soils, for instance, jowarree and. cotton are sown alternately i 
thus a field has but. one yearns relaxation before it is called upon 
again to produce the same crop, and that frequently, too, without 
having had manure laid down to renovate it. This must be a 
most exhausting process for the soil, and, under such a course of 
cropping for several years, a field must, I should conceive, unless 
manure is applied more frequently than is now the custom, be¬ 
comes unproductive, owing to the want of thoso particular pro¬ 
perties in the Boil which have year after year been extracted from 
it by the so frequent growth of the same crops. 

13. The merchants and Bunneeahs residing in the large and 
bazaar towns of Kurruzgee, Hawelirco, Sawanoor and others, are 
the chief purchasers of the jowatree grown in this district. It is 
bought up by them from the ryots, seldom for exportation, but 
generally for the supply of the retail trade. For cotton a much 
greater demand exists, and the means of disposing of it are conse¬ 
quently more numerous. The Oompta sowkars send agents to 
Hawchree and the other largo towns, or commission the sowkars 
residing there to purchase it for them; and, besides, thero are in 
the above-mentioned pluces a great number of merchants or dealers 
who buy it from the ryots for exportation to Compta on their own 
account. 

14. I have endeavoured by enquiry to make out what quantity 
of the entire crop of cotton grown in this district is consumed in 
the home manufactures of cloth, and what consequently exported. 
It'is not easy, however, to arrive at an estimate of this with great 
accuracy, owing to the difficulty in learning the quantity required 
for the supply of the many small manufactories there are, for iu 
nearly every village some little manufacture is carried on, such as 
that of dhotras. It may, I think, bo assumed, that the quantity 
paid by the growers in the shape of wages to women for picking 
the crop, which I estimate at the fifth of the whole produce, is 
entirely expended in the home manufactures, and some further 
portion of that remaining to the cultivators, is also kept by them 
for home use—some say a twentieth part of it, others a tenth, 

b 818—14 
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suppose we take the mean, a fifteenth; this, added to the fifth 
paid as above mentioned for picking, will give about one-fourth of 
the entire crop for home expenditure, and three-fourths for expor¬ 
tation. At a rough guess, I estimate the quantity of land in this 
division adopted for the growth of cotton at 50,000 acres, and by 
the two-course system of cropping here adopted, half of this, or 
25,000 acres (supposing all to be under cultivation,) are yearly 
sown with cotton. Fifty pounds per acre of clean cotton I have 
heard stated is a fair average crop. According to this calculation 
the entire district will produce in round numbers about 2,050 
Bombay candies, of 20 maunds to the candy, betwcon 1,500 and 
1,600 of which are exported from the district. There may very 
likely be some discrepancy in the statement here given, for it is 
not easy to arrive at a true estimate by a system of rough calcula¬ 
tion such as that adopted in this case. 

15. The crops grown in the irrigated lands in Ilawehree 
and Hullee-Muttoor consist of two kinds, those produced by 
annual and by porennial plants and trees. Of the former, sugar¬ 
cane is the principal and most important one, and it is grown in 
the same land every other year, the intermediate crop being of 
rice or of different kinds of vegetables. The latter consists of 
sooparee and cocoa-nut trees, aud the plant of the creeper species 
producing the leaf eaten in common by the natives. These last 
mentioned are most valuable crops, but the expense attending the 
production of them is very considerable, for to the cost of labour 
and manure, &c., must be added the amount of rent paid yearly 
for that number of years in which the trees in their young state 
yield no return. Thus, in the case of sooparee trees, eight or ten 
years must elapse from the time of planting before any gathering 
of fruit takes place; for cocoa-nut trees 10 or 12 years are requir¬ 
ed ; and the pan yields but little until the third season after plant¬ 
ing. The produce is disposed of in the bazaars of the district, 
and in thoso of the adjoining talooks. It is not in any case 
exported from the zilla. 

16. In very many of the villages, as I have before mention¬ 
ed, a manufacture of cloths for dhotras is carried on; the quan¬ 
tity made is in most eases small, merely sufficient for tho wants of 
the villagers thomselves. In Kurruzgee, Reetee and Dewagerry, 
however, a larger supply of these than the home market carries off 
is manufactured, and the surplus is exported to the villages in the 
Belgaum Zilla. Cloths for turbans, too, are manufactured in 
these villages, some of which aro alBo exported. It is a very com¬ 
mon plan amongst the cultivators here to furnish their own thread 
to the weavers, paying them for the labour only of tho manufac¬ 
ture of tho cloth they may wish to have made ; and in this manner 
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a much better description of cloth, in accordance with the taste 
of the party, is frequently manufactured. The Kurruzgce people 
make numerous kinds of cloth according to order, amongst them 
a strong white kadee, well adapted for covering tents. 

17. In Kurruzgee, Ilawehree, Reet.ee and Dewagerry a 
bazaar is regularly held once a week ; the two first mentioned are 
of some importance in consequence of the wholesale trade in grain, 
ghool, &c., carriod on in them ; the two last are merely noticeable 
as places of retail trade, resorted to by the inhabitants of the 
surrounding villages for their supply of grain, &c. The Sawanoor 
and Wun Scoglee bazaars, in the Sawanoor Nawab’s districts, are 
much frequented by the ryots residing in the villages to the north 
of this division, and they afford a ready market to the Huttee- 
Muttoor cultivators for the sale of ghool and other garden produce. 

18. A considerable and important trade is carried on in 
Hawehrco in the purchasing of cardamoms, and superintending 
the cleaning and preparing them for market, by parties sent there 
as agents by the sowkars of Homnabad in the Nizam’s territories. 
The cardamoms imported here are principally grown in the Canara 
District, and arc procurable in large quantities in tbe towns of 
Sirsee, Bilgy and Siddapoor, from whence the above parties bring' 
them on bullocks to Hawehree. The seed is imported in the pod 
in the same state as when gathered from the plant; and in order 
to remove tbe dirt adhering to the outside of the pod and givo it a 
clear white appearance, it ia submitted to a process of washing and 
cleaning, and afterwards drying in the sun, before it is exposed for 
sale. The expense attending this process is considerable, amount¬ 
ing, it is said, to six rupees a gonee, nearly all of which sum is 
paid as the cost of labour attending this washing and cleaning, and 
after this the cutting off the part of the stalk left on the pod at 
the time of gathering. Whcu this has been gone through, the 
seed is ready for market, and, being carefully packed in bags, is 
loaded on bullocks and despatched to. Homnabad, 

19. The quantity of cardamoms passing in this manner 
through the hands of the parties resident in Hawehree is estimated 
at 300 gonecs or bullock-loads yearly; which, at the valuation given 
me of 240 rupees for each load, amounts to the sum of 72,000 
rupees annually expended in this traffic. The Hawehree sowkars 
themselves are the purchasers of 5,000 rupees’ worth, or 20 bul¬ 
lock-loads, included in the quantity above mentioned, which they 
export on their own account; and the remainder is bought up and 
exported by the agents of the Homnabad sowkars. The cleaning 
and preparing the seed for market in tbe manner mentioned above, 
which is all carried on in Hawehree, affords employment to a con- 
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siderable number of people—about 1,500 rupees being annually 
expended in the shape of labour. A further trade of some account 
is carried on in sooparee imported from tbe Canara District, and 
sent also to Homnabad. Somo 3,000 or 4,000 rupees’ worth are 
said to be annually exported from Hawehree. The sooparee grown 
in Canara is greatly superior to that produced here, which accounts 
for its export to so great a distance as Homnabad. 

20. Of tanks and other public works the district is nearly 
barren, for, with tbe exception of the tank at Hawehree and the 
one at Huttee-Muttoor, thero is nothing worthy of mention. 
The advantage which Government derives from the supply of water 
which these two reservoirs affords is not inconsiderable, for by 
means of it tbe garden cultivation in the above villages is alone 
kept up. Well known, as it long has been, how much a supply of 
water applied for irrigation enhances the value of land, and the 
consequent revenue derivable from it, it is extraordinary that we 
see so few works by means of which it is made available for tbafc 
purpose ; and still more extraordinary is it when we add that the 
few now to he met with are not the works of our Government, but 
stand forth the proud monuments of the wisdom of a former rule, 

T have, &c., 

(Signed) «J. T. FRANCIS, Lieutenant, 
Assistant Superintendent, Revenue Survey and Assessment, 

Southern Mahratta Country 


From 


To 


No. 2 ov 184G, 

Me. D. YOUNG, 

Assistant Superintendent, Revenue Survey S. M. C.; 
Captain G. WINGATE, 

Superintendent, Revenue Survey and Assessment, 

Southern Mahratta Country-, 


Eoobullee, 2 9th June 1846. 

Sir, 

I have the honour, in accordance with your letter of the 7th 
April, No. 52, requesting a report on the agriculture, trade, &c., 
of the portion of the Bunkapoor Talooka in which my operations 
for the present season have been carried on, to submit tbe follow¬ 
ing remarks on the subjects you have specified, as given in detail 
in the 7th para, of your letter of the 4th October 1845, No, 66 
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2. That para, requires that, in visiting the different villages, 
I should “ collect information as to their condition ; the nature of 
«he seasons and crops sown ; the times of sowing and harvest; the 
modes of husbandry and rotations of crops ; the use of manure or 
otherwise; the value of land as affected by distanco from villages; 
what crops are exported, and whither, and by whom ; the chief 
markets in the vicinity; the nature of the manufactures of tbo dis¬ 
trict, and whether for export or internal consumption,” &c. &c. 

3. Such a report, given with all the detail and fulness of 
which the subjects are capable, would lead to very great prolixity, 
and it shall therefore be my endeavour, while giving as fully as 
necessary the information required, to condense the whole within 
as little space as possible. 

4. To effect this it will be sufficient in my remarks on the. 
various crops, and their modes of culture, to enter minutely into 
the mode of operations for one crop of a series cultivated nearly 
or wholly in the same manner. 

5. Passing over, for the present, the first subject alluded to 
in the above extract, with which I would rather conclude this 
report,! oome to— 

First, “ The nature of the seasons, and crops sown.” 

The seasons differ materially in several parts of the district, 
but the two following divisions may be considered^sufficient for all 
practical purposos:— 

(а) That tract lying on the border of the hill jungle to the 
west and south-wost, and adjoining the north-eastern parts of the 
talooka of Hungul, is the most subject to frequent and heavy rains, 
therefore most favourable to the growth of rice and other crops 
which thrive best only in a red soil, and must, to their succeeding 
at all, have abundance of moisture. This tract of country (as also 
I believe all lying to the west and south of it, extending to the 
Ghauts) is by the natives called the Muladu—an evident derivative 
from the Canarese word “ mule”, rain, and signifying the region of 
rain,—this part of the country being more than the rest pre-emi¬ 
nently deserving of tho name. 

(б) The other season is that of the plain, in which the rain 
being much less than in that just mentioned, rice is seldom or 
never cultivated, with the exception of an occasional field or two 
in a whole village, and sugarcane only as a garden crop. A line 
drawn from Rama poor in the north-west, and passing through 
Heore-Bhendigerry, Beesateekop, Seegaon, Bad, and Belwuttee, 
would form a good boundary to what may be called the plain in the 
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north and east, and to the hilly and rainy rice-growing distriot of 
the west. Of course this is only meant to apply to that portion of 
the t^looka in which my establishment has been classifying, and 
reaches only as far east as to Mundargee Sawanoor and Uttigerry. 
The early season (or moongaree) in the plain commences about' 
the end of May, and continues till the beginning of August, in the 
middle of which month, with the rains of the constellation Mughe, 
the late (or hingaree) season begins. In the Muladee the early 
season commences about a fortnight sooner than in the country 
to the east of it 

The crops sown are those in the accompanying table, which 
shows in the first two columns the English and scientific names of 
the crops ; in the third, the season; in the fourth, the soil in which 
each succeeds best, and in which it is almost invariable sown; in 
the fifth, the rain in which it is sown; and in tho sixth, the total 
number of months it is in the ground. 

6. To clear away any doubts as to tho meaning of the par¬ 
ticular rains in which crops are sown, I may hore mention that 
the ryots always speak of their seasons as beginning or ending 
with such or such a rain. There arc 27 in number throughout tha 
year, and may more properly be called astcrisms, as they aro called 
by tho names of those during which they fall. 



Ill 


Names of the Lunar Aslerisms by whose Rains the Ryots arrange 
their Tilling and Sowing Operations. 




Number. 

Names of the Rains 
Lunar Asteriama. 

or 

Dates on which 
they commence. 

Duration. 



1 

Usliweonee... 


n 

April 

14 days. 



2 

Bhurunee ... 


25 

yy • • • 

14 

yy 


f 

3 

Kruttoeke ... 


9 

May 

15 

yy 



4 

Rohoenee ,.. 


23 

>> 

13 

yy 



5 

Mrngashoershoo 


5 

Juno 

15 

yy 

Early (or moon-j 


G 

Ardee 


20 

ft 

14 


garee) season. 







7 

Poonurwusoo 


4 

July 

14 

it 



8 

Pooshyco ... 


18 

yy * • • 

14 

yy 


L 

9 

Ashloshu. ... 


1 

August ... 

14 

>y 



10 

Mugho 


15 

yy 

13 

yy 



11 

Hoobbe 


28 

yt 

14 

yy 

Late (or bin- 


12 

Oottuni 


11 

September. 

14 

>t 

garee) season . 



13 

UusLi 

• • - 

25 

yy 

13 

yy 




14 

Chette 


8 

October ... 

14 

yt 




15 

Swatee 

• • • 

22 

yy * • • 

13 

yy 



10 

YooshakLe... 


4 

November... 

13 

ty 

General 
harvest' , .. * 


17 

Unooradhee 


17 

y> 

13 

yy 


18 

Jcshthce ... 


80 

yy 

13 

yy 



19 

Moolu 


13 

December... 

14 

yy 



20 

Poorwashadha 


27 

yy ••• 

13 

ti 



r 

21 

Ootturashadha 


9 

January ... 

13 

yy 


■w 

22 

Shruwunu ... 


22 

yy • * • 

13 

yy 



23 

Dhuneeshte 


4 

February ... 

13 

yy 

Cotton-pick- 


24 

Shututare ... 


17 


13 


ing season 

.- 1 











25 

Poorwabhadro 


2 

March 

14 

tt 



26 

Ootturabhadre 


16 

yy • • • 

12 

yy 



27 

Rewutee .,. 


28 

yy • • • 

13 

yy 








365 days. 






Numbers. 
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List of Dry Crops y with the tunes of Sowing and Harvest, hi the western 
portion of the Bunkapoor Talooka , 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

28 

24 

20 

26 

27 

28 
29 
SO 


Name* of Crops. 

Season. 


Soil. 

In what Rain 
sovrn. 

if* 

«li 

M 

&> u Q 
> 61 ♦* 

Canareee. 

English and Scientific. 




Huttee 

Cotton . 

Late 


Black or brown. 

30th and 11th... 

6 to 6. 

Jolu. 

The Great Millet. Hoi- 
cub sorghum. 

Early and Into. 

Any . 

5th to 12th 

Sto 4. 

Godee 

Wheat . 

Late 


Black or brown 

12th and JSth... 

3. 

Chejee 

Holcus spicatup... 

Early and late.. 

Red, brown or alluvium 

8 to ]2th 

3 or 4. 

Bhnttoc 

Rioo . 

Early ... 


Any .. 

8rd,4th and Mb. 

5. 

Nuwunee ... 

Panfcum Italicura 

Early and late. 

Do. 

9th to 12th 


S»V8. 

Panicum turner tacemn 
(or miliactmiu.) 

Ditto. 


Do. 

4th,toll and 6th. 
11th and 12th. 

3. 

Ragee 

Cynosurus corocanus. 

Ditto. 


DO. 

Ditto 

3. 

Burugroo 

A variety of PAnioun; 
ItaUcum. 

Early ... 


White or alluvium 

4th And 5th ... 

' 3. 

Togtiree 

Pigeon pea. Cytltus 
caJuu. 

Do. ... 

... 

Any . 

7th and 8th ... 

5. 

Kudle 

Gram. Oicer arietiuum. 

Late ... 


Black or brown. 

12th,1 th 414th 

8|. 

Hooroolct; ... 

Gram. Glycine fcomen- 
tosa. 

Early ... 


Any . 

6th to Oth 

4 . 

Cwnreo 

A Bean. Phaseold^ 
rudiatiiH. 

Early' and late. 

Do. 

7tb, 8th and 9tli. 

4. 

Ooddoo 

l'bnaeolin mungo 

Early ... 


Do. 

4th and 5th ... 

3. 

Heauroo 

A variety of Phnsoolin 
radlatus. 

Do. ... 


Do. 

eihtoUth 

4 . 

Mudukoe ... 

Phaseolu* aconitifollus. 

Do. 


Do. 

Ditto 

4. 

Cluxuiidee ... 

Duliclio8 catiang 

Do. ... 


Do. 

Ditto 

4. 

Ujeewanu .. 

Bishop's wood. Slson 
am in l. 

Late ... 


Black or brown. 

10th and llth.. 

0. 

Subuskc 

Anise scod. rmpinelli. 
anlsum. 

Do. ... 


Any . 

Ditto 

6. 

Saeuve 

Muipard aeod. Sump)- 
dicbotoma. 

Karlv ... 


Red 

4th and 5th ... 

3. 

Avejce 

Corianden Coriandrnm 
sativum. 

Do. 


Any . 

6th, 7th and 8th. 

3. 

Mcnsinkaee... 

Chilli. Capsicum frn- 
teaoenS. 

Do. ... 


Any . 

0th, 7th and 8th 
till 30th. 

3 or i t 

Tntnbakoo ... 

Tobacco ... 

Lato 


Do. 

10th and llth... 

4 . 

Budncekaee.. 

The Brinjul or Ege 
plant. Colanum me 
longena. 

Early ... 


White or alluvium 

6th . 

4 . 

Owdla 

The Cantor Oil plant. 
Palma Christi. 

Early and late. 

Any . 

4th to llth ... 

4 . 

Ugushe 

The Lin plant. Llnum 

naitAthuimum. 

Ditto, 


Do. 

4th and 6t.h and 
12th, 13ih and 
14th. 

3. 

Koneheebee... 

Safflower, Carthamm 
tlnctorius. 

Late 


Any but red . 

13th and 14th... 

4 . 

Goorelloo ... 

A black variety the next 

Do. 


Ditto . 

10th and llth... 

3* or 4 

Klloo 

Sosamum oriental© ... 

Sarly ... 


Ditto . 

4th and 6th ... 

3. 

Poondee 

Hemp. Hibiscus can- 
nabfnus. 

Do. 


Any . 

0th, 7th and 8th. 

4 . 


berof months 
to mature. 
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List showing the Produce- of the Gardens, with the times of sowing and 
harvest, in the western 'portion of the Bunkapoor Taloolca : — 

I.—Fruit Trees. 


Numbers 

ClMrese Names. 

English and Scientific Name*. 

1 

Mavingidn 

Mango 

... Mangifcra indica. 

2 

Hulusingidu 

Jack-fruit 

... Artocarpus intogrifolia. 

3 

Tengingidu 

Cocoa-nut 

... Cocos nucifera. 

4 

Udukeegidu 

Betel -nut 

... A reca catechu. 

5 

Balegidu... 

Plantain 

... Musa sapientum. 

6 

Perlogidu ... 

Guava... 

... Psidium pyreferum. 

7 

Ncombegidu 

Lime ... 

... Citrus acida. 

8 

Doddeolegidu 

A kind of Citron Citrus decumana. 

9 

Kunchingidu 

Ditto 

... Citrus aurantium. 


II .— Vegetables. 


£ 


Namm. 

Season. 

Soil. 

In wh»t r*in eown. 

Average 

ounibor 

month! 

a 

Csuinrrie. 

English and Scientific 

E 1 H 1 



to 

mature. 

1 

I5!le bum 

Tho B"t<d Creopcr 

Perennial 

Garden.. 


S. 

2 

Kubboo 

Sugnt '-cane .. 

Annual 

.... 


11. 

3 

Oiijuri .. 

Carrot. Dannis carol*. 

b:ito .. 

Garden.. 

10th and lltli .. 

or i. 

4 

Hecre Kaee 

Uucimu ucuLan^uhis . 

K;irly .. 

Any but red .. 

4th, 6lb and tith 

2. 

b 

Geuuaoo 

TlwSwco* Potato. Con¬ 
volvulus bat-atai. 

Late 

Ditto 

10th and 11th 

21 or 3. 

6 

Betide .. 

Hibiscus e«:iiloutuu .. 

Late or early .. 

Ditto 

10th and 11th or 4th, 5th 
ami 6th. 

4th, 6th and 0th 

2| or 3. 

7 

HuHtingl 

A large kind of Radish. 
Rapbanua aalivus. 

Eirly .. 

Ditto 

3. 

8 

BeJIuli .« 

Garlic. Allium sat ivnm. 

Early or lato .. 

Ditto 

4tb, 5th and 0th, or 10th 
and lltb. 

8. 

0 

Ooh’gUiide 

Onion 

Early .. 

Ditto 

1th, 5th and Otb 

4. 

10 

Chtivulikai 

Ponchos fnbncformis .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

H or S. 

11 

TTagulkal 

Momordina eba antia .. 

Early or late .. 

Ditto 

4th, fith and 6th, and 
10th and 11th. 

3. 

12 

Howtekai 

Cucumber 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

2J or 3. 


8. Second. “ Tho times of sowing and harvest; the modes 
of husbandry.” 

As I shall have occasion hereafter, when on the subject of 
“ crops”, to speak moro at large on the latter clauso, and as the 
“times of sowing”, and the period each crop takes to mature, is 
given in detail in the preceding table, I shall proceed to the next 
subject, viz .— 

9. Third. “ Tho rotations of crops.” 

It is only after long and searching questioning and cross¬ 
questioning and personal observations in the fields, that one is 
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able to come to any satisfactory opinion on this head. In black 
soil the ryots invariably say that join succeeds cotton, and vice 
versd ; and in red soils, that after jolu comes rageo, or elloo, or 
save, &c., and that jolu again succeeds these. This, however, is 
sufficient to show that in their operations they follow a systematic 
course of cropping, and their plan is nearly similar to that followed 
in Europe. Rotations here, as there, may be said to consist 
chiefly in alternating grain with green crops, or grain crops with 
those yielding oil. The latter come in frequently as a relief to 
the usual rotation of grain and green crops, but the same crop is sel¬ 
dom sown in the same land for two successive years. Grain crops, 
however, may be sown in the same field for several years success¬ 
ively, but in such eases a late crop succeeds an early one. Thus, 
the early joins may be succeeded by the late nuwunee, or wheat, &rc. 
Green and oil crops may also be cultivated for several years in 
succession; for instance, gram, goorclloo, &c., may come after 
cotton, koosheebeo, and so on. Those are all late crops, and an 
interval of a whole year consequently intervenes betwixt each, 
during which the soil has the benefit not only of the succeeding 
hot season, in which it rests, but also of the early rains, and, to 
receive these, is previously turned up to whatever extent its con¬ 
dition may require. Tn good black soil, if an average fair supply of 
rain has fallen to ensure sufficient moisture after the monsoon, a 
second crop is obtained in the year. In the plain, however, to 
obtain this the early crop must be elloo (white sesamum ); this is 
reaped in the end of August, when the soil is thoroughly ploughed 
or otherwise turned up, and wheat, gram, &c., with an occa¬ 
sional row (one in seven) of koosheebeo, or ugushe with owdla, 
are sown. After such, the next crop is generally one of the early 
jotus, for which the soil is manured. From these facts the rota¬ 
tions may be summarily said to consist in, 1st, an alternation of 
g.rain with green crops or oil plants ; 2nd, of oil plants with green 
crops; and, 3rd, of early with late crops. 

10. Fourth. “ The use of manures or otherwise.” 

It appears to be universally the custom in the Bunkapoor 
Talooka to manure the fields as often as the ryots have the means. 
In black and good brown soils this is only done once in three or 
four years, but in the red, t he poorer browns, and in rice lands, 
manure has to be applied every second year, and in some cases, if 
the cultivator can afford it, every year. There are several methods 
of improving the soil by tins means in this district, the chief of 
which is a mixed manure. This is collected in a pit in the compound 
or yard of, or near to, the ryot’s house, in which stubble, ashes, 
the droppings of cattle, urine, and every description of rubbish is- 
thrown, and allowed to increase till required. This is occasional- 



ly covered by a tbin layer of earth or sweepings of the yard, by 
which means the volatile qualities of the manure are fixed in 
the substances, and their escape by evaporation prevented. It is 
interesting to notico the knowledge exhibited by the ryots (all 
uneducated as they are) in these simple operations. They have 
discovered what many in our own country seem yet to have to 
learn, that one of the best ways to retain the enriching properties 
of manure is to collect it in a pit, and not in a heap. The causo 
they are unable to toll, but immediately understand on its being 
explained. By the use of pits not only is the requisite coolness 
ensured to prevent evaporation, but the waste of the saline matters, 
&c., in the manure is also prevented from being washed out, as is 
the case when it is kept in heaps. They appear also properly to 
appreciate the urine of the cattle, which is collected by ducts and 
thrown into the pit, and thus not only furthers the fermentation and 
decay of the vegetable matter by its nitrogen, but by its saline 
properties supplies the manure with part of its chief richness. 

Another method of manuring is by having the stubble, the 
leaves of the cotton plants, weeds, &o., eaten off by sheep or goats, 
the urine and droppings of which enrich the land, and by this 
means the grasses, leaves, &c., are returned to the field which 
produced them, but infinitely more calculated to benofil it than if 
they had permitted to decay as they were in the soil. 

A third way is to collect the stubble in heaps, and burn it on 
the field, the ashes of which return part of the inorganic matter 
to the soil extracted from it by the crop previously reaped. This, 
however, is only done when the finer-grained crops, as save, elloo, 
&c., are about to be sown. 

The only other method of directly benefiting the soil, which 
I have been able to discover, is by one kind of green manuring. 
Goorelloo (a black variety of sesatnum) is sown about the end of 
May, or in the beginning of June, and allowed to grow for three 
mouths, when it begins to flower. It, is then ploughed in, and 
destroyed by a kind of scarifier called a koonfe, and this is consi¬ 
dered sufficient manure for two years. Alluvial lands are not 
manured, as, from the supplies of organic and other matter they 
derive from the overflowing of nalas and rivers, they are sup¬ 
plied by nature with those fertilising substances which in other soils 
require to be supplied by man. Waste lands also on coming under 
cultivation are not manured the first year or two, and the first 
crop sown is almost invariably join, followed, as before shown, 
by a green or oil seed rotation, when, should it require it, it is 
manured for that of the third year. 

11. Fifth. “The value of land how affected by distance 
from village,” 
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On this subject the ryots differ so widely, and in many 
cases appear to understand it so little, that I have not been able to 
come to any decided conclusion as to their opinion regarding it. 
Immediately that they discover, or fancy that they discover, that 
the value of the field would probably be estimated lower by making 
out distance from village a great evil, they exort themselves to 
the utmost to prove it so, but from their first replies it does not 
appear to be considered as making any very material difference 
whether a field be near to, or distant from, the village. This 
may be a consequenco of most of the villages being small, so that 
their most distant fields aro comparatively near; but in the larger 
villages, such as Secgaum, Yeluwugee, Karudugee, &c., the general 
answor was, that within half a kos fields required no deduction; 
that beyond that distance and within a kos, about two or three 
annas in the rupee should bo deducted ; and beyond that, four or 
five annas, or about a fourth of the whole value of the field. 

12. Sixth. “ What crops are exportod, and whither, and by 
whom.” 

All the product of the district may bo said to be partly 
exported. For those most extensively grown, such as cotton, jolu, 
rice, nuwuneo, the betel-leaf, &c., &c., merchants come from all 
the surrounding large towns, and from as far distant as Sirseo 
and Belgaum: merchants also in some of the large towns of the 
district buy up a portion of the produce, and export it on their 
own account, but by far the greater portion is sold at the village 
to others, or at the weekly bazaars in the neighbourhood. The 
amount of cotton retained for internal consumption does not 
appear, from the inquiries I have made, to be above one-fifth of 
the whole produce in larger towns, and even much less than that 
in the purely agricultural villages. The quantity of grain export¬ 
ed is also very great, but it is impossible to say with any approach 
to correctness how much; and as the question would be one 
more of curiosity than of practical utility, it appears useless to 
hazard an opinion regarding it. 

13. Seventh. “ The chief markets in the vicinity.” 

Outside the portion of the district to which my inquiries have 
| been confined, are Iloobly, Misreekote, Tadus, Dhoondsbee, 
Boinunhullce,Hangul,Alloor, Adoor,Nurrogul, Dewagerry, Haverry, 
Sawuuoor, Luksmeshwur, Sowshee and Koondgol. Those in the 
districtarcHeereBhendigorry, Seegaum, Bunkapoor and Hoolgoor. 

14. Beforo reporting on the little trade there is in the district, 
I think it better here to finish with the agriculture, and shall now 
proceed to specify the several crops more in detail, together with 
the modes of culture and of conducting harvest; of the chief im¬ 
plements iu use among the ryots, &c., and the last first, as a previous 
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description of them will render the methods of cultivation more 
easy subsequently to be understood. 

15. “ Implements, &c.” 

The chief implements used in agriculture are f A] the neguloo; 
[BJ the rentee; [C] the koontee; [D] the bulle-sal-koontee; [E] 
the yede koontee; [F] the korudoo; [G] the kooreegee; [II] the 
cotton-planting kooreegee. I have given sketches of most of these 
in the accompanying leaf, which, from my want of ability, though 
they can claim no merit as drawings, will yet give a more clear 
idea of the various articles than the following description of their 
uses could of themselves convey. 

[A.] The neguloo is a large kind of plough, which from its 
great weight is used to turn up the land when very stiff, or full of 
weeds. It is of exactly the same make as the smaller plough, 
called 

[B. 1 The rentee (No. 1.) This is an extremely rude instru¬ 
ment, both as to make and use. It has no mould board, and the 
only piece of iron about it is a narrow bar (a) about nine inches in 
length, which (for want of a better) serves the purposes of a 
coulter. The reins for guiding tho bullocks (ono pair) come to 
the handle, so that this plough requires but one man to use it. 
The larger one, however, requires six or eight bullocks (in traces,) 
and extra men to drivo them. But in cases where the grasses, 
called by the natives nut and kurkce, have spread to any extent, 
ploughing is not sufficient to clear the soil of them, and they re¬ 
quire therefore to be dug up, so that the long, strong and tortuous 
roots may be perfectly loosened and brought to the surface. 
Such digging costs four pies for every square mar (about eight feet 
square) iu black soil, and six, seven and sometimes eight pies in 
red soils, which, from their harder material, are more difficult to 
work. This expense, however, is seldom incurred more than once 
in a cultivated field, as, after being dug up, the roots are gathered 
and burned, and the subsequent treatment tho soil receives for its 
various crops prevents them easily springing up again. Kurkee is 
not considered so bad as nut, but whenever it has much spread, it 
requires to bo similarly dug up, and fields under cultivation if in¬ 
fested with it require the plough every year. Red aud brown soils 
always are ploughed before being bowu, but good black only once 
after several years’ cropping. 

[C.] Tho koontee (No. 2), This may be called a kind of 
scarifier or cultivator, and is always drawn by four bullocks. For 
all soils (except rice lands when an after crop is to be sown) it 
follows the plough when that instrument is used. Its purposes 
arc to cut the large clods and roots of the weeds, and to level the 
ridges thrown up by the plough. In good black soil, where tho 
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latter is seldom brought into uso, this implement is the first one 
employed to turn up the surface earth, which it does for only 
three or four inches. To add weight to it, a couple of boys gene¬ 
rally sit upon the beam, on each side of the handle, and are ready 
to clear it of obstructing stones, stubble, &c. The only part iron 
is the blade (b) in front, the rest being wholly of wood. There is 
a larger kind of this same implement, drawn by six or eight 
bullocks, and called the magee koonte, but it is only used when 
the soils are more than ordinarily stiff, or when grasses and weeds 
have accumulated in them. 

[D.] The bulle-sal koonte is only a small kind of the fore¬ 
going, and drawn by two bullocks. It always succeeds the koonte, 
and is used for levelling the surface, or covering the seed when 
sown by the kooreegee. It is used in all soils. 

[E.] The yedee koonte (No. 10) may be called a bullock 
hoc, and is usually double, as shown in the sketch, and drawn by 
two bullocks. It may, however, be treble, and is sometimes qua¬ 
druple, each separate hoc being guided by one man. Each block 
has two hoes of iron (c), which is drawn between the rows, 
the stalks of the young crops being kept between them in 
the opening ( d). Instead of this, another instrument is used for 

weediug iu the southern villages; it is called-, but being only 

a very small description of koonte, it does not require any parti¬ 
cular notice. 

[F.] The korudoo (No. 11). This, as the name implies, is 
part of the trunk of a tree. Tire trunk is split down the middle* 
scooped out and smoothed outside, and two wooden pins fixed 
through it, on which the drag ropes and yoke may be lied. The 
driver standing upon the korudoo guides the two bullocks over 
the field. Its use is to break clods, and smooth the surface, in 
red or rice lauds. 

[CL] The kooreegee (No. 3) is a grain drill machine for 
sowing most of the crops. The one of which I have given a 
sketch is that generally used iu the plain for those of the early 
season. The late crops, wheat, gram, &c., are sown by a similar 
machine, but much heavier, and therefore suitable for the soil at 
a period when there is less raiu to soften it. This represents one 
for sowing four rows at once, which is accomplished, as will bo 
seen by the sketch, by means of four conductors or pipes, each 
with an equidistant foot or coulter, armed, as in the case of the 
plough, with a bar of iron to make the drills. Under these the 
seed is dropped through the bamboo conductors, which are fed 
through a bowl-shaped head. It is drawn by one pair of bullocks, 
yoked in the same manner as for the rontee, koontoe, &c., and 
guided and supplied with seed by ouc man. In the southern vil- 
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lages llie kooreegee has only three conductors, but they arc widor 
apart than those in that just described. The cause of this is not 
very clear, but the general reason given is, that there more grass 
and weeds spring up, and have to bo destroyed by a strongor in¬ 
strument than, that used for weeding in the northern parts.— 
See |_E.] 

| H.] The cotton-planting koreegee (No. 4) is something on 
the same plan as the preceding, but is simply a block of wood, 
with two feet from the kooreegee placed about a cubit apart. It is 
drawn by a pair of bullocks, yoked as above, and guided by the 
driver. After this are dragged by ropes two hollow bamboos, 
called bookku, which are kept in the furrows drilled by the 
coulters, by two sowers, who, with a supply tied in front of them, 
drop the seed through them, as shown in the sketch. This in¬ 
strument is only used for planting cotton, but the plan of the pipe 
is adopted, dragged after the kooreegee, for sowing the occasional 
rows which are mixed with other grains. In such cases, should 
the ryot wish an extra row to be sown distinctly, he plugs up ono 
of the conductors in the bowl of the kooreegee, and the bookku 
follows in its drill instead ; but if this be not cared for, it is sown 
in the fourth furrow along with the other grain, when a mixed 
row is produced. 

1G. Carts.—Of these there are several varieties, but those 
for agricultural purposes arc of two kinds. 

First .—The largest which is used for bringing home the 
produce of the fields, or for exporting it to other places. This is 
a huge unwieldy machine, and, unloaded, is of itself a hard pull 
for a yoke of bullocks. The body of the cart is about twelve feet 
in length, and three and a half or four in breadth. Tho former 
consists, as will bo seen from the sketch (No. 1), of two long 
beams, and the latter merely of cross spokes at intervals along 
their length, and uniting them. The wheels are of one piece 
each, but sometimes of two or three joined together, with a pon¬ 
derous tire of iron fully two inches thick, and nearly if not quite 
as much broad. The axletree being considerably below T the height 
of the bullocks, the body of the cart is raised by a tongue resting 
on the axle. Uy this means, if the load bo well balanced on the 
cart, the bullocks have comparatively little of tho weight, and the 
draught, being on a level with their shoulders, is more easy. 
With outriggers on both sides, this conveyance can, though clum¬ 
sily, carry a very great weight. It is drawn when loaded by at 
least four yoke of bullocks, and often by as many as five or six. 

Second .—The manure cart (No. 2). This is drawn by four 
or six bullocks, in make is much the same as the above, but the 
sides are high, and spokes of the dry stalks of tho pulse, toguree, 
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&c., or bamboo matting, and the bottom of boards covered with 
jolu straw. This is sometimes used for other purposes by re¬ 
moving the sides. Of these two descriptions of carts there are 
several other varieties, all smaller, but the chukudee or spoke- 
wheeled cart is nowhero in use in this district. The solid wheels, 
I am informed, cost from 100 rupees to as high as 120 rupoos a 
pair, and of this the tires of iron about 45 rupees or 50 rupees 
oacb. From all appearance tbo ryots hare yet to learn the advan¬ 
tage of high wheels, and, in fact, of cartage generally, their present 
system being neither fitted for speed, nor, I should think, at all 
economical, when either the price of the carts, the number of 
bullocks required for them, or the frequent breakings down which 
take place, are taken into account. 

17. “ Methods of culture.” 

First .—Cotton is grown only in black or good brown soil, 
and in rotation generally succeeds jolu. The cause of this may 
be partly that the latter crop, having been manured and well 
weeded, has rendered tiie soil suitable for cotton; or, it may be, 
that this crop, being only cultivable in the above soils, succeeds 
best after an early crop, it being itself sown in the late season. 
But the principal reason must be, that the one crop requires much 
of those kinds of food of which the other requires little or none, 
and that those kinds required for the succeeding crop have time 
to increase or improve duriug the year in vrkich the first is grow¬ 
ing, and in the intervening cold and hot seasons. Soils, if stiff 
or infested with tko grasses nut or kurkee, require to be first 
ploughed across and across, after which the koontec (Diagram, 
No. 2) is used to cut the clods, roots, &c. This is followed by a 
smaller description of the same instrument, called a bulle-sal- 
koontee, to level the surface, after which sowing commences, but 
not till the rains mughe or liobbee (the end of August and first 
half of September). The seeds are mixed in fine manure, and 
sown by means of the drill plough and bookku (Diagram, No. 4), 
followed closely by the bulle-sal-koontee again to cover in the 
seed. This implement is then followed by a couple of bullocks 
yoked to branches of a tree, and walked over the field, by which 
lneans a clean and smooth surface is given to the soil, and this 
finishes the sowing operations. Next, in about a month after, 
follow those of weeding, when the plants have attained some little 
height above the surface, and is performed by an instrument called 
the yedoe koontee (Diagram, No. 10) as often as the state of the 
crop requires. In the event of strong weeds springing up, or 
when the crop is too high to permit of the yedee koontee being 
used, coolies are employed to weed by the hand with an instrument 
called the kooreegee (Diagram, No. 3). It is gathered from the 
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middle of January till the end of March or beginning of April. 
Besides the cotton it yields, its seeds provide food for cattle, its 
-leaves for sheep and goats, and the dry stalks serve as firewood. 
Of this plant there is now sown, besides the native kind, the 
newly-introduced New Orleans cotton, of which, however, as both 
the Government and yourself are more intimately acquainted than 
I am, I need not make any particular mention. 


Second. Jolu.—Of this crop I have met with no less than 
18 varieties, only two of which are lato crops. It would be im¬ 
possible with that degree of brevity such a report as the present 
should possess to go into detail on each of these; I shall therefore 
only give the Canarese names, which are as follows:— 


1. Moort.ingulu ... 

2. Dhod-jolu 

3. Ootul-phoolgara 

4. Chejkara 

5. Kagee-jolu 

6. Nundeehall ... 

7. Bhuguwuut phoolgara 


8. Putunsalee 

9. Gowreekooloo or Kuluiudu- 

mugu. 

10. Buswunpadu ... 

11. Phoolgara 

12. Jelkunjolu or Jogeejedee-jolu. 
18. Ken jolu (red)... 

14. Kodmookunjolu 


All these are sown as regular crops, 
but never as occasional rows among 
)• others, except the soventh, which may 
bo sown either way. They all mature 
in from three to four months. 

AH these, except the last, may be 
sown as regular crops, but they are 
usually sown as occasional rows with 
nuwunee, ragoe, &c. The 12th suc¬ 
ceeds with the latter so well in this 
way that it has received the distinct¬ 
ive name of ukkudee-jolu—“ukkudee” 
meaning an occasional row in a field. 
When sown with late crops they are 
only intended to supply the cattle with 
green fodder when all the other crops 
are ripe. 


15. Halmookuujolu 

16. Oolukunjolu ... 

17. Beele-jolu 

18. Kure gooneeqolu 


r These two kinds are mixed with 
\ some of the above, and sown. They 
1 may bo eaten roasted, &c., but bread 
(.is never made from them, 
f These two kinds are late, and the 
b finest among the whole. 


They have occasional rows of koosheebee, gram or ugushe 
sown with them, but the early kinds, of course, when so mixed, 
have the early pulse crops, such as toguree, hooroolee, mudukee, 
&o., which latter have the soil prepared for them as it is for the 
crops with which they are mixed. In good black soil, free from 
noxious weeds, the laud for the jolus is treated iu the same way 
as for cotton. This may be said to be the same with save, ragee, 
and nuwunee, <&c., in black soils, and which are also mixed with 
occasional rows of pulse or oil-seed crops. Red soils, however, 
must always be ploughed before the levelling instrument is used. 
b 818—16 
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Third .—Mensinkaee and budnekaee, when not sown in a 
garden, are first sown in a small plot of ground and well watered, 
and in six weeks or two months are transplanted to the field, and 
each plant placed widely apart. The earth is heaped up in ridges 
along the rows, to keep the roots cool, but they get no water 
again. When sown in this manner they are early crops, but late 
in gardens. The first is frequently mixed as an occasional row 
with the early irrigated belloollee and oollegudde ; the second is 
always sown alone; but a late crop, as wheat, gram, &c., may be 
obtained from the same field after it is gathered. 

Fourth .—Ragee requires some particular notice, inasmuch as 
its cultivation differs considerably in black and red soils. In the 
latter, when the ground has been sufficiently ploughed with the 
neguloo (or large plough,) broken and levelled, manure is laid 
down in heaps, at equal distances, and the seed thoroughly mixed 
in it, in tho proportion of about two seers to a cart-load, which 
is sufficient for an aero. Then follows the rentee (or small plough) 
to form the furrows, after which tho sower, with a basket full of 
the mixed manure and seed, comes and lays it down by the hand, 
he being kept, supplied by another man going to and from the 
heap. This operation is followed by the korudoo (Diagram, No. 
11) which breaks the clods and covers the seed, after which the 
bulle-sal-koontee is employed to level, and is again followed by 
the korudoo. Nuwuneo also is sometimes sown in this way, with 
an ukkudee of hooroolee sown by the bookku, and in tho propor¬ 
tion of one row in three of nuwuneo. Ragee, however, when 
sown in this manner, never has an occasional row, but “ ukkudee 
jolu” may be mixed in the heap, and sown along with it. 

Fifth. —Togureo, hessuroo, mudukee, hooroolee, ulusundee, 
ooddoo, uwuree, avejee and chejee are the usual crops sown 
as extra rows: the first four are never sown separately, but the 
remainder occasionally are, especially the last, which indeed is 
more sown as a regular crop than in this way. 

Sixth. —Sashvee, ujuwan and subuske are very little culti¬ 
vated ; the first is sometimes mixed with ragee and early save, in the 
proportion of half a seer to eight seers of these in four acres, and 
the other two are thinly scattered here and there among cotton, 
and are only grown for domestic use. 

Seventh .—Wheat and gram are late crops, for which the 
soil requires being thoroughly broken up by the large plough, and 
then (as for the other black soil crops) this is followed successively 
by the koonte aud bulle-sal-koonte, and afterwards sown by a 
heavy kind of kooreegee and followed again by the bulle-sal-koonte 
as usual. After this, these crops require no weeding or other care. 
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and in three or three and half months they are ready for harvest, 
and are plucked up by the roots. 

Eighth. There are six kinds of oil-seed crops, viz.: 

For the first, tho soil must always be ploughed, after which 
it is sown by the bookku, and the earth 
heaped about its roots as in the case of 
mensinkaee. It is frequently sown alone, 
but is also mixed aR an extra row with 
nuwunee, ragee, elloo and save. Its oil 
(castor oil) is used both for medicine and for 
burning, but is not expressed in a mill like the others. The seeds 
are first roasted, and then broken in a large mortar with a pestle, 
after which they are thrown into a pot of boiling water, and well 
stirred and boiled for some time ; cold water is then thrown in to 
separate the oil effectually, which rises to the surface, and is 
gradually skimmed off. The others are sown by the kooreegee, 
or, if as extra rows, by the bookku, and treated as other crops 
as regards weeding, &c. The second and third, when sown 
as regular crops, have no rows of any other kind, but are 
very frequently sown as occasional rows with wheat, gram or 
any other late crop, except cotton. The fourth is never sown as 
a row with other crops, but has generally sown with it rows of 
owdla, ooddoo or hooroolee. It requires a finer soil, and the 
plough is therefore never used for it ; and in rotation, when it 
succcods jolu, the stubble must all be gathered and burnt, so that 
the soil may be perfectly clean. 

The fifth is always sown alone but the last, poondee, is sown 
only in occasional rows with the early jolus, and is gathered about 
the same time with them. It is a kind of hemp.. Ropes are made 
from' the bark of the plant, aDd its leaves are eaten by the natives 
as a vegetable. 

With the exception of the first, all the seeds of these plants 
are mixed, and their oil expressed in the same mills. The oil is 
both used with the people’s food and also for burning. The 
pressed seeds make up part of the food of the cattle, and the dry 
plants make tolerable firewood, as do also those of toguroe, &c. 
Maize is also grown, but in such, small quantity that 1 have not 
included it at all among the crops in the list. 

Having thus briefly spoken on the dry-crops of the district, I 
now como to the garden cultivation, which being almost entirely 
confined to four or five villages, and the varieties of produce being 
comparatively few, may be very shortly described. Irrigation is 
generally carried on by the water of the tanks, which is supplied 
to each garden in its turn, and usually once. in eight days. But 


1. Owdla. 

2. Kooslieebee. 

3. Ugushe. 

4. Elloo. 

5. Goorello. 

6. Poondee. 
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in cases where this supply fails, recourse is had to wells, into 
which water from the tank percolates long after the surface of the 
latter is quite dry. This was the case last season in Scegaum (as, 
indeed, in almost every other place), where the garden wells are 
only large holes or pits from 15 to 50 feet wide, but without being 
built up, or any kind of labour bestowed on them, excepting a rude 
frame of poles and branches erected on which to fix the wheel, and 
in which the water may bo reoeivod from the leathern bags. 
These, as I have said, are only used when wat er fails in the tanks ; 
otherwise the latter is the roservoir from which the gardens receive 
their supply of water. 

The chief produce of the gardens is elcbulle, or the piper betel 
leaf, which is perennial. This is planted by cuttings, and being a 
creeper, long thin trees called chowgucheegidu, haleewalgidu, and 
migeegidu, are set close beside it. These trees shoot up extremely 
quickly, and betel clings to them, but yields no leaves for two 
years. It requires manure three or four times during the year, 
and must, to succeed well, be watered every eighth day, and during 
the first year still oftener; it then yields a crop every third 
month : 1,000 creepers yield a bullock-load or “her” every three 
months, the average price of which throughout the year may be 
stated at six rupees. An acre will contain upwards of 2,000 
creepers, which every third month, yielding two “hers”, will in the 
year amount to nearly 50 rupees produce per acre. The expense, 
however, for planting, manuring and irrigating, is heavy; and 
when we consider that there is no return during the first two 
years for all the expense and labour bestowed on this crop, its ap¬ 
parent value as above estimated becomes greatly less. Leaves are 
gathered four, five, six and sometimes for seven years, when the 
troes die and are dug up, the leaves of the trees to which they clung 
affording vegetablo manure for young plantains, &c., and their 
wood serving for fuel. The betel leaves are exported largely to 
the surrounding towns, from which dealers come to purchase, and 
from as far as Belgaum, &c. After this crop the garden is deeply 
dug all over, aud according to some it lies fallow for a whole year, 
and is then planted with sugar-cane ; after which it enjoys another 
year of fallow, when the betel creeper is again planted, or instead 
of it plantains. According to others, sugar-cane is planted imme¬ 
diately after the ground has been cleared of the betel and its ac¬ 
companying trees, and has been well dug up, ploughed and levelled, 
and that one year of fallow then succeeds, to be followed by plan¬ 
tains or betel leaf, or, before these, by a crop of mensinkaee, or a 
dry-crop. 

These differences probably depend on the condition of the 
land, or the ability of the ryot to afford fallows to his gardens. 
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There are differences in the modes of husbandry, not only in respect 
to irrigated, but also to dry-cropping ; but the chief causes of 
these appear to be the difference eithor in the soil or climate, and 
partly the custom of the district, just as among our own farmers 
differences in the modes of culture exist in many adjoining counties. 

Sugar-cane .—This I have classed among irrigated crops, as 
it is generally produced iu gardens, though not so in the western 
parts of the district. There are many varieties of it, of which I 
have been able to find eight; these are— 

Of those, the last, though the smallest, is considei’ed the 

1. Thti Manritins. finest. The method of cultivating it, either 
. 2. Goobce Rustelce in a garden or iu the field, is much the same ; 

3. liaru Rustalee, d ie latter case it is planted in a paddy- 

7' K ubl)00 - field from which rice has been reaped in 

6. Byatal Dodigya. November. I he land then must possess sum- 

7. Beele Kubboo. cient moisture to ensure the success of the 

8. Hoolloo Oubboo cane and is ploughed three or four times 
across and across ; to this follows the korudoo to break the clods, 
after which the koonte and bulle-sal-kooute are used to pulverize 
and level the field. Manure is then laid down iu heaps; and 
furrows, at about a cubit interval, are made by the largo plough. 
Iu these furrows the cane is laid and covered with manure ; a small 
plough then runs along by tho side of the rows and fills them with 
earth. It is then well-watered once which suffices till tho monsoon 
supplies it with the regular rains. In eight or ten days, when 
tho surface is dry, tho korudoo is used to level it and break the 
clods, when the small plough is again brought into use to heap the 
earth upon the cane, and is again succeeded by the korudoo. After 
a few days the surface is loosened by tho bulle-sal-boont,e, which 
permits the young cane to shoot more readily, and destroys any 
weeds which may have taken root. This is all that is done till the 
first showers of tho monsoon, when the crop has sprung a few 
inches above tho soil. The yedeo koonte is then used to weed it, 
as in the case of other dry crops. It is now (and frequently 
before this) bodged in, and weeded as often as required, at first as 
above, and at a more advanced season by the kooreegee. The 
earth is heaped about the roots, and the crop is ready for cutting 
in 11 months from the time of sowing. A considerable portion of 
the cane is exported to places where sugar is manufactured fas 
Hangul, &c.), but as there are none such in this portion of the 
district, it is either sold in the bazaars, or its juice manufactured 
into gool—a coarse black kind of sugar in lumps, which, like the 
other produce of the talooka, is sometimes sold by the makers at 
the neighbouring markets, but most generally is exported by 
merchants from other parts. Of the vegetable productions, those 
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which will only succeed in gardens or by constant irrigation, are 
gujuree, heerekaee, genusoo and bendegidu. The first may some¬ 
times be sown in very good moist black soil in the field; but with 
all the natural advantages such land may possess, the roots are 
exceedingly small, and it is consequently very seldom grownexcept 
where abundance of water can be provided it. Moolungee is a 
large kind of radish, and is sown only here and there among 
belloollee and oolleegudde. The following, besides the two latter, 
may also be sown in alluvium, near nalas, &o. : chowleegidu, 
hagulkaee and sowtekaee; and these may be followed in the same 
season by a crop of wheat or gram, or by the budnekaee. Of 
all the vegetables, the only kinds requiring transplanting are, I 
believe, gujuree and oolleegudde. 

I am not aware that the fruit trees need any particular men¬ 
tion, but at all events the following notico regarding them may 
not be altogether out of place. The mango and jack fruit are, 
like other trees, uncertain in the quantity of fruit they yield, and 
are not confined to gardens. The cocoanut is not used here for 
the manufacture of oil, but enters largely as an article of diet into 
the food of the people. The tree, if well taken care of, begins to 
yield fruit in 15 or 16 years, and the average number of nuts 
obtained in a year from each is about 60, and the value about two 
rupees. 

The plantain yields only one crop when it is cut down, but 
new shoots spring up around the roots, which are transplanted and 
placed in a small pit with manure, earth and dry leaves, and well 
watered every eighth day. They are planted in lines at intervals 
or from four to five feet, aud bear fruit in the second year, after 
which, as just mentioned, they are cut down. In some cases a 
year of fallow succeeds to the digging out of this tree, and then 
follows most generally the betel creeper. 

The betel-nut tree, if well cared for and plentifully watered, 
bears fruit in eight years ; otherwise it does not begin to bear for 
10 or even 12 years. An acre will contain upwards of 600, and 
each tree yields about five seers in the year, in average value a 
little more than three annas. This calculation shows the produce 
of an acre planted with this tree to be equal in value to about 120 
rupees. But they are seldom thus planted, and are most generally 
scattered here and there among the betel creeper. The prices I 
have mentioned of course apply only to what the ryot receives for 
his produce, and not as to their value then retailed. 

The guava and lime trees are not numerous, being only plant¬ 
ed at the corners or round the borders of the gardens. Their fruits, 
like those of all the preceding, are sold in the markets in, or near 
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to, the district. Tho same remarks apply to the two species of 
citron which are found in this talooka. 

18. Having now hastily touched on most of the crops* 
vegetables and trees, contained in the tables (page 113) of this 
report, I shall now proceed to the only one remaining particularly 
requiring notice, viz.— 

19. Rice .—This important crop, the principal one on the 
western village of this district, and in the northern parts of Hangul, 
is in some lands the only one raised, but in others it is alternated 
with sugar-cane, &c. There are nearly as many varieties of rice 
as of jolu, and I have discovered 12, which aro as follows :— 

The two first of these are accounted the best, and are the 

1. Konkunsaloe Simbhuttu. most expensive. Regular rice fields are 

2. Beele-eom-sallee. divided into perfectly level compart- 

J g odi SJ£- ments, averaging in breadth from a few 

5 . Hukulsalec U ' feet to 15 or 20 yards, the length being 

6. Bullcsomsalee. regulated according to the pleasure of 

7. Kemp-bhuttu. the cultivator, or the position of the 

9. Yemi lien-bliiittu. g rOUU <]* T . h « slo P« ° f , t5 f 

10. Jeeri^Hulee. ground, or hill side, forms the wholo 

11. Dnbnriaalee. into a series of terraces, each one or two 

12. Beedursalee. feet higher than that immediately below 

it, and each having its front protected or raised by a small 
embankment (forming part of the descending step) about a foot in 
height. The effect a hill or rising ground produces, carefully laid 
in this way, is very pleasing, and must bo so particularly to one 
who, till he had seen such a sight, has, it may be, entertained 
ideas depreciatory of native agriculture, or of the trouble the 
ryot takes with his fields. Such a view, or a visit to the gardens 
even in this backward talooka, would, I imagine, be sufficient to 
remove all such erroneous improssions. 

The soil in the rice-growing part of the talooka is a clayey 
mould, but so very much modified by the treatmont it receives 
necessary for such crops, that it may be considered more an 
artificial soil than any other in the district, excepting perhaps old 
garden land. The earthy matter of the soil itself is principally com¬ 
posed of tho decayed clay slate, on which it rests, which, by the 
action of water, tillage and the woather, soon becomes a stiff, 
compact, light-coloured clay, and very retentive of moisture,—so 
much so, indeed, that in the most of the lower localities water is 
met with throughout the year at a few feet below the surfaoe. 
This description of land may be divided into three classes : 

1st.—That on the highest and most exposed situations, which, 
being nearer the more indurated parts of the subjacent rock, have 
less depth, is therefore poorer in quality than that lower down 
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and from more exposure to the winds loses its moisture quickly, and 
is capable of producing, even with the assistance of manure and 
all the care of the cultivator, only ono inferior crop of rice in the 
year. 

2nd .—That between the highest and lowest situations, which 
has been enriched by deposits on its surface from the higher 
grounds, has greater depth of soil, is less exposed, and therefore 
more retentive of moisture, and, as is generally the case, has been 
longer uuder cultivation. This description of soil, in seasons when 
there has been an abundant or even an average supply of rain, 
generally retains sufficient moisture to enable it to yield, after its 
usual crop of rice, another of some kind of pulse. 

3rd .—But the most valuablo of this class of soils is that in 
the valleys or lower situations. It is generally very different in 
appearance from that on the higher lands, and though the same 
originally, it is in reality, from the change it has undergone both 
in position and in its component materials, a soil as much superior 
to tho kind first described as the best black of the plain is to the 
poor red sand of the quartz rocks. Its colour is either black or a 
rich dark brown, and may almost bo classed \mder the head of 
alluvium. It is that in which the most luxuriant after-crops are 
obtained, and in which sugar-cane best succeeds, from its abundant 
moisture. It is difficult to compare these three classes of soils to 
any in the plain. The best rice-land, it is well known, is much 
more valuable than tho best cotton-land, which has no means of 
irrigation; but how much more so, it is not easy to discover. 
This occasionally requires manure, and that about every third year. 
This seldom requires the labour and expense of ploughing, but 
that requires them every year. But conversely, though the best 
black of the plain may sometimes yield a second crop in the year, 
the best rice-land does so invariably, and this with less labour than 
is required in the former. For, in the black, to prepare the soil 
for a second crop it requires to be ploughed, and then broken by 
the koonte, afterwards levelled witli bulle-sal-koonte, then sown by 
the kooreegee, and again levelled with the bulle-sal-koontc ; where¬ 
as in the best rice-land the field is simply ploughed once, is sown by 
the hand closely after it, and to cover the seed the korudoo is run 
over the surface. I should, therefore, be inclined to view these 
kinds of land distinctively, and in this case to say that this rich 
land was in the rice-growing districts what the best black was in 
the plain; that the middle class of the former answered to the 
brown or superior red of the latter; and that the inferior kind of 
the former corresponded to the inferior red of the latter. I am 
afraid this will be considered a digression, but the nature of the 
subject led so naturally to it as to prevent my evading these 
remarks. 
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Tho labour bestowed on the three kinds of rice-land above 
described is nearly alike. The inferior kind after harvest seldom 
or never retains moisture to allow of its being ploughed at that 
season ; but the middle class, oven when not moist enough to yield 
an after-crop, is always sufficiently so to permit of its being 
ploughed. This renders it fit to receive more readily those occa¬ 
sional showers which fall during the dry season. By exposing 
the roots of the stubble, grasses, &c., it hastens their decay, and 
the stiff surface clods being subjected to the intense heat of tho 
sun, and the pulverizing action of the weather, aro rendered more 
friable, and the land consequently more easy to be worked when 
the period of commencing operations for the ensuing season again 
comes round. When this is done, it suffices till the end of March, 
about which time manure is laid down along the fields in heaps. 
In the beginning of April the clods are broken by the korudoo, 
or, if still very bard, by coolies with sticks. Tn fields which have 
not beon ploughed after harvest, nothing is done, saving tho lay¬ 
ing down of manure, till the first rains of the season, when the 
field is ploughed, and pulverized by the korudoo. The manure 
is then scattered broadcast from a basket, and tho surfaco turned 
up by tbe koonte, which is followed as usual by the korudoo again, 
and this finishes the preparatory operations till sufficient rain falls 
to admit of sowing, which is performed by a small kind of 
kooreegee. In the rain rohinee, as soon as the village astrologer 
has nominated the auspicious day to commence, the kooreegee is 
decked with green leaves, a few reverential salaams are made to 
it, and then sowing begins. As in the plain, so here, the kooreegee 
is closely followed by the bulle-sal-koonte, to cover the seed; and 
to level the surfaco, the korudoo again comes after. In about 
eight days the seed has sprouted, and in eight days more weeding 
commences with the yedeo koonte, and is repeated as often as 
required—generally once in 10 or 12 days, In two months tho 
kooreegee is used for this purpose, the crop being too high, and 
the fields too full of water for the yedoe koonte. The weeds aro 
always left to rot in the place where they grew, and this constant 
supply of vegetable matter is one of the principal causes of the 
peculiar texture and richness of the soil. About this time, when 
the surrounding ridges have been well repaired, the earth cut from 
the front by the hook-shaped saw (Diagram, No. 5), and heaped 
upon them, and tho beds are filled with water, the korudoo is 
passed over the crop. This gives a smooth and beaten surface to 
the soil, so that the water may not readily sink into it, but remain 
as so many pools in which the rice may flourish. The main sup¬ 
ply (of water) is derived from the rains, but in lands situated low 
enough to allow of it, it is also derived from tanks. In other 
places, courses are made from the higher grounds, and branches 
b 818—17 
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from them led to the different fields. It is cut by the hooks 
(called koodugoloo) in November, a few days of heat sufficing, 
after the surface has dried, to ripen the crop. The after-crops 
are gram, uwuroe, hessuroo, ooddoo and ugushe. 

Harvest .—After being reaped, the crop is left on the field, 
whore it was cut, to dry more perfectly, after which it is tied 
in sheaves, and built into a stack, with the ears of the grain out¬ 
ward, and in this condition remains to dry thoroughly for a month. 
A pole is then fixed in a part of the field, and the ground for a 
few yards round it is hardened, to prevent cracks, &c. This is 
well cleaned and swept, and the sheaves loosed and scattered over 
it, and six or eight bullocks, placed closely side by side in a line, 
are driven over them slowly round the pole. This is continued 
till the whole of the grain has been separated from the straw, 
when the latter is removed, and fresh sheaves laid down to under¬ 
go the same process. Thrashing over, winnowing now follows, 
which is performed by an equally simple and effectual plan; 
namely, by filling a flat basket (Diagram, No. 12) with the grain, 
and slowly emptying it on the ground from as high as the upraised 
arms can hold it. The dust, leaves, &e., are thus blown aside by 
the wind, and the clean grain by its own weight falls on the 
ground prepared for it. It is then conveyed to the village, and 
the husk removed from the rice by the toluleekaloo (Diagram, No. 
9), a sort of wooden hand-mill, when it is again winnowed in the 
manner just described. When all these operations are ended, it 
is stowed in a largo round basket, or safe, of wattle and daub, 
raised on beams laid across large stones, so as to elevate it a little 
space above the ground, and it is covered by a thatch roof (Dia¬ 
gram, No. 13). Every ryot’s house has one such, in which not 
only rice, but most of the other grains, are stored. Those most 
generally stored in pits are, I believe, only jolu, wheat, gram, 
toguree, hooroolee and mudubee. 

20. It now only remains, before I commence to report on 
the trade of the district, to make some remarks on the first subject 
alluded to in your letter, namely,— 

21. “ Condition of the villages.” 

There has been hitherto, for some cause or other, such a 
want of care to put the villages in order, or want of precaution to 
keep them in order when they are so, that a European will seldom, 
if he can avoid it, pass through them, and they are consequently 
little known. The total absence of all drainage, of common con¬ 
veniences, of regularity in the building of the houses, or of remov¬ 
ing filth and decaying matter from the immediate neighbourhood 
of the walls or hedges, render them, even in the most eligible situ* 
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ations, eminently unhealthy. This is, if possible, made worse by 
the great quantities of cactus which are allowed to grow high and 
rank round many of the villages: they shut out the wind, are 
hiding-places in which filth largely accumulates, and inclose an 
atmosphere of stagnant air which it is nauseous to approach. But 
indeed everything connected with the- village economy is so faulty, 
that I should in vain attempt to draw an attractive picture of their 
condition; and this does not apply particularly to this portion of 
the country any more than to others through which I have passed. 

The villages of the Iloobleo Talooka, however, I have ob¬ 
served, are now being put into a proper stato of drainage; tolerable 
roads made through them, instead of the dirty unevon streets 
there have been hitherto, and arrangements made for keeping 
them clean. This is also beginning to be carried into effect in 
this district, and has been so already in most of the larger villages. 
Were the villagers, when building new houses, bound to do so 
according to soino plan as regards their position, it would materi¬ 
ally assist the improvements. These must have a most salutary 
effect on the whole district, and be productive of greater health 
and comfort, as well as more proper notions of neatness and clean¬ 
liness among the inhabitants. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the people are not required to make proper roads between tho vil¬ 
lages, those now in existence being almost impassable for carts, 
and from their deep nits scarcely fit for passengers or bullocks. 
The labour to clear away largo stones, bushes, or other impedi¬ 
ments, to fill up the ruts, and level the ground, would be compa¬ 
ratively light, and the ryots have abundant leisure to spare for 
this employment after their harvest operations are finished till the 
approach of the monsoon requires them again to attend to their 
fields before which time all tho roads might be in good order. 
Besides the advantage to all concerned which this improvement 
would yield, it would also heighten the boundary marks on each 
side; and were low hedges added, in time it would not only pro¬ 
tect the fields from cattle, but improve the bare appearance of the 
country generally. 

The houses of the ryots, in and near tho jungle in' the west, 
are almost all of mud, or wattle and daub walls,, with thatch roofs. 
These appear to be internally (when in good repair) as comfortable 
as the houses in the eastern parts, which, as a general rule, aro 
entirely of mud, with flat roofs. Tiles are very little used, and an 
occasional house in some of the villages only is to bo seen coverod 
in this manner. 

Tho former unsettled and insecure state of tho country com¬ 
pelled the cultivators for self-defence to remain together, instead 
of having their dwellings near their fields ; and custom, which 
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rules all things in this country of castes, has continued the practice. 
Thus, we coine upon no solitary farms away from the village, but 
instead of this we find, during harvest, watchmen tending the 
produce in the field by night, and in large villages the ryots going 
long distances to their fields to labour, and after the work of the 
day returning as far. This, doubtless, is one of the chief causes 
why the cultivators of Government land evince so little care about 
its improvement. If instead of his house being apart from his 
farm, he had home and farm together, he would be induced to take 
long leases of them, and care more for their permanently good 
condition; wm should see less neglect of the boundaries, and fewer 
water-courses, which are yearly making their appearance over 
almost every field, and during the monsoon washing gradually 
away all that really constitutes the wealth of the land. As things 
now exist, we find each village a kind of separate republic, with 
its own peculiar interests, and entirely independent of those around 
it. Besides its revenue and police officers, almost every village 
contains within itself the means of supplying all its wants, and no 
village deficient in these is considered complete, or as it should be. 

The holeyuroo, or pariahs, have generally the drudgery and 
cleaning of the village to perform, in consideration for which they 
obtain yearly a certain quantity of grain from each of the culti¬ 
vators; but in cases even where they do their duty efficiently, their 
own quarters, apart from the dwellings of the purer castes, are 
continually in such a state of loathsome neglect, filth and putrid 
animal matter, as to be sufficient of themselves to convey contami¬ 
nation, disease and death throughout the village. Around their 
abodes there is a lasting golgotha, where dead animals in all stages 
of decay, and bones bleached white with age, ought to excite the 
villagers, if indeed they have any sense of shame, or care for their 
own comfort, to cause such nuisances to be removed far away or 
burned. But male and female, being all accustomed to the want 
of both public and private conveniences, their sense of shame and 
delicacy are too much blunted to expect any improvements on this 
score to proceed from them. 

One custom I would beg to bring to your notice most, parti¬ 
cularly, with the sincere hope that, the fact being known, steps 
may, ere long, be taken to prevent so reprehensible a practice bemg 
continued—I allude to the burying of bodies in cultivated fields. 
There is no restriction to this ; and standing in the midst of flour¬ 
ishing crops there are often within a very little depth of the 
surface, under the feet of the unconscious looker-on, uncoffined 
human bodies slowly corrupting and feeding, as it were, by tbeir 
very juices a crop rank with corruption, and obtaining almost di¬ 
rectly, through its roots, a supply of putrid nourishment which it 
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shocks the raiud to think of. This is aggravated when we think 
that in the dry season the cracks which intersect the surface are as 
deep as, and by their ramifications deeper than, those buried bodies, 
and that, therefore, there must be a constant current of infectious 
effluvia from below as long as there is matter to produce it. 

At Yoluwugec, during the cholera a few months ago, the dead 
were buried in a rice field near the tank which the year before was 
under cultivation. That field is again sown, and rice of nearly 
five weeks’ growth covers it; and the carelessness in which inter- 
monts are conducted renders this practice, if possible, still more 
revolting. When their dead relatives and friends are thus sum¬ 
marily disposed of—when tho plough is passed over their graves 
by those with whom they had daily intercourse—and when all 
traces to mark their last resting-place are thuB unfeelingly de¬ 
stroyed—we cease to wonder at the want of comfort, or cleanliness, 
or anxious desire for reform, so manifest among such people. 
This is connected with no part of their religion, and therefore an 
order from tho proper authorities, and allotments of ground for 
burial-places to the various castes, could without difficulty put an 
end to it, and tho people would doubtless be as roady to enter into 
such arrangements as Government could be to enforce them. 

The cultivators, having nearly all their produce purchased 
from them at their own doors, may bo said to have no trouble in 
its disposal after the harvest operations are concluded, and are 
therefore easily circumstanced. This in general appears to be the 
case, not only with tho holders .of land, but also with the labour¬ 
ers, who are satisfied when they have enough to eat; and the small 
amount of clothing thoy require, with a coarse blanket to wrap 
around them in cold or wet weather, and all these, as a whole 
they possess. 

With these remarks I now proceed to the last subject speci¬ 
fied in your letter, namely— 

22. “ The manufactures of the district, and whether (they 

are) for export or internal consumption.” 

The only town in which any rogular trade can be said to exist 
is Bunkapoor, which, being four villages united, contains the 
largest population of any in the district. 

The great majority, however, as in the rest of the villages, 
are ryots, and failing in this quarter to find any considerable 
amount of manufactures, much less is to be expected from other 
places mostly or wholly agricultural. 

It is the chief placo for the manufacture of coarse cloth worn 
by the common people, as dhoturs, &c. I was informed by the 
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weavers themselves, that about 300 such articles of various sizes 
were manufactured and disposed of every week, and that nearly 
three-fourths of that quantity wero exported (chiefly to the west 
and south-west) by themselves. These average, at a high valuation, 
about six annas each. There is another class of weavers (nearly 
all Mussulmans), employed in the weaving of turbans, and they 
are, I believe, the only makers of them in the district. There 
are about 150 so engaged, and they have constant work, but the 
prices of their goods made for a people simple in their manners 
and far from extravagant or gay in dress, are so very low (ranging 
from two annas to no higher than a rupee each), that their profits 
must be proportionally small; of this article of manufacture, also, 
nearly three-fourths are exported, and generally by the people 
themselves. The cause of this small amount required for the 
district is that the bulk of the population are Lingayuts, wlm wear, 
instead of turbans, either dhoturs or roomals, with ornamented or 
coloured borders round the head, and roomals are all imported 
from other places. 

Besides those there are five mills for expressing oil from the 
seed produced in the lands of the village and those round about. 
These are constantly at work throughout the year, and produce 
daily about five maunds (200 seers) of oil. Of this quantity, 
one-fifth part is sufficient for the town itself; the greater part is 
exported, chiefly by merchants from other districts, but also by the 
oilmen themselves. 

These are the chief manufactures of the place, and they are 
sold in the weekly market of the town, and also at those in 
the vicinity. The other trifling articles manufactured, and simi¬ 
larly disposed of, are kumbulees, shoes and sandals, ootton twist, 
earthen pots, &c.; but besides the workmen required for the 
necessities of the town, such as carpenters, loom-makers, tanners, 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, potters, tailors, distillers, butchers, &c., 
there aro no others deserving notice. 

In the different markets of the district imported articles are 
disposed of to a similarly limited extent; and in the largest bazaar 
I should doubt whether the total amount of merchandize of all 
kinds disposed of each market day amounted to 1,500 rupees. 
The articles exposed for sale are grain, cloth, female apparel, 
thread, fruits, vegetables, sugar, oil, gool, spices, salt, kumbulees, 
cocoa and betel nuts, betel leaf, and occasionally vessels of brass, 
and copper, &e., &c. 

The shops contain small supplies of these articles, but the 
wants of the people being few and limited, the amount of business 
is proportionally insignificant. 
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What has been said of Bunkapoor may bo understood in a 
narrower sense as applicable to the other market towns in the 
district, to which, on their several days, the people resort from the 
surrounding villages. In some of the smaller villages there are 
sometimes weavers of coarse cotton cloth and kumbulees, but 
these are only for the use of the village, or sale within the district. 

23. With these observations I would conclude my report on 
the agriculture and manufactures of the district, and attempt 
lastly, as requested in the latter part of the 7th para, of your 
letter, to give the results of my inquiries on another subject, and 
with which I shall closo this report, which, although I have con¬ 
siderably condensed, has run out to a far greater length than I 
had any intention of allowing it to do. 

Some account of the Geology op the District. 

Bunkapoor .—Geology in this part of the country, from the 
total absence of imbedded organic remains, is a subject possessing 
less interest, and is less capable of enabling us to come to satis¬ 
factory conclusions regarding it, than in those places which, from 
anterior local elevation, or subsidence of the land, possess its most 
attractive features, and where “ faults ”, fossils, and a thousand 
other proofs, remain as witnesses of former races of beings, and 
of the mysterious and mighty workings of nature in ages long 
passed away. 

But, though these be wanting, thore are still those general 
appearances in its formation which must arrest the attention of 
every geologist; and in alluding to them, though an argumenta¬ 
tive essay, or any speculative theory of my own, would be entire¬ 
ly out of place, the few and simple remarks I have to offer on the 
subject will not be altogether in vain, should they either be the 
means of calling attention more to this section of the science, yet 
so full of doubt, or tend to elucidate any of the theories which 
have been formed regarding it. 

The whole district is of the primary strata, being argillaceous 
schist, containing pyrites; and this formation appears not to be 
confined to it, but to extend into other districts on all sides over 
very extensive areas. It is found fine near Misreekota, but it is 
generally coarse, and in the plains very much decayed. Its direc¬ 
tion is not uniform but varies from N.N.W., and even N.W. to 
N.N.E.; its inclination is so very little, that it must bo termed 
vertical, but as a general rule dipping towards the east. I was, 
however, surprised to find in the hilly tract near Yeluwugoe and 
Rolojeekop the exposed schist very frequently dipping towards the 
west. This inclination I have never met with except in that part, 
and found it rather a difficult matter to explain. It is true that 
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such inversely dipping portions are adjacent to large veins of 
quartz, but so are also the other parts of the district, and in these 
1 have never observed the strata inclining in the least towards the 
west. I can only account for it by supposing that the causes which 
formed the quartz rock in that part of the district were more violent 
in their action than those which brought about similar rocks to the 
westward, and I am the more led to think so by the greater dis¬ 
turbance the dykes in the former have undergone. The slate in 
the northern part is seldom, if over, found but in a state of decay, 
and in appearance very much resembling pipe-clay. In the 
southern, eastern and western parts, namely, in all the hilly 
tracts, it is also found much decayed, but as frequently very much 
indurated. 

This latter is especially noticed in particular localities, where, 
from the igneous causes of the quartz and dykes, it is frequently 
so much so as nearly, and in some places wholly, to have lost its 
slaty structure. The absence of minos or quarries, however, as it 
prevents us from examining a fair section of the formation to 
any depth, must render any geological account of this district, at 
best, both doubtful and superficial. But as even a superficial 
notice of it may be of some use, and, at any rate, better than none 
at all, I have been induced, in spite of this discouragement, to send 
you this brief account. This want of mines or pits of any magni¬ 
tude prevents us from saying how far the modifications it presents 
on the surface extend internally, or of estimating the probable 
depth of this formation; but the latter appears, from the height of 
the hills and adjacent valleys, where the rock on which it rests is 
exposed, to have been at least 300 feet, and probably much more. 
To estimate the depth of a formation from the height of the hills, 
in districts where clevatory forces have thrown up the strata with 
them, would evidently be a most erroneous method of calculation ; 
but of such a force having formed tho hill here, there is not the 
slightest proof. On the contrary, there is every mark of their 
having been formed by gradual detrition ; and, indeed, were there 
any doubt of the soundness of the theory that great part of the 
changes brought about on the earth’s surface were wrought by 
this slow but certain and powerful agency, this district would of 
itself be sufficient to prove it, in as far as regards the primary 
strata. All the hills, except those which are of pure quartz, are 
crested with dykes, parallel to the slate on both sides, which 
does not appear to have undergone any change except close to 
them, where it is slightly crystalline, and impregnated with metal. 
These dykes I suppose are but metamorphosed slate, thoir clayey 
basis, direction, &c., and the occasional stratum of burnt white 
granular clay between the dipping masses, favouring this opinion; 
small voins of quartz are often found in them, and the slate im- 
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mediately in contact with thorn highly indurated; hut I have 
never mot with veins proceeding from them into tho slate, as I 
constantly have where the hills or dykes arc wholly of quartz. 
There is not the slightest appearance of, or approach to, an anti¬ 
clinal axis in tho district, and it thereforo becomes a question 
whether these nearly parallel dykes (seeing that they have not 
violently broken through tho strata) were formed, baked, as it 
were, by parallel lines of intense igneous action beneath the 
formation, and without displacement, or whother tho schist has 
boon rent by earthquakes, and the ’fissures filled with foreign 
materials. From the circumstances above stated (their apparent 
agreement in composition, <%c., with the slate), I am of opinion 
that the former is the more probable. 

In many places they arc highly ferruginous, which has pro¬ 
duced diamond-shaped particles throughout; many parts of tho 
rockjSomo of them being as largo as a pea. These I believo aro a 
chemical composition of iron and some other substance, and ap¬ 
pear to bo iron ochro. The same dykes are found near Gadag 
and Dumbnl, and indeed wherever similar hills exist; but mica 
slate, if 1 am not mistaken, predominates thcro over the clay. 
There the underlying rocks appear to be granite or gneiss, but in 
this district the former is nowhere met with in this position. At 
liuksmeshwar, however, which adjoins it on the oast, it is found, 
and, from specimens which I have of it, T consider it to be as fine 
and beautiful as any I have seen in the Oollectorate. Its compo¬ 
nent minerals, except the mica, aro light-coloured, and as fresh 
apparently as when first formed, and it perfectly corresponds in 
all respects with a similar rock to the west of iVJisreekoteo, thirty 
miles distant, but is found nowhere between them. 

It is worthy of notico, that though granite and felspathio 
rocks and veins abound in tho northern and -eastern parts of the 
Collcctorate, felspar is never met with here, even in the smallest 
quantities; unless, indeed, it enters in a granular form into the 
composition of the underlying rocks. The whole district, as I 
have already stated, appears to be argillaceous schist, aud in many 
parts resembling graywa-che; but near Goorunhullee in the north¬ 
west it passes into mica slate, which, however, T believe to be 
merely a limited and isolated variation. 

The face of the country genorally is a series of long and 
gentle slopes aud risings, many of the latter, though parts of the 
plain are nearly on a level with tho tops of some of the highest 
hills, which latter dcrivo their height, more from the depth of the 
valleys around them than from their actual elevation above tho 
general level of the country. One cannot but be struck with the 
a 818—18 
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conviction that the hills have been formed by the gradual wearing 
away of tho plain when he observes this. There are many other 
concurrent facts along with this to fortify the supposition, but it 
would be too long a matter to describe them all. The two fol¬ 
lowing, however, may be mentioned as among the most striking, 
which cannot fail to present themselves even to the superficial 
observer. I may here premise, that I do not mean to be undei'- 
stood as saying that the formation generally lias undergone no 
upliftings; this it undoubtedly has along with the rest of the 
country; but as my observations have been almost confined to 
this district, my remarks, unless otherwise stated, are intended to 
be local, and applicable to it alone. 

1. Rivers, Nullahs, fyc .—The mere mention of running water 
ought to bo sufficient to gain assent to these being causes of de¬ 
struction to the surface, but except to one particularly noting their 
effects, they do not of themselves strike a person uninterested in the 
subject. There are few fields without a natural water-course, which, 
beginning from the smallest obstruction, increases, unless timely 
remedied, in a remarkably short period to a broad and deep nullah ; 
slopes do not require their assistance, the rain water having on 
them momentum enough of itself to carry down into them the finer 
particles of the soil, but they are soon formed there also. Theso 
all lead to the larger nullahs, anti these again to the rivers, and 
each, as often as it flows, carrying with it a supply of earthy 
matter from the lands through which it has passed. The rivers, 
especially during heavy raius, flow on to the sea with their waters 
heavily laden with the spoils of the land, and, undermining their 
banks on both sides, carry away large slips at a time. Villages 
which formerly had no nullahs near them are now being gradually 
washed away, and appear hanging over steep banks, and are every 
year being more and more undermined. At Munungee, a large 
nullah, which in the last generation had its course due north and 
south at a considerable distance west from the village, and thero 
entered the river (the AVurda), has left that course, which is filling 
up, and now flows east, and enters it close to tho village, on which it 
encroaches every monsoon. In width and depth it now rivals the 
river, and opposite to its entrance the united streams have within the 
last 15 or 20 years carried away land upwards of 30 yards long, 30 
feet broad and 8 feet deep. The former bed of the river, scarcely 
100 yards broad, is clearly traceable in the present course, which 
is now near the junction, and for a considerable distance at least 
300 yards; and in the higher parts of this new bed are laid baro 
old and hard masses of conglomerate, composed of river sand and 
quartz pebbles, showing where the river formerly flowed. A section 
across the course when the stream is low would present the 
appearance shown in this sketch (No. 1). 
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(No. 1). 



a, b, Tbc breadth of tho river when flooded. 

c, c, Beds of conglomerate quartz pebbles and sand, showing that the chan* 
uo,l of tho river has gradually lowered, and is wearing away tho laud 
towards “ 6.” 

d. The present bed of the rivor during the dry season. 

Sinco that time it lias deepened its course, and, according to 
the resistance it experiences, is wearing away at different places 
tho laud on both sides; and though, from their streams being 
merely temporary and occasional, and their volume of water 
smaller, the nullahs do not show sueh lasting proofs of their de¬ 
stroying power, their existence at all, and the continual increase of 
their numbers, suffice of themselves to point out their effects, 
namely, the gradual wearing away and lowering of the surface, by 
which tho more indurated rocks remain exposed, and by their 
detritus and adjacent slate form rising grounds or hills wherevor 
they occur. 

2. Dykes .—Another class of proofs is exhibited by the dykos 
which crest the hills or vising grounds. These are all boldest 
toward tho west, whence tho vain and strong winds beat upon 
them, and the slopes also on that side are much greater than toward 
the east, whevo they are exceedingly gentle. One instauco of this 
among many is shown in tho following sketch (No. 2) of a hill 
near Hooro Bhondigorry. 

(No. 2.) 



a, A dyke.— N.Tl. Slopes all considerably toward tbc west* 

A few miles south-west of Soegaon is another hill, ono of the 
liighcst in the district, and forming part of tho continuous lines 
which range parallel with tho slate. The dyke on its summit 
appears to have been broken through, as though there is a deep 
valley betwoon it and tho Neighbouring rising grounds; it can 
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be distinctly traced in the same line of direction, nearly north¬ 
west and south-east, for many miles. It presents the appearance 
shown in the following sketch (No. 3), in which, at the point a, is 
shown the abrupt' termination of the dyke. The dotted line 
shows its probable prolongation on both sides, before the slate 


(NV>. 3.) 



was washed away from its slopes. These are sufficient to prove 
that the general level of the country has been greatly lowered, 
and that the causes which are now destroying the level of every 
field, and leaving hillocks where igneous action has operated to 
harden the rock are the same which, by their slow but certain 
degradation of the surface, have in the lapse of time formed all the 
hills in tills district. 

I would conclude this short account of the geological pheno¬ 
mena of this part of the country by calling attention to the 
immense number of granitic boulders which lie in continuous 
lines, generally parallel with the ranges of hills, but sometimes 
in their direction ranging more from the north toward the west 
than the latter do. They are frequently found just exposed 
above the surface, but more so constituting eminences of them¬ 
selves, and especially at Karudgee, where they most predominate. 
The boulders arc of nil dimensions, from the size of an egg to that 
of a cart-wheel, and are heaped together. The texture is nearly 
granular, and in this resembles gneiss, to which rock indeed they 
may belong ; but as they have no appearance of laminat ion, and their 
fracture is uneven, I am inclined to consider them, as above stated, 
to be granitic. If they are erratic, they must have traversed very 
great distances, for, as far as I am aware, there are no hills of 
such rock near this part of the country. Darwin, in his “ Journal 
of Researches ” states that erratic boulders have never been 
observed in the intortropical parts of America, Asia and Africa, 
and that what were taken for such were not so. About nine miles 
south of Bunkapoor there is a largo block, upwards of 12 feet 
squaro, exposed at the surface, and near one of the lines of boul¬ 
ders; and not far from the town of Bad are similarly large 
masses overlying each other, and with the blocks forming a small 
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bill. I have never been able to discover the depth to which such 
masses descend, or whether they are connected with rocks of a 
similar structure below the clay, but were this the case, it would 
be supposed that they would bo occasionally met with in wells; 
but this, as far as I have been able to learn, is never the case. I 
havo also found very large boulder-likc masses laid bare by 
nullahs in the plaiu, and in all rospects resembling the above. 
Looking at the face of the country - generally, there is now no 
appearance of valleys or rivers down which torrents might have 
transported them ; and as it is impossible to suppose that this 
region has ever been visited by icebergs, which in colder climates 
are said to convey masses of rock from place to place, it is 
difficult to believe that they are erratic at all. It might be sup¬ 
posed that the slate, rests on rock of this structure, and that by 
some violent earthquake it was rent, and masses thrown up, and 
that these have withered to their present form. But, considering 
that, wherever it is found, it presents this same boulder-like forma¬ 
tion, apparently resting on the slate, and also that its texture is 
totally different from the granite found both to the east and west 
of the district, this supposition also soems doubtful. That tho 
country has undergono any great chango by violent means since 
the formation of tho schist, or rather of dykes, is highly improba¬ 
ble, but that it lias been frequently visited by slight earthquakes 
or subterranean igneous forces, the dykes and quartz bills attest. 
The natives have no tradition of any such phenomena having 
occurred, but this is not at all remarkable, as they seldom note any 
events which do not affect their own concerns. A slight earthquake 
occurred in 1841*, and was experienced at Gujungurghud, whenco 
intermediately it was felt at several places as far as Soundutty in 
the west; and turning south, but passing Dharwar, it was experi¬ 
enced at Heere Bhendigeiry, and thence toward Hangul. Remark¬ 
able as one would suppose they would consider this, the people of 
the places where it was felt have almost entirely forgotten it; and 
even those iu whose houses heaped-up articles were overturned, 
only remember that snch a thing did happen, that it was at night, 
and that heavy rain accompanied it. But they cannot tell in what 
time of the year it was ; and tho people of the neighbouring villagos 
scarcely remember the phenomenon at all. From such it is uso- 
less to look for auy information on these subjects, the niero fact 
that they arc above their comprehension making them well content 
to consider thorn as no part of their business to investigate or 
record. 

In conclusion of this brief and superficial survey of the geo¬ 
logy of the district, I beg to add that I shall be happy to furnish 
specimens collected in my researches of auy of the rocks to which 
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I have alluded, should such be required, with notices of the places 
whence they were takcu, their position, &c., &c. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) D. YOUNG, 

Assistant Superintendent. 


No. 1382 or 1840. 


Territorial Department—Revenue. 


To 

E. II. TOWNSEND, Esquire, 

Revenue Commissioner, Southern Division, 1’oona. 

Collector's Office, Camp Hooblc.c, 1 Oth October 1840. 

Sir, 

I do myself the honour to forward, in original, a report by 
Captain Wingate, Superintendent of the Revenue Survey in the 
Southern Mahratta Country, on the survey and assessment of tho 
Bunkapoor Talook in this zilla. 

2. A description of the climate of Bunkapoor, its markets 
and agricultural and revenue management, under the former and 
present Government, is given in the first 20 paras, of the report, 
of which paras. 19 and 20 only require any remark. In para. 19 
is shown the difficulty of getting anj"- satisfactory data, owing to 
the manner in wh ich the accounts have been kept at different times. 
Up to tho year 1834-35 the net Jummabundce appears only in the 
accounts, and therefore we cannot know what remissions and what 
deductions were made by the Settling Officer. From 1834-35 till 
1840-41 inclusive, the remissions at the J ummabundec, and deduc¬ 
tions for cowles, are shown, which, added to the not Jama, form “tho 
gross rental or Kumal.” From 1840-41 up to the present period, 
in addition to tho remissions at the Jummabundce, and cowlo deduc¬ 
tions, all deductions on account of land held permanently at fixed 
rates below tho “Kumal,” equivalent to the “Khund mukta” 
tenure, are included, and which, added to tho net jama, tho 
Superintendent terms the full “ Kumal.” 

3. In the 20th para, is an explanation of the diagram. In 
drawing his inferences from the facts elucidated by it, Captain 
Wingate has not been quite so precise in his language as could have 
been desired, and a person unacquainted with the district would be 
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apt to be misled in consequence. For instance, lie says, “ every year 
of low assessment is followed by an extension, and of high assessment 
by a contraction, of cultivation.” From this sentence it might be 
inferred that a different rate of assessment was imposed every year; 
whereas such is the not case. The nominal assessment has been the 
same ever since we have had the country; but the proportion the 
collections have borne to it have varied according to tho quantity of 
remissions given at the jummabundeo, and the contraction and 
extension of the cowle system ; and, therefore, instead of “ every 
year of low assessment, &c., was followed by an increase of cultiva¬ 
tion, &c.,” it should be, “ every year of low collection was followed 
by an increase of cultivation.” It is very curious to observe that 
remissions given, as they must be under the best system, in a 
very haphazard manner, and the much-abused cowle system, which 
has been supposed to enricb village officers at expense of Govern¬ 
ment and tho ryuts, have been the means of increasing the revenues 
of tho one and improving the condition of the other. 

4. In the 21st para, an opinion is given as to the condition 
of tho cultivators, iu which I am inclined to agree, though I am 
afraid that the substantial cultivators bear a very small proportion 
to the whole body of ryuts. 

5. From the 22ud to the 28th paras. Captain Wingate de¬ 
scribes his plans of assessing the dry-croplands of the talook. He 
proposes to have four classes of villages: the 1st class will contain 
sixteen (16) villages, lying along tho western border; the 2nd divi¬ 
sion will contain fifty-five (55) villages, lying immediately cast of 
tho preceding; the 3rd division will comprise thirty-six (36) villages, 
situated still further eastward ; and the fourth or most easterly divi¬ 
sion, thero will be thirty-one (31) villages. The classes have been 
settled according to their supply of rain and the distance they are 
off from the great inarkots. 

6. The highest rates in these four classes are as follow:— 

Ks. a. p. 

1st Class . 1 12 0 

2ml „ .. . 1 8 0 

3rd „ . ICO 

4th „ .. 14 0 

“ The maximum rates are to be considered thoso of the 1st 
class, while the inferior will be proportionally lowered according to 
their relative values, as determined by the survey classification,” 

7. The above rates will give an average for the whole talook 
of 13 annas an acre. The average of the present rates is Rs. 1-2-3, 
which is five annas and nine pies higher than those proposed ; but I 
quite agree with Captain Wingate, that the reduction is by no means 
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more than is required ; in fact, I am rather doubtful whether further 
reduction would not have been advisable, for it must be borne in 
miud that the cultivation has been declining for many years, and 
that more than half the talook is out of cultivation, besides which, 
the utter stagnation of the cotton trade in this province, without 
any apparent chance of its reviving, render a very great reduction 
imperatively necessary. 

8. From the 29th to the 38th para, inclusive'. Captain 
Wingate details the circumstances connected with baghait cultiva¬ 
tion from tanks and wells. Ho shows that since we have had 
possession of the country there lias been no attempt to increase 
“ baghshaye” or baghait cultivation from a tank. He also shows 
that in one instance a garden cultivator pays as high as 40 rupees 
an acre, and is well-nigh ruined, as might be supposed, when the 
average realizations throughout the whole talook, on this descrip¬ 
tion of cultivation, is only Its. 14-6 an acre. 

9. The Superintendent, in my opinion, lays down in his 32nd 
para, very cjearly the principle on which this description of cultiva¬ 
tion should bo assessed. 

“The tanks being constructed and kept in repair at the expenso 
of Government, Government is entitled to the enhanced rout aris¬ 
ing from tho increased fertility of the soil consequent on irrigation, 
but is not entitled to anything whatever over and above this.” And 
iu the following para, says :— “In considering the amount of assess¬ 
ment we should confine our attention to those producing the' ordi¬ 
nary annual crops yieldiug an immediate return to the cultivator.” 
And he comes to the conclusion that, “ supposing sugar-cane 
■were planted in the most favourably situated gardens with 
the best description of soil, it could not bear a higher rate of 
assessment than 15 rupees an acre.” This appears a low rate 
when as much as Rs. 40 is collected at present: however, there 
is only one instance of this amount being collected, and the aver¬ 
age is under fifteen (15) rupees. The cultivators of these gardens 
are no bettor off than other cultivators, and thero has been no 
extension of this cultivation. It is, therefore, very clear a very 
great reduction is necessary. The average of the proposed rates 
is not stated ; but Captain Wingate tells me ho expects it will bo 
about 10 rupees an acre; and as that officer is practically 
acquainted with the subject, and has considered it attentively, 
I would beg to recommend liis proposal being acceded to. 

10. Before quitting this subject, I would beg to observe that 
Captain Wingate has not alluded to one cause of the falling off in 
the cultivation of the description of baghait, viz., the gradual fill¬ 
ing up of the tanks; for it is very obvious, as the tanks are filled 
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up and become shallower, the supply of water diminishes, and the 
cultivation of garden produce must decrease. The gardens which 
are furthest off from the tank are first thrown up; and in the 
course of years, baghait cultivation ceases altogether. 

11. And here I would take occasion to remark, that the 
revenue management of districts in which there are tanks, and 
gardens cultivated by means of thorn, is most unsatisfactory. At 
present, in the smaller description of tanks the ryuts petition the 
Collector to make repairs, who orders the survey and estimate to 
be made; if within a certain sum, he orders them to bo executed. 
He cannot always visit the tank, and therefore caunot know whe¬ 
ther the outlay is judicious or not; and in the case of larger tanks,- 
nothing is heard of them, until a bund bursts, or tho bed is so 
choked up as to be incapable of affording a sufficient supply of 
water. A reference is then made to the engineer, and the amount 
of the estimate for repairing is so excessive that great difficulty 
occurs in obtaining tho sanction of Government. 

12. There does not appear to me to be any reason why the 
tanks should not he placed under as strict a supervision as the 
public buildings of a Gollectorate, An Executive Euginoor is ap¬ 
pointed to the Dharwar Gollectorate, who has very few military 
duties. There would be no difficulty in his having in his office a 
register of all the tanks in the Gollectorate. They should be 
arranged iu classes, showing tho quantity of land irrigated by each, 
aud the revenue collected by Government and Enamdars; and they 
should be surveyed every year, and annual and special repairs 
made accordingly. The only thing required to carry out this 
arrangement would be an Act to make it compulsory on tho Euam- 
dars to contribute their proper share of tho expeuses of repairs. 

13. Five rupees is the maximum sanctioned for well gardens ; 
and it is proposed to extend the same maximum, to which there 
does not appear to be any objection. 

14. In paras. 39 to 42 are contained proposals for assessing 
the rice lands, tho highest rate being five (5) rupees an acre for 
tho best lands admitting a rotation of sugar-cane, and the lowest 
one (1) rupee an acre, according to the quality of the soil. 

15. In the 43rd and 44th paras, it is shown that the revonuo 
under tho proposed settlement will range from 10,000 to 20,000 
rupees higher than it has ever done. 

16. In the 45th para, allusion is made to the absorption of 
the sheep-grazing tax, and taxes on fruit trees. The former 
could only be levied where right was giveu to graze, and as all 
land is now divided into numbers, and that which is waste, with 
exception of a small portion giveu to the village cattle, is sold by 
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numbers to the ryuts, the only means tho professional sheep-grazors 
(and there aro no others in this zillah) have of obtaining pasture 
for their sheep is to enter into competition with the ryuts, and bid 
for the waste numbers. 

3 7. I quite agree with Captain Wingate as to the pernicious¬ 
ness of the fruit-tree tax. During its continuance scarcely any¬ 
body planted trees, and if they did, invariably petitioned for a remis¬ 
sion of assessment; whereas, since its abolition, such a spur has 
been given to planting, that in a few years this will be a well- 
wooded country. 

18. Paras. 46, 47, 48 and 49 do not call for any remark 
more than I beg to recommend that the proposals contained in the 
47th and 48th paras, bo acceded to. 

19. From paras. 49 to 61 Captain Wingate describes the 
faulty constitution of the Bunkapoor Talook, and makes proposals 
for amending it. Tho extraordinary manner in which the villages 
w r ero distributed among the Mamletdars and Mhalkurries in this 
zillah when the latter officers were appointed, has been the subject 
of general remark. Mr. Blane, when on circuit in 1846, brought 
it to the notice of Mr. Shaw, and in 1844 the Government sanc¬ 
tioned the transfer of several villages from tho Dammul to tho 
Nowlgoond Talook ; and a further transfer of four (4) villages 
from the same talook, and a new re-distribution of villages to the 
Mamletdars and Mhalkurries of the Nowlgoond Talook, in 1845. 
Mr. Goldsmid -was so struck with it wheu Superintendent, that he 
made out and forwarded a plan involving a change in all the 
talook. This plan, however, was attended with a great increase 
of expense and was not sanctioned. Il is most important that 
no village should be so distant from the cut cherry that t he Marn- 
letdar cannot visit it without inconvenience to the discharge 
of his other duties, or that a ryut would prefer submitting to 
injustice or oppression rather than be at the trouble of making a 
long journey to the cutclierry; and there are many advantages 
attendant on villages being situated within a convenient distance 
from the cutcherry, which are too well known to you to render it 
necessary for me to dilate on. “ In the Bunkapoor Talook, as 
proposed to be constituted, the great mass of villages will bo 
brought within six miles of their respective cutcbcrries (vide dotted 
arcs of that radius on map;) and, with the exception of a few 
outlying villages of Knllus, there will not remain a single village 
at an inconvenient distance from any of the cutcberries.” 

20. Captain Wingate appears to think that his arrangement 
might be objected to, because it broke up the old mhals, and that 
the chief reason for keeping them entire is a supposition that the 
hereditary officers of a district have duties to perform connected 
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with the management of tho villages which compose this district. 
This I cannot suppose to be the opinion of any person who is 
practically acquainted with the constitution of tho Indian village 
community and. the revenue management of tho Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. In the Southern Mahratta Country these officers have 
been, with vory few exceptions, ciphers for very many years. 
Tippoo attached all their wuttuna; and when the Peishwa released 
them, a vory heavy jodee was imposed on thorn, and they are now 
reduced as a class to extreme poverty. I believe they were never 
employed by tho Peishwa’s farmers, and since we have had tho 
country, only as common carkoons. Up to 1833-34 thoy were 
never askod to do anything. In that year you were Sub-Collec¬ 
tor of Hooblee, and gave an order that they should oither do duty 
themselves or furnish substitutes; but this was not obeyed till 
1836, wheu Mr. Dunlop repeated it; and from that time thoy 
have furnished carkoons according to the wants of the service, 
who have been employed—not iu any particular way, but—in ull 
descriptions of tho miscellaneous duties of a distinct cutchcrry. 

21. To Captain Wingate’s arrangements I soe no objection 
whatever, and beg most strongly to recommend their being sanc¬ 
tioned. 

22. From paras. 62 to 69 Captain Wingate descants on the 
importance of improvod intornal communication to the stability 
of the new settlement, and the urgent need of particular lines of 
road being immediately constructed. Of the justness of his obser¬ 
vations not a doubt can be entertained, but the litfclo attention 
paid to recommendations on this subject renders it almost useless 
to write about it. 

23. In answer to Captain Wingate’s report on the assess¬ 
ment of the Hooblee aud Nowlgoond talooks, tho Government say 
in para. 15—“ The all-important subject of roads is forcibly dwelt 
on in para. 139 of Captain Wingate’s report, and concurred in 
by you in para. 25. While Government are expending large sums 
in tho confessedly important work of surveys, it is tantalizing to 
see their liberal efforts paralysed by the barrier placed in tho way 
of improvement in the want of roads. So much 1ms been said and 
written on this subjoct already, that it would be superfluous to 
add to it. So soon as tho state of the Warree country shall admit 
of peaceful operation on tho Ram Ghaut, the subject of that 
miserable road, and tho extreme importance of adopting and 
constructing a better line of communication between the Collector- 
ates of Dharwar and Bolgaum and the coast, will bo fully consi¬ 
dered in the General Department, to which this subject will be 
transferred and yet what has been done ? I hear nothing more 
than deputing Lieutenant Stuart for a month to the Ram Ghaut. 
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If I recollect rightly, in one of the Jummabundee reports, written 
by you as First Assistant Collector in Belgaum, you wrote that it 
was as absurd to expect the internal resources of the country to 
improve without good roads, as the commerce of Bombay to 
increase if a belt of sand were deposited at the mouth of the 
harbour. Every body appears alive to the necessity and impor- 
tanoe of roads; but, beyond writing about it, it is impossible to 
effect any progress whatever. Adam Smith published in 1776 
his famous work in which was clearly shown the truth of free- 
trade principles; and yet it was doomed that the long period of 
70 years must elapse before the nation could be convinced. It 
is to be hoped so long a period will not be required to convince 
the authorities of the absolute injury and loss the people and 
Government sustain by the opening of the internal communica¬ 
tions being deferred. 

24. Appended to Captain Wingate’s report are the reports 
of Lieutenant Francis and Mr. Young. They are replete with 
interesting information, and do those gentlemen very great credit. 
I would here beg to bring to the notice of Government that, 
owing to the zeal and abilities of the Assistants in the Revenue 
Survey, the operations of the survey progress without the least 
difficulty, aud the duties arc carried on with the same systematic 
regularity as those of a long-established office. Captain Wingate’s 
merits are too well known to Gov era incut to receive auy additional 
value from any testimony of mine. 

25. A very beautiful map accompanies Captain Wingate’s 
report, which shows to what a pitch of excellence this depart¬ 
ment of the survey has arrived. 

I- have, &e. 

(Signed) S. MANSFIELD, 
Acting Collector. 


To 


No. 2182 of 1846. 


R. K. PRINGLE, Esquibk, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Bombay. 


Sir, 


Poona District#, 

Revenue Commissioner 8 Camp, Lonee, 
hth November 1846. 


1 have the honour to transmit a letter from the Acting Col¬ 
lector of Dharwar, dated 10th ultimo, forwarding one from the 
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Superintendent of the Dharwar Survey, dated 29th September, with 
enclosures, being reports of his Assistants, Messrs. Francis and 
Young ; the subject of the whole being the rates of assessment pro¬ 
posed for the Bunkapoor Talooka of the Dharwar Collectorate. 

2. Of this district, which forms the most central part of the 
Collectorate, an interesting description, geological, historical, &c., 
&c., is given in these reports, to which I need only refer the 
Honourable the Governor in Council; any attempt on my part to 
render Captain Wingate’s lucid report more full and intelligible 
than it is already, would be lost labour. In the title page “ an 
Abstract of the lieport” is given, which is, in fact, an index, show¬ 
ing in what part of the report every separate subject is discussed. 

3. To the past history of the district and its revenue 
management no reference appears necessary ; all management, 
where measurement is uncertain, and rates arbitrary and unequal, 
must be, at best, an alleviation of misrule. The diagram in para. 
19 shows past cultivation, gross assessment, demands and collec¬ 
tions ; a blue column discovers the new kumal, amounting to 
1,15,000 Rs. This includes nine villages, which, for reasons stated 
in para. 19, are omitted from the rest of the diagram. The produce 
of grazing farms and farms of fruit trees (same para.) are also in¬ 
cluded in the “ new kumal,” though not shown in the “ average net 
rental of last 28 years,” which i3 marked with a red line. The 
value of both these farms, and of the uino villages already referred 
to, should be added to the avorago rental, to complete the comparison 
with the new kumal; this move perfect comparison is, however, af¬ 
forded in para. 43 of the report, to which I would solicit a reference. 

4. The old kumal is not given in the diagram {vide para. 19), 
but though its amount did not influence that of the present assess¬ 
ment, I think that its entry, as a standard of comparison, would 
have been an improvement to the diagram. Tho latter document 
is, morever, limited to Government land; it does not, therefore, 
include all the land of tho talooka, nor show the value or extent of 
alienations. These, however, are subject to constant variation ; 
now inams may bo granted, or those which already exist may, from 
various causos, lapse to the State; as, then, tho Government ac¬ 
counts include all lands, those which are alienated being afterwards 
deducted, and the remainder (subject to revenue) exhibited; so, l 
submit, should the new kumal be, its amount alienated beiug shown 

Vide para. 5 of Government separately from that bolonging to Govern- 
letter, dated29tli March 1841, mont, and those alienated villages only 
No. 903. being excluded whose owners object to 

the measurement and classification of thoir lands. 

5. To lands occupied as kooruns (meadows) I observe no 
allusion in this report, nor am I sure that they are included in the 
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diagram. As they are annually put up to auction, their revenue 
is seldom affected by the assessment of surroundiug districts ; yet 
as, under altered circumstances of the population, of the prices of 
grains, &c., land at one time occupied as meadow, might, at a 
future time, be devoted to grain, the entry in the diagram of such 
lands, according to their assessment and classification, would 
perhaps be an improvement, should they not bo already included 
in it. From tho wording of para. 44, I infer that the value of all 
lands is included in the statement that precedes it. 

6. In his 19th para, the Superintendent observes : “ The 
effect of the survey settlement on the revenue derived from jodee 
and inam lands cannot be ascertained until the settlement of these 
tenures by the Inam Committee.” The disposal of jodee or inam 
service lands of village officers is, I believe, not entrusted to the Inam 
Committee, but to the Survey Department. The disposal of jodee 
lands held by other parties is, I believe, entrusted to the Inam 
Committee, as well as that of lands strictly inam ; but whatever 
be the ultimate disposal of these lands, their assessment should, 
I submit, be included in tho new kumal; and this seems the more 
necessary, as many of them will no doubt ultimately lapse to Gov¬ 
ernment, owing to the inquiries of the Inam Committee. 

7. In the 20th para, tho Superintendent explains the use of 
the diagram. An expression in this part of the report, which 
might be misunderstood, is explained in the Acting Collector’s 3rd 
para. There carr, I conceive, be no doubt of the fact, that the dis¬ 
trict under report has of late years been suffering from over-assess¬ 
ment, and that the present revision and reduction was a work of 
primary necessity, and which must tend to promote its prosperity. 

8. The past average rates for all sorts of land are shown 

_ , (para. 22) to amount to Rs. 1-4-5 per 

land" 8 * aWrage ° n ^ acre ; that for dry lands only (exclusive 

of garden and rice lands) to Rs. 1-2-3. 
That this assessment is more than the district can bear is, I conceive, 
clearly shown in this and the following paras, of tho report; and 
the average rate proposed for dry lands (para. 28) of 13 annas is, 
I have little doubt, as high a rate as the district can bear; indeed, 
my only doubt is similar to that expressed by the Acting Collector 
(para. 7) whether this reduction will bo sufficient. The highest 
rates of which this average is composed arc stated by the Superin¬ 
tendent (para. 27), but not tho minimum rates. 


9. Garden lands and its rates are discussed in paras. 29 to 
~ 38, inclusive, of the report. These 

are divided into those watered by tanks 
and those watered by wells, which aro similar to the patasthul 
and motasthul of the Deccan. That the previous rates have 
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Rico lands. 


in many cases been perniciously heavy is shown clearly in 
this report, and the maximum rate proposed (para. 34) for tank 
watered gardens is, I am persuaded, quite high enough. The 
average of these rates is stated by tho Acting Collector (para. 9) 
to be 10 rupees per acre. The principles which have guided the 
Superintendent (para, 32) in fixing garden rates appear to me in 
strict conformity with the views of the Honourable Court, as con¬ 
tained in their despatch of 15th February 1833, and which were 
transmitted, for the information of this Department, on 3rd 
March 1835. 

10. The highest rate for gardens watered from wells is 
stated (para. 36) to be 5 rupees per acre; the average assessment 
per acre on this species of gardon land, or that on all garden land 
of whatover sort, is not shown. The Superintendent states (para. 
38) that the present assessment of garden lands yields a revenue 
of about 6,000 rupees, of which the new assessment will reduce 
about one-third, a reduction which will, I hope, afford sufficient 
relief to this hitherto over-assessed species of cultivation. 

11. The assessment and cultivation of rice lands form tho 
subject of paras. 39 to 42 inclusive. The 
Superintendent shows that while the 

highest assessment paid on this sort of land has been 10 rupees 
per acre, its average last year was 4£ rupees per acre; the rates 
proposed vary from 5 rupees to 1 rupee per acre. The Superin¬ 
tendent does not state the average which these rates will afford ; 
but although the addition of this information would greatly add 
to the value of this report, the want of it does not diminish my 
confidence in Captain Wingate’s proposals, which I trust Govern¬ 
ment will accordingly sanction. 

12. The average assessment per aero of the new kumal on 

. , land of every sort is not given in this 

kumal™ 56 ratCS ° 1 9 n ° W report; that of past years’ rental is 

given at Rs, 1-4-5 (para. 22) for the 
last seven years. The average rates of the new kumal would be 
interesting, as affording a comparison with former rates actually 
levied. In para. 43 the new kumal is given, as compared with 
past realizations. The Superintendent does not suppose that it 
will ever be realised, but he expects that the survey rental will 
eventually exceed that of past years by 10,000 or 20,000 rupees 
per annum. The immediate financial effects of the survey cannot 
probably be stated with certainty, but they will appear from the 
result of the first year’s revenue settlement of the talooka. 

13. Grazing farms and those of fruit trees are (para. 45) 

_ , , , included in the new kumal. The aboli- 

raziog an mi aims. tion of these separate items of taxation 
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is, I conceive, very beneficial; their amount is small, viz., 400 and 
200 rupees respectively. The Acting Collector appears to allude 
to this arrangement in para, 17 of his report, where he says that 
“ such a spur has been given to planting, that in a few years this 
will be a well-wooded country.” I sincerely hope that these 
pleasing anticipations will be fulfilled. The rates hitherto levied 
from fruit trees were reported to Government in my predecessor’s 
letter of 6tli May 1845, No. 627. The rules under which waste 
lands are disposed of, are continued in the Government letter of 
12th September 1843, No. 2998. 


14. The Superintendent states (para. 4G) that the new rates 
include all huks of district and villages officers; the amount of 
these is estimated by Captain Wingate at 3,000 rupees per annum. 
The Superintendent does not state whether the levy of these huks 
from the ryuts has, in the meantime, been stopped or not. In 
my letter of the 13th ultimo, No. 2027, para. 29, I brought to the 
notice of Government that a different system was in this respect 
followed by the Ahmednagar and Deccan surveys. 

15. This report includes (para. 47) the village of Behutty, 
lately part of the Sonoc Jagheer, and ■\yhich is now said to be in¬ 
cluded in the Hoobly Talooka. The Superintendent solicits sanc¬ 
tion for tho introduction of the new rates into this village, which 
are tho same that were sanctioned for the rest of the talooka in 
Government’s letter of 27th February 1845, No. 1024, and to 
this there can, I presume, be no objection. The new rates in the 
district now reported on are proposed to be continued for 30 years, 
which arrangement 1 beg to recommend for adoption. 

16. In paras. 50 to 59 are contained a proposition for alter- 


Tcrritorial transfer. 


ing the shape and distribution of the 
Bunkapoor Talooka and its subordinate 


divisions of “ Kuruzgee,” which is a Malialkurry’s thana, and 


“ Kullus,” which is at present managed by a karkoon. Captain 


Wingate shows very clearly the evils of the present division. 
He alludes in para. 57 to possible objections to the breaking up of 
mahals, and then proceeds to form his proposed districts into a 
number of circles, traced in dotted lines in a map that accompanies 


the report. These changes affect the talookas of Rdnebednore, 
Kodo, Hangul and Hoobly, parts only of which are exhibited in 
this map. Neither are the existing boundaries of these talookas so 
clearly marked as I could have wished. A little study of the map, 
however, and of the detail of transfers contained in Captain Win¬ 


gate’s 58th para., will show the very inconvenient shape of the old 
talookas, and the moro compact form of the Superintendent’s 


circles. A few villages transferred do not, indeed, como within 
these circles, as Bhadumguttee and Belowtee, transferred from 
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Bunkapoor to Hangul; but these arc exceptions to tho general 
rule. 

17. Captain Wingate proposes to convert tlio karkoon at 
Kullus into a Mahalkurry, and in all his proposals the Acting Col¬ 
lector coincides. The latter officer does not state the effect of 
these transfers on the entire revenues of each talooka that is 
altered by them, nor the establishment and pay which ho would pro¬ 
pose for the Mahalkurry at Kullus. Tho establishment proposed 
for the latter is contained in the Superintendent’s 60th para., but 
the Acting Collector should, T conceive, submit a plan, in which 
the present and proposed establishments of each district referred 
to will appear contrasted ;—the whole causing no increase of 
expense. 

18. I have endeavoured to form a statement from the mate" 
rials contained in the Superintendent’s 59th para, and the Acting 
Collector’s annual report of last year, to show the present and 
proposed revenues of the Bunkapoor, Iloobly, llangul, Rauebed- 
nore, and Kodo talookas, both in the aggregate and separately, aa 
placed under Mamlutdar and Mahalkurry ; but as I find it impos¬ 
sible to do this from these materials, T will request the Acting 
Collector to frame such a statement, and to transmit it, along 
with tho particulars regarding establishment above alluded to, 
ancl the details of Zumeendar’s duties referred to in the following 
paragraph. 

19. With the Superintendent’s opinions, however, as express¬ 
ed in para. 57, and the Acting Collector’s, as expressed in para. 
20 of his letter, I cannot altogether coincide: the evil of breaking lip 
malmls is not, I conceive, a mere theoretical evil, as both thesa 
officers appear to view it. The duties of deslipandies wera 
defiued in the statement which accompanied the joint letter of 
16th October 1845 from this Department and the Northern Divi¬ 
sion, aud of which Government approved in their reply dated 
19th February 1846, No. 759. In these are contained a number 
of distinct rules for the guidance of these officers, but to which the 
Actiug Collector nowhere alludes. He should, I think, explain 
how the proposed territorial changes will be compatible with tha 
performance of these duties by the deslipandies, with tlieir existing 
complement of karkoons. 

20. The important subject of roads occupies paras. 63 to 69 

R , of the Superintendent’s report, and 22 

and 23 of the Acting Collector’s letter. 
The latter officer shows that Government are already aware of tha 
vast importance of this subject to the welfare of Western India, and 
the preservation of the existing revonues of tho country. Whon 
we see, then, so little done in this most important matter, it is 

a 818-20 
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evident that there is sotno hindrance from without, and that 
further representations on this subject are superfluous. Govern¬ 
ment in appointing survey and assessment establishments have con¬ 
ferred a great benefit on the country, and per consequence on 
themselves; but the stagnation of internal traffic, owing to the 
want of roads and bridges, is an evil of very extensive influence, 
as will, I fear, horoafter be moro generally perceived tlmn it is at 
present. I would respectfully solicit Llie attention of Government 
to what Captain Wingate has written on this subject, and which 
appoars to me to merit the most serious consideration. 


21. The only part in which I differ from Captain Wingato 
is that towards the end of his 66th para., where he seems to think 
that two roads to the coast between the Krishna and Tung- 


bhadra (or between the 15th and 17th degrees of north lat.)would 
suffice. This, I am persuaded, is not the case; but that a third is 
absolutely necessary. The only object of bringing this subject 
forward at present is, that any attempt to place two roads in 
such a position as to supply all this district must, I believe, lead 
to attempts to evade the great lines of traffic, and thus to failure. 
In the meantime, I trust that Government will sanction the piece 
of road solicited in para. 68, from Iloobly to Sirsce, in tho Canara 
District. 

22. I havo passed over almost without remark tho early 
_ .... part of Captain Wingate’s report, and 

andT&o paras ' tLo notices contained in it of 

the administration of these valuable dis¬ 


tricts uuder the Hindu Kings of Annagoondy, Any one looking 
at the map of India, and otherwise unacquainted with tho country, 
would suppose the Bombay portion of the Deccan to bo an 
oxtremely wcll-wat.ercd country. From Nassik southward, the 
Godavery, Mootamoolla, the Bheema, Krishna, Gutpurba, Mul- 
purbha, and a host of minor streams, intersect tho country at very 
short intervals; but from October to May the channels of these 
rivers are nearly dry;—the precarious rains once passed, the floods 
which all these noble streams supply havo poured into the ocean 
unimpeded, and the country through which they have passed 
remains as dry as if water had never reached it, and the crops on 
their banks withering through want of a littlo of that moisture 
which in their beds is being speedily conducted to the salt sea. 


23. Had tho empire of Annagoondy extended across all theso 
rivers, we should have seen their beds every here and there barred 
across with embankments, to arrest these precioxis waters in their 
progress; but, unhappily, their dominions were as narrow as their 
duration was short; aud tho Deccan now derives little benefit from 
tho various streams which pass through it, beyond that of supplying 
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men and cattle with drinking water; and on their banks garden 
cultivation is extremoly limited. 

24. To avoid detaining this voport in transit, I havo re¬ 
quested the Acting Collector to procure a copy of it from tho 
Superintendent. I will also- send him a copy of this letter, that he 
may supply the few deficiencies in the report which 1 have noticed, 
but on account of which it appears unnecessary to detain the 
whole report. 

25. Finally, it occurs to me to suggest that, whenever re¬ 
ports of the settlement of a district, or an annual progress report, 
are received from a Superintendent of a Survey, duplicate and 
triplicate copies of them should bo made in the Secretary’s Office 
for transmission to each of the other Superintendents. Thus each 
of those officers would be made awaro of tho system proceeding under 
each survey; each would benefit by the experience and obser¬ 
vations of the other Superintendents; aud a degree of uniformity 
between tho somewhat varying systems of tho Deccan, Ahmed- 
nagar and Dhanvar Surveys would be promoted. I would respect¬ 
fully recommend that such copies bo transmitted of this excellent 
report. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. H. TOWNSEND, 

Revenue Commissioner, S. D. 

No. 5007 of 1847. 

Territorial Department—Revenue. 


From 

H. E. GOLDSMTD, Esquire, 

Secretary to Government; 

To 

E. H. TOWNSEND, Esquire, 

Revenue Commissioner, Southern Division. 


Sir, 


Bombay Castle, 3rd December 1847. 


I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to 
Revenue Commissioner’s letter, No. 2182, acknowledge the receipt 
dated 5th November 1846 ; Acting Collector of 
Dharwar’s letter, No. 1382, dated 10th Octo¬ 
ber 1846 ; Reports by Captain Wingate, the 
Superintendent, dated 29th September, With 
those of his Assistants,. Messrs. Francis and 
Young. 


of your letter, No. 2182, 
dated the 5th November 
1846, with its accompani¬ 
ments, as per margin, on 
the subjoct of tho survey 
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Captain Wingate, 
paras. 5 to 11 ; Messrs. 
Francis & Young, pas¬ 
sim ; Revenue Commia- 
fiioner, paras. 1 to 3. 


and assessment of the Bunkapoov Talookaof the Dharwar Collec- 
torato and to convoy to you the following observations. 

2. From those papers the Governor in Council gathers that 
this talook possesses considerable natural 
advantages of soil and climate, a capability 
of yielding a variety of products, and a 
population not deficient in the industry and 
skill necessary to turn these qualities to 
account] and that a more equitable and 

moderate adjustment of its assessment, and improved facilities for 
the disposal of its produce, are all that is wanting for its pros¬ 
perity. 

3. Captain Wingate’s account of the administration of the 
ancient Hindoo dynasty of Annagoondee, and 
the memorials they have left behind them in 
works of usefulness, and in the traditional 
respect of the people, is very interesting. 
The effects of their paternal systorn may have 

long siuco been obliterated or impaired under their Mussulman 
and Mahratta successors, and tho reproduction of these may bo a 
matter of difficulty under an empire constituted as ours; but tho 
spirit iu which their enlightened measures were conceived, if not 
the oxact forms they assumed, must ever remain a worthy object 
of imitation. 

4. 


Captain Wingate, 
paras. 12 to 1(>; Revenue 
Commissioner, paras. 22 
and 23. 


The circumstance of a precise measure of extent, such as 
the acre, having now been in use for many 
years under our Government, and an au¬ 
thentic series of accounts being obtainable, 
affords advantages in tracing the progress 
and estimating the effects of the more recent 
revenue administration of this talook, such as are not always to 
be had on occasions such as the present, and these have been 
made available in a convenient form in the diagram framed by 
Captain Wingate. 


Captain Wingate's 
paras. 18 to 20; Mr. 
Mansfield, paras. 2 and 

3. 


5. You consider that it would have been an improvement if 
this diagram had been made to exhibit as 
sionor,"pares. 4 C t°oT 18 ’ wel1 the alienated and extra sources of reve¬ 
nue as that from Government cultivated 
lands ; but viewing its object as being rather an exhibition of the 
relative and progressive than of the absolute state of the revenue, 
the Governor in Council is disposed to think that although it 
might have boon well to insert in it the additional matter you 
desire, if it could have been done without impairing its simplicity 
and clearness, it is not of such essential importance as to be attempt- 
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ed, to t-lie risk of those. IIo would also remark, in reference to 
your observation on this point, that the use of the native term 
“ kutnal,” as being ambiguous, and sometimes applied in different 
senses, had better bo avoided; the thing intended should be de¬ 
scribed in terms indicative of its exact meaning, even if some 
periphrasis be necessary, because in such points verbal accuracy is 
of importance to a correct appreciation of the reasoning. 

6. Tlio diagram shows a considerable fluctuation in the 

annual amount of realized revenue, and 
Captain Wingate, latterly a gradual decline of cultivation, 
para. 20. Captain Wingate considers, and in this you 

sioner, para. 7. appear to concur, that by exhibiting an 

increase of cultivation consequent upon a 
decrease of realizable revenue and vice versd, it establishes the 
existence of general over-assessment. This appearance, however, 
seems to the Governor in Council only to establish tho fact which 
its exhibition in this form was perhaps hardly necessary to obtain 
an assent for, that a relaxation in the revenue demands must tend 
to stimulate cultivation, and an enhancement to repress it, an 
effect which would probably bo equally observable whatever was 
the general pitch of the assessment. Over-assessment is a relative 
term, and must depend on the standard by which it is estimated. 
It is not perhaps very easy to fix this standard by any general 
definition; but the Governor in Council can readily believe that 
with advertence to the rates of assessment in other districts, the 
goneral tendency and known results of tho survey operations, tho 
decline in tho price of cotton, which forms a principal staple in 
this talook, and the present limited extent of cultivation, a con¬ 
siderable reduction in the assessment was desirable, and will be 
beneficial. For the preciso point to which it should be carried, ho 
must trust to the adjustment and experienco of the Superintendent, 
and in this he has every confidence. 

7. Tho average rate of assessment for past years on cultivated 

land is stated to have been its. L-2-3 per aero. 
Captain Wingate, and the proposed average rato on the whole 
pams. 22 to 28; Revo- cultivable unirrigated land to be 13 annas 
g. ' per acre, being a difference ot 5 annas 6 pies, 

or about 28 , 7G dec. por cent. This reduction, 
with reference to the considerations adverted to in the last para. 

and the probable average inferiority of tho 
Captain Wingate, whole cultivable to the actually cultivated land, 
para. 46; Revenue (j oeg not appear to tho Governor in Council 

excessive m calculating the exact proportion 
of reduction. However, some further allowance would, be requisite, 
though probably to no great amount, for the inclusion in the new 
rate of the hitherto extra levies ol the huckdars. 
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8. In classifying the irrigated land, Captain Wingate has 

made a primary classification of villages, with 
Captain Wingate, reference to climate* markets, &c., subordinate 
paras. 25 to 28; Mr. to which is tko ordinary classification for 
Mansfield, paras. 5 to 7. difference of soil. The grounds for the for¬ 
mer classification appear to the Governor 
in Council, so far as he has the moans of judging from the descrip¬ 
tive notice of the localities, satisfactory ; no detail is given of the 
principle on which the subordinate classification has been effected, 
but the Governor in Council presumes it is similar to what has 
been adopted, reported and approved on former occasions. 

9. The opinions of Captain Wingato in regard to the prin- 
Ca tain Wingate ciples on which the garden land, whether 

paras” 20 to 33; Mr! irrigated from tanks or wells, should bo 
Mansfield, paras. 8 to assessed, seem generally just; it occurs, 
13; Revenue Commis- however, to the Governor in Council, that 
swner, paras. Hand 10. t | ie p rescn t high rates of assessment on betel 
and cocoanut plantations may not bo chargeable with the objections 
usually urged against the regulation of the assessment by the 
description of the produce, inasmuch as they may only be an 
equivalent for an abatement or total remission of the assessment 
during tbe many years in which the trees were arriving at maturity* 
Such a mode of assessment is known to be usual iu its application 
to valuable plantations, such as those in the neighbourhood of 
Haveree, and a good deal might be said in its favour; but, on the 
whole, the Governor in Council is disposed to concur in tho opinion 
of the Superintendent, that a moderate fixed assessment, even at 
some sacrifice of revenue, is preferable, as tending to the promo¬ 
tion of improvement, and being more conformable with the princi¬ 
ples on which the land generally is assessed undor the survey. 

10. Under the proposed rates it is stated that the assessment 

on lands irrigated from tanks and wells will 
Captain mgate, reduced by about ono-third, which does 
not appear excessive with reference) to the 
circumstances adverted to in the last para., the proportion of 
reduction on unirrigated land, and the absolute amount of the 
proposed maximum rates, as compared with those prevailing on 
similar cultivation in other districts. But this, too, as well as the 
relative classification of these lands, are points in which much 
must be left to the discretion of the executive officers. 

C tain Wingato H» Similar considerations induce tho 

paras. 39 to 42; Mr! Governor in Council to accord his assent to 
Mansfield, para! 14 ; the proposed assessment of tho rice lands, the 
Revenue Commissioner, reasons for which, in as far as they may bo 
para ' 11 ‘ estimated from a report, seem satisfactory. 
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12. Tho only practical estimate which can be given of tho 

C t-' \v; > ate financial result of the new settlement is that 

paras. 43 and 44; Mr! which the Superintendent has omitted to 
Mansfield, para. 15; furnish, but should be required to furnish on 
Revenue Commissioner, a ]l future and similar occasions, namely, its 
pnra ’ 12, immediate effect in the existing state of 

things as compared with that which would be produced by tho 
application of the former system. Tho estimate furnished by 
Captain Wingate, founded on a comparison of the amount due 
from the wholo cultivable land under the proposed assessment, 
with that realized from tho wholo cultivated land under the former 
assessment, affords no sure ground of inference as regards tho 
effoct on the finances, inasmuch as it is affected by the contigency 
of tho extent of cultivation. It may be assumed, indeed, a priori, 
that the financial effect of a better adjusted as well as a more 
moderate assessment, if in tho right direction, will be by no means 
in the proportion of the reduction, and may possibly be in an 
opposite direction, seeing that a judicious reduction of taxation has 
beeu often known positively to augment tho resources of tho State; 
but this is an inference arrived at by reasoning from experience, 
and is not deduciblo from a comparison such as that given by 
Captain Wingate, which may tend to mislead, but cannot inform 
those unacquainted with the subject. 

13. The Governor in Council has no objection to offer to the 

proposed discontinuance of the taxes on sheep 
Captain Wingate, and fruit trees, the former as being separately 
para. 4o ; Mr. Mansfield, provide,] for iu the new mode of disposing of 

inissioner, para. 13; ilr. binds, and the latter as being injurious 

Mansfield’, para. 1 7 . in its operation. As regards the latter, 

however, he docs not clearly understand 
whether it is prospective, or, as might be inferred from tho Acting 
Collector’s observations, has actually taken effect. 


„ . _ r 14. The introduction of the 

UapmiTi Wniffjit-e, p/ira. 4*/; Mr. „ , • ,1 i i 

Mansfield, para 18 ; Revenue Coin- Sllrve J assessment m the lapsed 
missions, para. 15. village ot Behutty is approved. 

15. The Governor in Council is pleased to sanction tho do*. 
Wingate, claration of the permanency of the settlement 
now reported, for the usual term of 80 years. 

The Govornor in Council entirely concurs in Captain 
Wingate’s arguments in favour of an 
improved territorial distribution of tho J3un- 
kapoor Talook and its neighbourhood. 
Whatever reasons there might bo for tho 
preservation of the old relations between the 
zemindary mahals and the talooks, in the 


Captain 
para. 48. 

1G. 


Captain Wingate, 
paraa. 50 to 01 ; Mr. 
Mansfield, paras. 19 to 
21; Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner, paras. 10 to 19. 
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Captain 
paras. t>2 
M ans field, 


Wingate, 
to (it) ; Mr. 
paras. 22 
and 2il; Revenue Com¬ 
missioner, paras. 20 
and 21. 


Wingate, 


absenco of any obvious advantage from their disruption, be con¬ 
siders the accommodation of the territorial distribution to a 
machinery now obsolete, quite a subordinate object to .its most 
advantageous arrangement for the efficiency of tho existing machin¬ 
ery and system. A subsequent communication from you, No. 
1230, dated the 12th June last, submits tho details of a plan for 
giving effect to Captain Wingate’s proposition, which will be con¬ 
sidered, and the instructions of Government upon it communicated 
to you separately. 

17. The Governor in Council deems it unnecessary on this 
occasion to enter into a detailed consideration 
of Captain Wingate’s observations on tho 
subject of roads. The abstract importance 
of such works is obvious and undeniable, 
while their advantage in any particular in¬ 
stance must depend on the various special 

considerations affecting it. The remarks on this subject, however, 
contained in the papers now before Government will be transferred 
to the G oil era! Department for consideration, along with the 
measures to which they relate. 

18. It is satisfactory to learn that the old distribution of the 
fields, the derangement of which was objected 
to on some former occasions, lias been main¬ 
tained in the survey of this talook. 

10. The Governor in Council has perused with interest tho 
_ r reports of Captain Wingate’s Assistants, 

r. nun e t, purn. Messrs. Francis and Young, which, especially 
the latter, are replete with valuable statistical 
information, and he considers both to be highly creditable to the 
research and ability of their authors. 

20. The approbation of the Governor in Council has been so 
often conveyed to the merits of Captain Wingate’s own labours, 
that on the present occasion it will be sufficient to remark that 
they are in every way worthy of his former reputation. 

21. Tho-Governor in Council fully concurs with you in tho 
. advantage of general dissemination of infor- 

25 mat,ion such as is contained in these reports, 

and, conceiving that it may be of use, not 
only among our own officers, but also among those engaged in 
similar duties in other parts of Ttidia, he will direct 200 copies of 
Captain Wingato’s report and its accompaniments to bo printed, 
with a view to distribution. 

1 have, i%e., 

(Signed) H. E. GOLDSMID, 

Secretary to Government. 


Captain 
para. ~0. 


24 


Rcven no 
sioncr, para. 
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To 


No. 227 of 1876. 

The REVENUE COMMISSIONER, S. D. 


22 nd January 1876. 
Sm, 

I have the honour to submit a report, No. 7, dated 4th 
January 1876, from the Honourable Colonel Anderson, Survey 
and Settlement Commissioner, S. D., being his proposals for the 
revision of the assessment of 138 villages of the old liankdpur 
Tdluka and one of the Ilubli Taluka. 


2. The re-measurcment has been complete, and it is satis¬ 
factory that every recognized share of an indm number has been 
made into a separate survey number, and still more so that survey 
numbers containing mixed inam and Government land havo been 
made into separate numbers. 

3. With reference to Colonel Anderson’s remarks in para. 4, 
I am still of opinion it is wrong in principle to make independent 
survey numbers when their area is less than tho minimum fixed 
for this district. It is true there were cases of one occupant with 
several sub-occupants having recognized rights. These cases wero 
generally owing either to decrees of the civil Courts or owing to 
brothers having divided interests. In such cases the sub-sharera 
would have recognized shares and their names would appear aa 
sub-occupants. 

4. If, however, on every revision all these recognized shares 
were made into independent survey numbers, irrespective of their 
being below the minimum fixed for the district, then there would 
be too large an increase of the rainuto sub-divisions of land. As, 
however, this is the last re-measurement that is ever likely to take 
place, the present increase of small numbers cannot be very great, 
and it is unnecessary to further press the question. 

5. Colonel Anderson clearly shows that tho shortest, best, 
and most economical plan was entire re-measurement. That 
there has been so little difference between tho measurement of the 
old and present survey, both when tho whole area or when rainuto 
divisions are considered, is highly satisfactory. 

6. The manner in which the re-classification has been con¬ 
ducted will, I think, meet with approval. It is especially satisfac¬ 
tory that the precautionary measures of— 

v <x) having, when the original classification was over 10 
annas, small percentage examined to discover truly the 
standard which took effect in each village ; 

s SI 8—21 
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(b) that tlie old classification has been carefully examined 
and borne in mind in re-classification, statements having 
been prepared, allowing the former and present classifi¬ 
cation of every field re-classed ; and 

(c) that when excessive difference was found between the 
present and old classification, the new classification lias 
been reduced to an extent never exceeding one class.- 

By those careful precautions the chance of error has been kept at 
the lowest, and grounds of discontent are avoided. 

7. Colonel Anderson is correct in describing the portion of 
the Collectorate now under revision as containing nearly the best 
black or mixed black and red soil in the district. The portion of 
the district is well situated as regards rainfall, the climate is 
damper than other parts, and here the exotic or blew Orleans 
variety of cotton succeeds better than elsewhere. 

8. The people as a whole arc prosperous and well-to-do. 
That the non-agricultural population is comparatively large, may be 
attributed to— 

( a ) the fact that Dhundshi and H&veri are large wholesale 
trading towns, while Bankapur and other smaller places 
are also places of no insignificant trade; 

(b) that a large number of people, owing to the opening up 
of roads and increase of traffic, live entirely ascartmen; 

(c) that much of this part of the country was the centro of 
a powerful Mahomedan rule (under the Nawdbs of 
Savanur), that there is hero a large Mahomedan 
population who seem to take to no fixed employment, 
and consequently swell largely the’ numbers of the non- 
agricultural class. 

9. There are comparatively few ploughs, and, as explained 
by Colonel Anderson, that is due to the fact that in mixed black 
and red soil the cultivators do not use a plough, but simply a 
“ kunti.” 

10. As regards horses being more abundant in Bankiipur 
than in Navalgund, it is a fact that bullocks are very largely uBed 
in Navalgund for riding, and that grazing land for ponies is scarce 
iu that tdluka. In Bankapur bullocks are not so much used for 
riding, This may bo owing to there being plenty of grazing ground 
for ponies, and to the fact that the Mahomedan population in 
Bankdpur are fond of horses. 

11. It is to be regretted that more reliable figures as regards 
past prices were not obtainable iu Bankdpur. In para. 35, Colonel 
Audorsou states, “ the figures shown under BankApur are unre- 
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liable,” and it is uncertain whether tho error arose from some 
confusion in conversion of old sers, or whether erroneous inform¬ 
ation has been designedly given, which Colonel Anderson consi¬ 
ders not improbable. The Mamlatdar till very lately in chargo of 
this tdlnka had formerly been Shirasted&r under tho Survey and 
Settlement Commissioner himself, and should have known how 
important, careful and woll-preparod price returns are. Of late 
this Mdmlatddr’s work had proved very unsatisfactory, and as he 
was old, I was obliged to compel him to retire as inefficient. 

12. -Considering all the difficulties as regards correct returns 
of former prices, I am of opinion that Colonel Anderson lias 
adopted tho best and at the same time a perfectly fair principle, 
in considering that the prices in Bankapur would be about one-fifth 
less than those given for Hubli in para. 51 of his Hnbli Revision 
Report. 

13. It must, however, be remembered, when comparing the 
BanktLpur Mdralatddr’s returns, Captain Godfrey’s returns, and 
the Hubli returns in the Government Gazette , that the Bankapur, 
Hdveri, and Dhundski markets are largo wholesale markets for 
rice and grain, and that Hubli, though a large market, must be 
said to be more retail than those of Bankapur, Dliundshi, and 
Ilavcri, at which three places the wholesale dealers buy up grain 
for retail at Hubli, Dharwdr, and even Belgaum. Considering all 
the various circumstances affecting prices pointed out by Colonel 
Anderson, I think the Survey and Settlement Commissioner is 
perfectly safe in saying the ryot is now 80 to 100 per cent better 
ofF as regards grain than on the first decade of the expired settle¬ 
ment, and that rice rates may bo trifle less. 

14. Cotton, howevor, is the principal export of the tri-luka, 
and in the villages under revision tho exotic variety succeeds 
better than elsewhere. It is a fact that even now the ryot receives 
Rs. 135 per khandi in place of the Rs. 50 he formerly obtained. 

15. There is very little wasto land in the villages under 
revision. Tire proportion of wasto in 1866-67 was 1,155 acres, in 
1874-75 it increased to 2,779. Previous to 1866-67 every one was 
mad to obtain a plot of ground on which to cultivate cotton; thus 
land only fit for grain crops was planted with cotton, and other 
land only fit for grazing was taken up and attempts made to culti¬ 
vate it. As the price of cotton fell and the ryots found the new 
land taken up was not suitable, such as was bad was given up, and. 
this accounts for the late increase in waste land. 

16. 1 quite concur in the views adopted by Colonel Anderson 
in grouping the villages under revision, and the maximum dry- 
crop rates proposed. 
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17. The .point oin which I hare considered there would be 
always most difficulty in our revisions in this Collectorate, was 
when we touched the rice-land country. I am glad to say that in 
the present instance Colonel Anderson seems to have most carefully 
and successfully met the difficulty. His description of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of irrigation cultivation in para. 53 is accurate and to 
the point, while his system of classification is satisfactory. The 
lowest class of “ akasia” rice-land is thus saved from a heavy 
special rate, the 5th class being put as favourably situated dry- 
crop land, and the 6th class at the simple dry-crop rate, the effect 
being to keep down the assessment on the rice-lands, pure and 
simple, and to keep up that on the sugarcane lands. 

18. Colonol Anderson’s proposal to reduce the maximum 
garden rate to Rs. 12 and thereby equalizo the garden rates, as also 
the manner in which he has dealt with well bagiiit, aro such as 
should receive approval. 

19. I fully agree with the Survey and Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner that the increase in revenue might easily have been some¬ 
what higher by increasing the rate on the central and north-wostern 
part of tho taluka ; but Colonel Anderson fairly and with caution 
observes that had this been done thon in consequence of the low 
former assessment of many of the best villages, a good number of 
heavy increases would have occurred. Though these increases 
would have been fair and justifiable, yet such a course would 
have spread discontent, and I concur with Colonel Anderson that 
it was expedient to avoid this and be content with the more 
moderate increase now proposod by him. 

20. As regards the revision rates proposed for Byahatti in 
the Ilubli Tdluka, the rates proposed are in every way satisfactory ; 
and as thoy are similar to those sanctioned two years ago for the 
neighbouring villages of Kusugal aud Sull of the Ilubli Taluka, 
I recommend their being adopted. 

21. In para. 34, Colonel Anderson remarks on the opinion 
expressed by me in my Nos. 527 and 612, dated respectively 20th 
February 1874 and 27th February 1875, that the amount of land 
held by other than Government occupants and sub-let is a matter 
for alarm. I regret that the arguments used by Colonel Anderson 
and Government have not enabled me in any dogreo to alter my 
opinion. Recent events (the riots in the Poona District) have on 
the contrary only the more confirmed me in the opinion that under 
our present system wo are treading a most dangerous course, and 
one which is causing most unjustly dissatisfaction with our revenue 
settlement and is daugerous to the well-being of Government, by 
rendering tho main body of the people not only mere instruments 
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in tlio hands of designing agitators, but also discontented with 
our rule. Year aftor year we go on fixing light and moderate 
assessments; the ryot suddonly finds ho wants money, generally 
for an extravagant marriage : he has property (Government land) 
that he can mortgage : he does this, and this debt thus incurred, 
with its heavy and unbearable interest, soon ruins him. Instead 
of being the Government tenant at a moderate assessment, he has 
to cultivate as the tenant of a rapacious superior holder, or to 
graut him tho lion’s share of the produco of his land. Then this 
poor unreasoning man is by designing men taught to cry out that 
it is the Government assessment that has ruined him. In no 
country in the world but this is a tenant allowed to mortgage his 
farm. Unpleasant as it may be to find that our boasted system 
has in it a liberality that is dangerous to the well-boing of the 
cultivator, the plain fact must be told, and if not admitted now, 
it must and will hereafter force itself-upon tho earnest considera¬ 
tion of Government. To me there appear to be but two causes 
whereby tho evil can bo met and overcome, 

(a) by placing a very high and prohibitive assessment on 
non-cultivating occupants : or 

(h) by legislating so as to render the mortgaging of Govern¬ 
ment land impossible, and by prohibiting the seizure of 
agricultural stock and implements by decrees of the civil 
Courts. 

I have no doubt that this subject is receiving full attention at tho 
hands of tho Poona Commission, and cannot but feel that their 
opinion will in some way coincide with the views held by me. 

22. Colonel Anderson in para, 74 refers to the bad state of 
the saw-gins—a question of vital importance to the exotic variety 
of cotton. I can clearly state that the condition in which these 
saw-gins are now is simply disgraceful. The owners will do 
nothing. I have proposed a simple and ample remedy that would 
in no way interfere with trade or doalers. My proposal was to 
fix a small licenso on all gins not worked by steam power, and to 
close all not in repair. This plan meots with the approval of all 
who know this district and its peculiar wants. Colonel Anderson 
remarks that this proposal has met with little favour from the 
general mercantile community in Bombay or from Government, 
though the European merchants on tho spot and sorao in Bombay 
also deem some such measure the only practical remedy. With 
all duo deference, I would point out that but few of the Bombay 
firms know any thing of the Southern Mardtha Country cotton 
trade, that this trade is confined to a few houses, and these and 
the Europoan merchants on the spot are more likely to know what 
is really wanted than the geuoral mercantile community of Bombay. 
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Further I would urge that the proposal never appears to mo to have 
had full play, for I am uot aware that the mercantile community in 
Bombay have ever had the proposal put before them for consi¬ 
deration. The proposal has not met with approval at the hands of 
Government, and has been so disposed of, Government prefer¬ 
ring to wait till European firms stop forward and establish ginning 
factories. This is being done on a small scale, but I doubt if it 
will do what is wanted. First, it may not meet with success, for 
I hear the natives are combining not to sell uncleaned cotton. 
Second, they arc being started at so few places and on so small 
scale, that the one or two ginning establishments now being 
.started will do but little. The final result will then bo that, owing 
to nothing being done, the New Orleans variety of cotton will 
from year to year fall in value, till at last its cultivation will be 
a thing of the past. I have honestly, and at the risk of being 
thought importunate by Government, urged this matter, and as in 
duty bound as a Government servant have plainly pointed out 
what I apprehend. Further measures now rest with Government. 

23. 1 deem it necessary to offer a few observations on the 
remarks made by Captain Godfrey in para. 24. The necessity of 
improving the main road leading from Dhdrw^r to Harihar has on 
many occasions been pressed by me on Government. I am glad 
that Government has sanctioned the money necessary for spread¬ 
ing the metal that has boon so long collected, and I trust that 
funds will be given to still further metal and improve this road. 
The two roads (Baukapur to Pdla and Bankdpur to Mundgod), 
referred to in the conclusion of para. 29, arc excellent and complete¬ 
ly bridged roads, and though only passing through a few of the 
villages under revision are of vast importance to these villages, 
as the one leads direct to Pala and the coast, and the other to 
Mundgod and the coast. 

24. With regard to the remarks in para. 31, T regret that 
Captain Godfrey did not know this portion of the district former¬ 
ly ; had he done so, he would not have ventured on any condemna¬ 
tion of the present system which has done so much good to trade. 
As regards the road from ilaveri to Ilavanur, it is a most import¬ 
ant line, and is not merely a tracing, but is a fully-formed road, 
and now only requires the gradual construction of culverts and 
mooruming, and this is being done from year to year. This road 
is being extended on to Allur, and will throw the whole of this 
portion of the district open to the coast and be of immense value 
to all the southern tdlukas. Previous to its construction, carts 
could only with great difficulty proceed toHavdnur ; now the traf¬ 
fic on this line is enormous, it having in fact becomo the main 
line of communication between our southern districts and Bellary. 
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25. The small branch from this road connecting ICarajgi and 
Ilaveri is a useful road connecting these two towns, but is of far 
less importance than any of the other roads. This branch is all 
but a complete road, only two small culverts remaining to be 
built. 

2G. The road referred to in para. 30 (5) is one of the most 
important roads in the district. It branchos from the Hav&nur 
road at- Agari, and passing on to Karajgi and Savandr, finally falls 
into the Poona road near to Hubli. This when complete (and 
many sections are far advanced) will be the main line, forthemost 
of the produce of Bankapur and Karajgi finding its way to market. 
The road is not meant to open up the Savandr State only, but 
Savanur is so situated that it cannot help being, and is a centre 
for many of our main lines of roads, many passing through it. 
Thus tho road from Pala to Bankdpur is now being carried on to 
Savandr, from thence it passes on to Lakshmeshvar and Gadag, 
and from thence on to Ron and Badami. As we can find funds, 
wc are carrying out the different portions in each t&luka, have 
made marked and lasting progress : and as tho Miraj State intends 
to carry out the section in its territory, we hope in a few years to 
see this important line fully opened up. Tho section in the Sava¬ 
nur State (five miles) is nearly complete. This road is referred to 
by Colonel Anderson in his 19th para, as being most important. 
Tho road from Shiggaon to Savandr is another very important lino 
of road—it is in fact one, and of the road from Mundargi to Shig¬ 
gaon and Bankdpur, Mundgod, and the coast. The section from 
Shiggaon to Savauur, in place of being only a tracing as stated by 
Captain Godfrey, is a fully formed road, with several small bridges 
and most of its culverts built. One large bridge estimated at 
Rs. 8,000 will be left till other more pressing works are complete, 
and one or two years further grantswill make this nine miles as good 
as any road in the district. The whole section (about four miles) 
in the Savamir State has been completed as a bridged and moo- 
rumed road. From the other end of Mundargi, some five miles to 
Kalkera, have been fully made, and this year wo are carrying on 
tho road as far as our limits beyond the Virapur pass, and it is 
hoped we may be able to induce the Native States to carry on the 
line in their territory. This line of road is also referred to by 
Colonel Anderson as being much used and most important. 

27. Tho road referred in para. 30 (7) as leading to Hulgur has 
been decided to be not emergent as yet. It only leads to Hulgur 
whoro a small jatra is annually held. The road being of no gene¬ 
ral use or importance, has been wisely abandoned. 

28. On the whole I can conscientiously say that immense 
practical and useful progress has been made in communications. 
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places quite unapproachable by any tiling but pack-bullocks have 
been opened up to cart traffic, and a very few years will enable 
these roads to compete with any in this or any other district. 

29. Reviewing as a whole Colonel Anderson’s proposals, I 
can say, from a long and intimate acquaintance with the tdluka, 
that they are such as should meet with the full approval and sanc¬ 
tion of Government. 

I have, &c., 

E. P. ROBERTSON, 

Collector. 


No. 281 of 1876. 


Revenue Department. 


To 


The CHIEF SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT. 


Sir, 


Kanara Districts , 

Camp Yelldpur, 28th January 1876. 


1 . 


2 . 


I have the honour to forward papers, as per margin, regard- 

From the Survey and Settlement Com mis- in £ proposals for the re- 
sioncr, S. D., No. 7, dated 4th January Vision of the assessment 
1876, and its several accompaniments. of One hundred and thirty- 
From the Collector of Dharwdr, No. 227, 
dated 22nd January 1876. 


seven (137) villages of the 
old BaukdpurTdluka of the 
Dhdrwdr Collcctorate, which have since been re-distributed among 
tdlukas as under:— 


Number. TAluka. 

80 remain in Bauk&pur. 
52 transferred to Karajgi 
4 do. toHanga!. 
1 do. to Hubli. 


137 


2. Paras. 3 to 11 of tho Survey Commissioner’s Report 
treat of re-measurement and classification 
^-measurement an w pich havo been conducted on the sameprin- 

_ ciples as those adopted in the tdlukas of 
Dhdrwdr already revised, and which have received the full approval 
of Government. The descriptive details of the mode of conducting 
these important operations, given by the Commissioner of Survey, 
show clearly that they have been carried out in the most careful 
and complete manner with a view to prevent error and discontent 
as much as possible. 
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3. Paras. 12 to 24 give a description of the tdluka, its soil, 

. . climate, and rainfall, its productions, commu- 

TAhia ri &o 0n ° f th ° n * cat * ona > an ^ markets. Tho soil and climate 
’ ' vary very much in different parts of the 

tdluka, and consequently there is a great variety of produce. It is 
satisfactory to find that “ in no part of the tdluka can the rainfall be 
called absolutely precarious and deficient on theaverage of seasons.” 
Cotton is the staple production for export, especially the acclimatised 
New Orleans variety, for the growth of which the black soil of this 
tdluka is well suited. The exotic cotton covered 71 per cent, of 
the total area under cotton last year. The other productions are 
so various that, as Colonel Andorson says, “ they comprise nearly 
every kind of agricultural produco met with in Western India.” 
As regards communications, there has been vast improvement in the 
past 30 years. In 1844-45 “ there was not a mile of made road 
in the tdluka or within many miles of it.” Now communications 
are open on the north, south, east and west; and, as Colonel 
Anderson remarks, “ wherever produce can meet with the best or 
most convenient market, the way is open to it.” And of good 
markets, para. 21 shows, “ there is no want both in the tdluka and 
and in the immediate vicinity.” 


Comparative statis- 
lics, past and present. 


4. Paras. 25 to 29 discuss the compara¬ 
tive statistics of 30 years ago and the present 
time. The following figurod table gives the 
results:— 



At the time 
of previous 
Settlement. 

J876. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Percentage 
Increase or 
Decrease. 

Population . 

67,722 

88,869 

21,147 

• •• 

+ 3145 

( FI a t-roofed 





+ 42-23 

Houses... < and tiled ... 

10,481 

14,908 

4,427 


(, Thatched 

2,854 

2,089 


765 

—26-8 

Agricultural Cattlo 

21,877 

21,624 


253 

— 115 

Cows, Buffaloes, and their 





— 9-53 

young . 

38,400 

34,740 


3,660 

6hcep and Goats... 

18,064 

12,976 


6,088 

-33-7 

Ploughs ... 

No record. 

7,708 

7,708 


+ 150 

Curts ... •«! ••• 

1,041 

4,115 

2,474 


Horses and Ponies 

912 

939 

27 


— 2-96 

(Irrigation 

No rocord. 

380 

380 


... 

\Velis < Drinking 


224 

224 


... 

(. Out of repair .. 


140 

140 




b 818—-22 
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From the above table the following aro extracted as signs of pros¬ 
perity : 



Increase. 

Decrease. 

Percentage. 

Population .... 

...21,147 

,,, 

31 

Good houses ... 

... 4,427 

, , f 

42 

Poor houses ... 

• • • • • * 

765 

26 

Carts... 

... 2,474 

... 

150 


“ The population at present amounts to 218 por square mile—a 
largo average rate for a district which is, in the main, dry-crop 
plain, without any large or manufacturing towns in it.” _ 

I think there must be some mistake in the figures for agri¬ 
cultural cattle, showing a decrease of 253 ; but it may bo explain¬ 
able in the manner suggested by Colonel Anderson, seeing that the 
increase in occupied area of land is only acres 4,562. 

5. Paras. 30 to 33 treat of these subjects. Appondix A. 

_ , , , “ shows the high value possessed by land in 

lotting of lane/ 111 ^ this tdluka.” “ Cases of sub-lotting for money 
are very few,” but “ mortgages and leases aro 
much more numerous.” The “ usual arrangement appears to be 
tho making over a field for a moderate term of years, in considera¬ 
tion of tho receipt of a sum down ; tho lessee engaging to pay the 
Government assessment during his tenure.” “ Sums equivalent to 
10 to 15 years’ assessment, and oven double those proportions, 
appear to be paid down in this manner for a lease for that number 
of years * * In former Revision Reports of the Dhdrwdr 

Collectorate much information has been given regarding the high 
valuo of land, and tho old Bankdpur Tdluka is certainly second to 
none in this respect. 

It is estimated that 75| per cent, of the Government sur¬ 
vey fields of this tdluka “ are actually cultivated by the occupant 
solely, or in partnership with others”, and about 18 per cent, aro 
sub-lot. I regard this state of things as by no means unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Tho Collector views with alarm the proportion of fields 
sub-let; but I concur with Colonel AnderBon, for the reasons given 
by him, that thero is no cause for apprehension in this extent of 
sub-letting. 

6. Paras. 34 to 41 treat of this important part of the subject. 

Colonel Anderson has had more than tho 
pastTnd P ™t UCe ’ usual difficulties to contend with in getting 

information regarding prices in past times. 
But after much careful consideratiop and comparison, he deduces 
the following conclusions that— 

.(a) “ In the price of jowari, the ryot is now about 80 to 100 

per cent, better off than in the first decade of the expired settle¬ 
ment ; 
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(b) “In wheat, prices may be bettor now or about the same ratio; 

(c) “In rico the rates of increase may be a trifle less 

and he thinks that if there be any error in the above (admittedly) 
approximate estimates, “ it is rather on the side of undor-estiraate.” 
The great inoroase in prices in the second decade over the first is 
attributed to the groat rise which began to take place in 1861, and 
(as will bo seen by reference to Appendix D) reached its culminating 
point in 1863, the last year of the second decade. Colonel Ander¬ 
son proceeds to show, however, that tho principal export of the td- 
luka is cotton, regarding the past and present prices of which staple 
produce thero is reliable information. Thirty years ago the exotic 
American cotton had hardly been introduced into Dhdrwdr. The 
cotton then produced was the indigenous, known as‘ Coompta’ in 
the Bombay market. Its price then did not exceed 75 rupees per 
khandi in the Bombay market. Setting aside Rs. 25 for cost of 
transit and profits of middlemen, the ryot only got Rs. 50. Now, 
Dhdrwdr ‘ Sawginned’ American is quoted at about Rs. 160 per 
khandi. Setting apart the above intermediate cost, Rs. 25, tho 
ryot now gets Rs. 135, instead of Rs. 50, as in former times. 

Colonol Anderson concludes that the ryot is in the article cotton 
alone “ a full 150 per cent, better off at prosent prices than he was 
formerly,” and that the fall of Dhdrwdr sawginned to 125 a khan¬ 
di “ would still leave the ryot about 100 per cent, better off than 
formerly.” 

Colonel Anderson finally draws this remarkable conclusion, 
that excluding the many exportable products named at tho close of 
para. 41, the area (acres 45,089) under cotton alone, at the moderate 
estimate of Rs. 14 per acre average annual produce, will yield a 
total sum of over Rs. 6,30,000, or about throe times the whole 
land revenue as proposod in his Revision Report now under review. 
It is to be noted that tho above area under cotton is only one- 
third of the total Government arable land, and one-fifth of tho 
total aroa of tho tdluka. 


7. Paras. 42 to 47, read with Statement C of the Appendix, 
Past revenue history. S™, the . P ast , I?™™® of tho 

tdluka since 1836-37. The following 
figured abstract is given :— 
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It will bo seen that the figures from 1857 to 1874 leave nothing to 
be desired. The statement in para. 46 regarding the extent to 
which it has boon necessary to resort to coercive measures for the 
realization of the revenue is also very satisfactory. 

6. This most important part of the subject is treated of in 
paras. 48 to 73. For the reasons given in 
Proposals for revision 43 ^ para<> J concur with Colonel Ander- 
of assessment. 60n that “ a considerable increase of assess - 

ment is justified .” 

Captain Wingate, in his original settlement of the taluka, made 
Dry-crop soils, paras. 48 for dry-crop soils four groups of villages 
to 51 . and four different rates as under :— 


No. of Maximum Rate. 

Villages. Rs. a. p. 

1. 15 to the west ... 1 12 0 

2. 55 to cost of above .... 18 0 

3. 3(5 farther to the cast... 16 0 

4. 31 etill farther to the east. 14 0 

137 


For reasons given in paras. 50—51, Colonel Anderson proposed 5 
classes, somewhat different grouping, and tho maximum rates as 
below:— 


3. 

4. 

5. 


Nnmber 
of Villages. 

' 48 included 


52 


2. 50 


25 


m 


... Captain _ 

gate’s 1 - 8-0 group { 
2 in 1 - 12-0 do. f 

2 in 1 - 6-0 do. J 

9 villagos in Captain Wingate’s S 
1 - 12-0 group l 
7 in his 1 - 8-0 do. C 

34 in his 1 - 6*0 do. J 

included in Captain Wingate’s "> 
1-4-0 group ... ... .../ 

of Captain Wingate’s 1-12-0 I 
group ... ... ... J 

( of Captain Wingate’s 1-4-0 
\ group ... ... 


Maximum Rate. 

Rs. a. p. 

Win-1 


• I 

’} 


2 4 0 


2 0 0 


] 10 0 
18 0 
16 0 
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Under the last survey those lands covered an area of 2,655 
acres, paying full Government assessment; 
Rico lands, paras. 52 tl ie y now compriso acres 3,105. The very 
t0 G0, careful and, I may add, most skilful treat- 
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ment of these lands by Colonel Anderson in his revision proposals 
deserve high commendation. It will be seen that the fair assess¬ 
ment of these lands was fraught with difficulty, because of their 
varying nature as regards advantages of water and situation, so 
much so that they aro capable of division into six well-defined 
classes. It will be seen that in the first three classes, sugarcane may 
be grown at intervals under certain advantageous circumstances : 
tho correct principles, and judicious treatment brought to bear by 
Colonel Anderson on the assessment of these lands, poem to me 
calculated to insure the best results, viz., the demand on behalf of 
the State of only a fair proportion of tho produco. The precau¬ 
tions against imposing extra assessment on land improvements by 
the cultivator, which are not legally taxable, are specially worthy 
of notice; also the table in para. 56, explanatory of tho combined 
water and soil classification. 

The results under this head are— 

(a) One maximum rate of Rs. 8 for tho whole taluka. 

(b) An increase in aroa of 450 aores, or 17 per cent. 

(c) Increaso in assessment, Rs. 4,457. 

(a) Average per aero Rs. 3-4-5 against former average 
Rs. 2-2-6. 

Theso lands, according to last survoy, comprised a total of 
1,458 acres, of which 866 wore Government 

laijdsfparaa° 61 Set* land - ^hey now comprise a total of 1,516 

acres, of which 965 are Government land. 
They aro watered from wells and channels from tanks, but chiefly 
from the latter. Tho old rate was nominally Rs. 15, practically 
Rs. 14; and only in 12 survey fields did it oxceed 12 rupees. 
Colonel Anderson gives sufficient reasons for limiting his maximum 
rato to Rs. 12. The treatment of well b£g£it has boon strictly in 
accordanco with Government Resolution No. 1028, dated 25th 
February 1874. 

The following statement shows the result of the imposition 
of the proposed rates on each group of villages and on tho whole 
taluka:— 


CluR. 

r 

fi 

I 

sc 

i 

s 

I 

!< 

BT FOMllll 

Buhvbt. 

Bt Bitthok Bukvit. 

Government 
occupied land. 

Government 
oocnpled land. 


Total. 


Acres. 

Anon- 

ment. 

Acres. 

luni- 

ment. 

Acre*. 

Abacs- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Aimes 

menu 

lit • • • • 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

6th « * 

Tot*! .. 

m 

Re. a. 

1 8 

2 0 

2 4 

1 10 

1 6 

8,142 

48,164 

44,019 

80,306 

7,081 

It* 

8,437 

83,881 

47,878 

18.483 

3,864 

8,476 

60,360 

44,076 

31,441 

7,181 

m. 

4,961 

M.478 

74,991 

27,184 

4,649 

216 

2,733 

628 

2,747 

4 

Re. 

398 

1,260 

302 

087 

1 

8,721 

62,992 

46,503 

34,188 

7,186 

Be. 

6,349 

66,728 

75,293 

22,821 

4,849 

44 1 

60*1 

66-3 

36*8 

iro 


a 

132,771 

1,07,961 

137,333 

1,61,402 

6,M3 

2,333 

143,688 

1,64,040 

49*6 
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The following facts arc noticeable from the above tabic :— 

(a) The percentage increase is approximately 49*5, which 
may vary 1 per cent, either way on final examination of 
papers. 

(b) The maximum percentage increase 56-3 is in one group 
No. 3, comprising 52 villages. 

(c) The increase in the remaining villages is at 50 per cent, 
or under, the lowest increase being 22 - 6 in 5th class. 

It is satisfactory to notico from Colonel Anderson’s para. 70, that 
“ there are no cases of very excessive percentages or increase on 
whole villages. There are three villages only showing increases 
in excess of 80 per cont. These as well as half the villages having 
increases between 70 and 80 per cent, are villages of the third, or 
Us. 2-4-0, class, villages of the very highest advantages, and for 
which expediency, and not inability to pay, induced me to refrain 
from proposing a somewhat higher maximum.” 

The total area and assessment of the tdluka under every head 
ia shown in the tabular figured statement given in para. 71 

The average per acre of the revisod assessment on tho whole 
Government occupied land is Rs. 1-2-10 against Rs. 0-12-7 of the 
existing assessment. Increase Rs. 0-6-3 per acre. 

9. Proposals for the revision of assessment in the detached 
Village Of By&hatti. villa g e of Bydhatti, in the Hubli Tdluka, 

are separately treated of in paras. 76—77. 
The Collector recommends their adoption (vide his para. 20) “ as 
they are similar to those sanctioned two years ago for tho neigh¬ 
bouring villages Kusugal and Sull of tho Iiubli Taluk.” 

10. It is satisfactory to learn from Colonel Anderson’s para. 
78, that the revision of assessment in the tract of country under 
notice is estimated to cost Rs. 38,800 only, and to yield an 
enhanced annual revonue of Rs. 59,863. 

11. On tho subject of improvement of communications, I 
beg tho attention of Government to the remarks offered by Colonel 
Anderson in his 75th para. 

12. It only remains for me to commend these revision pro¬ 
posals of tho Survey Commissioner, concurred in by the Collector, 
for the sanction of Government. 


I have, &c., 

J. E. OLIPHANT, 

Acting Revenue Commissioner, S. D. 
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Revenue Survey and Assessment. 

No. 1031. 

Revenue Department 


Bombay Castle, 16th February 1876. 


Letter from the Rovenue Commissioner, S.D., No. 281, dated 28th January 

1876—Submitting correspondence, noted in 
the margin, regarding proposals for the revi¬ 
sion of the assessment of 137 villages of the 
old Bank&pur Tdluka of the DhftrwAr Collec- 
torate, which have since been re-distributod 
among the t&lukaa noted below :— 


Lotter from the Survey and Set¬ 
tlement Commissioner, S. D.,No. 7, 
dated 4th January 1876. 

I.etter from the Collector of 
DhArwAr, No. 227, dated 22nd 
January 1876, 


80 romain in Bank&pnr, 
52 transferred to Karajgi, 
4 „ Han gal, 

1 „ Hubli. 


137 

Resolution. —During the SO years in which tho expiring set¬ 
tlement, the revision of which is proposed in these papers has been in 
force, the circumstances of this part of the country have materially 
improved. Tho introduction of the New Orleans variety of cotton 
has added greatly to the value of its resources, and not only have 
the prices of agricultural produce increased generally by what is 
estimated by the Survey Commissioner, on good grounds, to 
amount to a rise of from 80 to 100 per cent., but also the moans 
of communication with various good markets within and near it 
have been multiplied, so that there is no longor any fear of those 
local gluts which in former days frequently neutralized the advan¬ 
tages of superior or more abundant crops. Government are aware, 
moreover, that Mr. Robertson and bis Local Funds Committee 
are oxerting themselves earnestly and intelligently in completing 
the linos of communication necessary thoroughly to open up tho 
country, so that thcro is every probability of the existing favour¬ 
able circumstances steadily improving. Theso considerations 
amply justify a large increase in the assessments, the 30 years’ 
guarantoe for which has now come to an end. 

2. Colonol Anderson proposes a somewhat different system 
of grouping of villages for varying maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment to that adopted by Captain Wingato at the first survey 
settlement of the tdluka. Tho latter estimated tho relative valueB 
of the soils highest in the western portion of tho tdluka where tho 
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rainfall ia heaviest, and lower as they receded to the east and the 
rainfall is lighter. It appears that Captain Wingato somewhat 
modified his own opinion on this point when he had become better 
acquainted with the country, and inclined to Colonel Anderson’s 
view that the rainfall in the west was too excessive to answer well 
for dry-crop cultivation. Colonel Anderson has come to the con¬ 
clusion that the central tract of the tflluka, where the rainfall, 
although comparatively certain, is not too heavy, is the best adapted 
for this kind of cultivation, and on this ground, as well as its 
superior advantages in the way of communications with several 
good markets, Government concur in his estimate that the group 
of villages comprised in this tract should boar the highest maxi¬ 
mum dry-crop rates. The next in order of value will naturally 
be the villages which adjoin those last-mentioned on tho east, where 
the fall of rain is less certain but not in excess, and on the west, 
where it is too heavy, although constant. The last three groups 
proposed are those to tho east of the tdluka, where the rainfall 
becomos more and moro precarious, and that in tho oxtreme west, 
in which it is excessive. The reasons given for this grouping aro, 
in the opinion of Government, good and sufficient, and it may 
accordingly be adopted. 

3. The maximum dry-crop rates proposod in these 5 groups 
are respectively as follows 

Its. a. p. 

3rd group... ... ... ... 2 4 0 

2nd group... ... ... ... 2 0 0 

4th group... ... ... ... 1 10 0 

1st group... ... ... ... 1 8 0 

5th group ... ... ... ... I 6 0 

They will result in the following percentage increases 

3rd group... ... ... ... Rs. 60*9 

2nd group... ... ... ... „ 47*6 

4th group ... ... ... ... ,, 35*4 

5th group ... ... ... ... „ 22*9 


In the first group there will be a decrease of rather under 2 per¬ 
cent. Under all tho circumstances, Government are of opinion 
that the increases aro moderate, and tho settlement on tho whole 
equitable. The rates may therefore be sanctioned. 

4. The plan of re-classification of soils described in paragraphs 
9 and 10 of Colonel Anderson’s report is the same as that adopted 
in other t&lukas in which revision has already taken place. The 
fault in the original system of classification adopted in the infancy 
of the survey, viz., the too great approximation of the relative 
values given to superior and inferior soils has been rectified, and 
in cases in which the value of land under the new greatly exceeded 
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tliat under tlie old classification, an allowance of not more than 
one class has been mado to cover any possible margin of error that 
might have occurred under the foimaor. These proceedings, as 
well as thoso for the sub-division of survey fields reported in 
paragraphs 3 and 4, are fully approved. 

5. A great portion of what is classed under the head of rice- 
land, in consequenco of rice being raised in it, is in reality of such 
quality and so well supplied with water as to be capable of growing 
the far more valuable crop of sugarcane. The method of classi¬ 
fication required to provide for this peculiarity is described in 
paragraphs 53 to 57 of Colonel Anderson’s letter, and is judicious 
and well suited for the purpose. With regard to the maximum 
rate of assessment, it is explained that Captain Wingate’s rate of 
Rs. 5 was tentative, and that in the Dluirwar TAhika it was raised 
to Rs. 8, which is the rate now proposed for the villages comprised 
in the old Baukdpur Taluka. This description of cultivation is 
mostly confined to the 1st, 2nd and 3rd groups of villages, where 
the rainfall is constant; and as the total increase in consequence 
of the adoption of the proposed rate, inclusive of the assessment 
on 450 acres brought under it more than at the first settlement, is 
under 78 per cent., Colonel Anderson’s proposals may safely be 
sanctioned. The method doscribed in paragraph 50 as adopted to 
prevent the possibility of dry-crop land improved into rice during 
the currency of the expiring settlement, being assessed contrary 
to the provisions of Section 30 of Act I. of 1805, appears to pro¬ 
vide for all such cases. Any others, however, which may come to 
light on the introduction of the settlement in detail will of course 
be specially dealt with. 

6. The maximum rate proposed for garden lands is, as shown 
in paragraph 61, .practically the same as adopted byCaptain Wingate 
at the first settlement, viz., Rs. 12. This will operate as a reduc¬ 
tion in some cases, but in consequence of lands having now been 
discovered to be garden erroneously classed as dry-crop by the old 
survey, and of others then assessed at low rates on account of the 
neglected condition into which they had fallen, now being flourish¬ 
ing, and accordingly brought up to full rates, the increase in assess¬ 
ment on the whole tfiluka in garden lands amounts to 21*0 per 
cent. This is very moderate, and may be approved without hesi¬ 
tation. 

7. On the whole, Government concur with the local officers 
that, looking to the vastly improved circumstances of the country 
during tho courso of the last 30 years, a larger enhancement of 
assessment would have been quite justifiable, but consider it advis¬ 
able to sanction tho present proposals in accordance with the policy 
of moderation which has characterised all the revision settlements, 

b 818—23 
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Nothing could afford a more striking proof of the improved value 
of the material resources of the country t»an the one fact, reported 
of am increase of the number of carts from 1,641 to 4,115, or 150 
per cent, between 1844-45 and 1874-75, and there is little doubt 
that if, as is most probable, the Ksfrwar Railway is constructed, they 
will acquire, within the period for which this settlement will be 
fixed, a far higher value. 

8. Before giving the proposed guarantee for the continuance 
of the settlements in all cases for 30 years, it will be advisable for 
Colonel Auderson to report whether it would not be better to givO 
to the several villages, now included in different talukas, the same 
term of guarantee as that given in the remaining villages of those 
talukas. 

9. The revision of assessment proposed in the 76th and 77th 
paragraphs for the villago of By&hatti of the Hubli Taluka is also 
sanctioned, and guaranteed for the remainder of the period of 
settlement fixed for that taluka. 

10. Before imposing water-rates on Inam dry-crop lands 
watered from Government tanks, as proposed in paragraph 63, 
the Survey Commissioner and Collector should assure themselves 
of their legal position in the matter. 

11. The thanks of His Excellency in Council should bo com¬ 
municated to Colonel Anderson for the careful and complete form 
in which he has placed these proposals before Government. 

E. W. RAVENSCROFT,, 
Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 
To 

The Revenue Commissioneb, S. D., 

The Subvey and Settlement Commissioneb, S. D., 

The SunvEY-and Settlement Commissioner, N. D„ 

The Collectoe of Dea'rwa'r. 



